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_ The fantastic scene between the Archdeacon Claude and 
Louis XI, of France, as portrayed in Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame de Paris, may be cited to students and readers of his- 
tory as a fair example of that prophetic vision the historian 
should enjoy in order to look backward through the centuries 
for a just and equitable estimate of progress in this field of 
intellectual development. The King, disguised, had come 
with a boon companion to Dom Claude’s cell for consulta- 
tion. The conversation soon turned to books, and Louis 
asked: “ Where are your books?”’ Opening the window of 
his room and gazing out upon the imposing edifice of Notre 
Dame, Claude replied: ‘‘ There is one!” Then placing his 
hand upon a newly-printed book bearing the date 1474, he 
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added: ‘‘ And here is another. Alas, the printed book will 
be the death of the book in stone—ceci tuera cela: le Lwre 
tuera l Eghise!”’ 

If it be permissible to garner a lesson from the pages of 
an enemy-book like Notre Dame de Paris, then the whole 
rhapsodic chapter which follows this scene is worthy of our 
serious attention. With wondrous skill the novelist develops 
under the title Ceci tuera Cela the idea that with the advent 
of printing should come the close of the Church’s reign 
over the lives of her children by means of those great books 
in stone—those perfect encyclopedias of human learning— 
her cathedrals of the middle years of the Christian epoch. 
—The Press should bring an end to the Church—Hugo al- 
most sings it as a threnody—la Presse tuera l Eglise! 

It was to be Gutenberg against the imperial power of 
ecclesiastical Rome, with victory all along the centuries for 
the bold invader. It was to be man with this new toy won- 
derfully arrayed against God—this time with conquest cer- 
tain. It was to be at last the building of a triumphant Tower 
of Babel for the human race to reach a new paradise of its 
own planning: without God. The presses of the world were 
to multiply in numbers and in force like the waves of an ever- 
rising sea. There would be a second deluge, a deluge of 
knowledge, of new learning, in which all the past should be 
swept away and mankind would be able to begin anew its 
tremendous history without the restraints of belief, of 
authority, or of such outworn historical factors as the alleged 
visible presence of God on earth in the person of the Vicar 
of Christ. 


I 


An epoch now approaching its term of five hundred years 
in length lies between Gutenberg and our day. Viewed as 
a period of struggle and of polemic contest for mastery be- 
tween the two books—the one of stone, the other of paper, 
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we Can recognize as its primal lesson the fact that since the 
great cleavage of the sixteenth century the printed book has 
been used by the opponents of the Catholic faith with no 
more direct and no more potent success than in the domain 
of history. Newman has argued this fact so conclusively 
in his Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in Eng- 
land that impartial scholars hesitate no longer over his un- 
compromising conclusion: by wholesale, retail, systematic, 
unscrupulous lying, for he could use, he says, no gentler 
term, many rivulets were made to flow for the feeding of the 
great Protestant Tradition, that great Tradition which has 
been and is still little short of one vast pretence of fiction, the 
substance, the force, the edge of which is slander. 

Slander on a truly magnificent scale proving the greater 
purity of Protestantism: such must be the impartial judg- 
ment passed upon that series of volumes with which the 
battle of the two books began. 

In his History of Modern Historiography, Edward Fueter 
is justified in asserting as a premiss that modern ecclesiastical 
historical study is the daughter of the Lutheran rebellion 
against the papacy. In one sense all historical study pre- 
vious to the sixteenth century falls within the field of eccle- 
siastical history; in another and truer sense, the Church and 
her scholars can be said to have done very little up to the 
Lutheran Revolt to relate her history; and that when the 
historical attack was made from Magdeburg as a centre, the 
Church was not prepared for the contest. In this latter 
view most modern historiographers concur. It was the col- 
lapse of religious and political unity in the western world 
and the subsequent conflict with the symposium of errors 
formulated by the Protestant divines that awakened in the 
Catholic ranks the value and necessity of ecclesiastical his- 
tory as a weapon of defence for the faith. Even this judg- 
ment, however, needs to be made softly. One cannot be 
certain whether the religious and political cleavage in itself 
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and of itself would have awakened the dormant Catholic 
historian. 

There was abroad at the time an attitude of indifference 
towards the Protestant rebels on the part of Catholic scholars, 
and this attitude has not been changed much with the passing 
of the years. Protestantism as a world-movement has never 
been viewed seriously by that sixth sense of supreme values 
never absent from the Catholic theological outlook. It was 
incipiently recognized then, as it is more clearly understood 
today after four centuries, that Protestantism as an intellec- 
tual movement is doomed to intellectual disintegration and 
is devoid of any inner constructive force which might leave 
a lasting impress on world progress. Protestantism brought 
no new doctrinal crisis into the Christian fold, but gained its 
inherent strength as a synthesis, gradually built up, of all 
the heresies of the fifteen centuries before its time. Arian- 
ism, Nestorianism, and Pelagianism still dominate in our 
theological treatises over the doctrinal values of Anglican- 
ism, Calvinism, or Lutheranism. 

It is problematical, therefore, whether Catholic Church 
historical investigation would have leaped so suddenly 
through Baronius into the forefront of intellectual activity 
had the Lutherans not centred their strategy of attack upon 
the historical past of the Church. 

The great commercial revolution which reached its earliest 
peak in Luther’s boyhood, the age of discovery and explora- 
tion which was fairly under way during his youth, the vast 
missionary enterprises with their valuable contributions to 
the study of ethnology, anthropology, and comparative re- 
ligions, and the political growth of Europe’s far-flung em- 
pire to the west and south of the globe—these in themselves 
would not necessarily have aroused a profound interest in. 
the Church history of the past. This interest Protestant 
apologetics not only created and almost made its own, but 
also fashioned upon a scale that must ever win the admira- 
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tion of the scholar. From the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to our day, history has been in consequence the chief 
weapon of attack upon the Catholic faith. As a religious 
world-movement, the full-blown effect of Protestantism died 
with the closing scenes of the Council of Trent and the call- 
ing out of the spiritual forces which make up the Counter- 
Reformation. Even Trent, greatest of all assemblies in the 
Christian Church, neither appointed its own historian and 
thus left the field open to the apostate Sarpi, nor did it give 
an impetus to historical study, although the earliest criticat 
attack from the Protestant side—Flacius’ Catalogue of Wit- 
nesses against the Papacy, which appeared in Basle in 1556, 
must have been recognized by the Fathers of the Council as 
a change in the Lutheran method of controversy from the 
doctrinal to the historical. 


II 


The four centuries that separate us from this earliest use 
of history against the papacy have been crowded with a fierce 
and bitter certamen utriusque ecclesiae, in which the greatest 
scholars of both churches have been engaged. The Lutheran 
historical attack found Catholic historians badly prepared. 
Some few works of a general character in Church history 
had been written before that time, but practically all studies 
in ecclesiastical history up to the sixteenth century were of a 
partial or particularist character. 

Prior to the dominant Flacian movement in Lutheran 
polemics, the narration of the history of the Christian Church 
was meagre, both in value and in outline. Some names, in- 
deed, do stand out, prominent in all time for their brilliancy; 
and foremost among these is Eusebius, who died about 340 
A.D. <A survey of Church historians, such as is found in 
Nirschl’s Introduction to Church History (1888), or in 
Stang’s Ecclesiastical Historiography (1897), reveals the - 
fact that almost every historical narrative up to the Lutheran 
Revolt is of this fragmentary character. 
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Stang lists but one name in the second century—HEcEsIP- 
pus, whose precious historical data are partially preserved 
in Eusebius. There is but one name in the third century— 
Jutius AFRICANUS, some fragments of whose Chrono- 
graphy are likewise in Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History. 
Evsestus himself is the outstanding Church historian of the 
fourth century ; indeed of all the centuries since his day, with 
his immemorial title of ‘‘ Father of Ecclesiastical History ”’. 
His work does not pretend to be complete, however. It is 
not critical in our modern sense; but though written under 
influences that might have set bounds to its veraciousness, 
it is the most brilliant production of the early Church. “It 
would be difficult to overestimate the obligation which pos- 
terity is under to Eusebius for this monumental work. Liv- 
ing during the period of transition, when the old order was 
changing and all connected with it was passing into oblivion, 
he came forward at the critical moment with his immense 
stores of learning and preserved priceless treasures of Christ- 
ian antiquity.” 

Imitated by many Church historians after his time, Euse- 
bius found few worthy folowers, until the days of Orostus 
‘who accepted about 415 A.D., the burden given to him by 
St. Augustine of Hippo, and compiled his Seven Books 
against the Heathen, the first general history of the Church 
we possess. The Church histories of SocraTEs, SOZOMEN, 
THEODORET, and of Evacrius are all of value as continua- 
tions of the Eusebian narrative. Orosius was likewise ad- 
_ ded to from time to time and his work was used as the text- 
book par excellence in the schools of the medieval period. 
Its fame grew through the translation into Anglo-Saxon 
Alfred the Great made of it in the ninth century for his 
people. To this earliest period of Church historiography 
belongs St. AuGusTiInr’s noblest work, the City of God, 
written between 413 and 428. Augustine’s purpose was not 
to write a general history of the Church but to answer the 
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newest version of the old calumny that the spread of the 
Christian faith was responsible for the gradual disruption 
of the Roman Empire. 

With the City of God, ecclesiastical history became largely 
apologetic in its character and philosophic in its interpreta- 
tion of the past. Henry Osborn Taylor says of the work in 
his Medieval Mind: 


In no province of inquiry does Augustine’s apologetic 
purpose appear with clearer power than in his treatment of 
history, profane and sacred. Through the centuries the 
currents of divine purpose are seen to draw into their dual 
course the otherwise pointless eddying of human affairs. 
Beneath the Providence of God, a revolving succession of 
kingdoms fill out the destinies of the earthly Common- 
wealth of war and rapine, until the red torrents are pressed 
together into the terrestrial greatness of imperial Rome. 
No power of heathen gods effected this result, nor all the 
falsities of pagan philosophy; but the will of the one true 
Christian God. The fortunes of the heavenly City are 
traced through the prefigurative stories of antediluvian 
and patriarchial times, and then on through the prophetic 
history of the chosen people, until the end of prophecy 
appears—Christ and the Catholic Church. 


The Civitas Dei reigned as queen in the Catholic philo- 
sophy of history until the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury when Bossuet penned his incomparable study—A Dis- 
course on Universal History. Bossuet’s theme is the same 
as that described by St. Augustine: the idea of Providence 
ruling the affairs of men. No historian since his day has 
approached Bossuet in the sublime picture of his world-view 
of the past. 


III 


Between Augustine and Bossuet there lie a thousand years 
of medieval life, and what remains to be considered in eccle- 
siastical historiography is a vast collection of chronicles and 
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annals, necrologies and menologia, histories of nations and 
of abbeys, and lives of great men. In the general history of 
the Church, however, it is a period almost as arid as the plain 
described by the Prophet Ezechiel—a valley strewn with 
bones, very many and exceeding dry, with no genius to 
hearken to the voice that desired these bones to live. There 
are exceptions, of course—for we have in that long age the 
works of CassIoDORUS, of GREGORY OF ToURS, of BEDE 
THE VENERABLE, of PAUL THE DEAcOoN, of ADAM OF 
BREMEN, to whom we owe our knowledge of the medieval 
Church in Greenland, and many others. But paradox as 
it may seem to be, in that age of the universality of Catholic 
thought and action, no serious attempt was made to compose 
a general history of the Church until about 1459, when St. 
ANTONINUS of Florence wrote his Historical Summary 
This work is the most noteworthy historical production of 
the later Middle Ages. 

Florence in the time of St. Antoninus, its archbishop, was 
noted for humanistic studies. During the fifteenth century, 
especially under the Medici (1429-1492), the lovely Tuscan 
city was the intellectual centre of a new world of literary and 
historical criticism created by the humanistic movement. In 
Petrarch and Boccaccio the writing of history underwent an 
abrupt change. The age of purely narrative history was 
closing and that of history with a more critical attitude to- 
wards the sources was at its dawn. It is difficult to char- 
acterize this new history. Its tendency or its effect was the 
secularization of historical investigation, the emancipation 
of history from its ecclesiastical setting. Humanism has 
all the appearance of a pronouncedly anti-clerical movement 
in the field of letters. The humanists did not directly attack 
the bases of Christian faith, for that would have violated 
their attitude of studied detachment from the supernatural. 
But it was also the age of Macchiavelli (1469-1512) when 
the spirit of the time was rather to ignore the place of the 
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Church in the world. While the most celebrated of all the 
scholars of the humanistic and early Renaissance periods is 
the learned but worldly Cardinal Bemso (1430-1543), the 
name which links the medieval and the modern in the field 
of critical ecclesiastical history is that of LorENzo VALLA 
(1407-1457). There is nothing pleasing in the life or in 
the character of the celebrated critic whose treatise on the 
Donation of Constantine (1440) was of undoubted influence 
upon Luther’s anti-papal writings. 

Valla’s Declamatio on the Donation was first published by 
Ulrich von Hutten in 1517, with a fiery preface against the 
claims of the Holy See. When Luther and von Hutten com- 
bined their anti-Roman purposes in the spring of 1520, the 
Revolt, to which the name Protestant had not yet been given, 
may be said to have assumed a clearer tendency. This tend- 
ency Luther emphasized in his Address to the German 
Nobility, issued in August of that year. This “ ringing ap- 
peal” to the German princes and nobles to take in hand the 
social, moral, economic, and religious reformation of Ger- 
many, by placing the ax to the root of all their gravamuina, 
namely, the temporal over-lordship of the Pope of Rome, 
was in reality the beginning of the great cleavage itself. 


IV 


The works of LuTHEr are not remarkable for their his- 
torical insight. He displays in few of his pages a know- 
ledge of the historical past of Christianity, and there is 
scarcely a trace of the critical method of approach followed 
by the humanistic historians. If it is not, therefore, to 
Luther’s works that modern ecclesiastical historiography can 
be traced, certainly to his spirit and perhaps to his immediate 
direction must be accredited the earliest books of Protestant 
Church history. The polemical nature of early Lutheranism 
necessitated an historical support for its break with the Cath- 
olic past, and this was the origin of the method followed 
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since Luther’s day. The rise of the new historical objective 
is understood the more accurately we estimate Luther’s place 
in the religious revolt. Grisar says that “at no other time, 
save possibly at the French Revolution, was mankind more 
profoundly stirred by the force of untried ideas, which with 
suggestive power suddenly pervaded every rank of society. 
Scholars, writers, artists, countless men who had heard 
nothing of Luther that was not to his advantage, and who, 
from lack of theological knowledge, were unable fully to ap- 
preciate the spirit of his writings, were carried away by the 
man who so courageously attacked the crying abuses which 
they themselves had long bewailed’’. At the same time, it 
is a problem still unsettled by the historians how long the 
cleavage would have existed in the Christian world, had not 
the policy of vivid, human, unscrupulous historical attack 
upon the papacy, in language understood even by the low- 
liest, been adopted in Luther’s own lifetime. Protestantism 
could have chosen no more effective means of reaching the 
citadel of Catholicism. Fifteen centuries of Catholic con- 
quest ; for the defence of which there was no bulwark erected 
by the historians. It is a problem worthy of study just how 

far the cleavage would have been possible, had the Church 
- possessed scholars prepared to defend her historical past. 
Her Protestant opponents had stated in terms that might be 
caught by all, by the scholar in his study, as well as groups 
of peasants in public houses who watched the finger of the 
reader running along the page, the major premiss of the 
growing rebellion: namely, that the New Religion preserved 
in all its purity the ancient doctrines of the Church. It was 
logical that the method to be followed was so to sully and 
blacken the Ages of Faith during the medieval period, that 
all would recognize the Pope to be the Antichrist spoken of 
in the Scriptures, the Antichrist of Babylon, the Scarlet 
Woman, or the Mystery of Iniquity who had ruled for a 
thousand years by means of a wickedness surpassing all des- 
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cription. From that time to our own, the dull persistent 
Suspicion against the papacy has remained, haunting the 
ininds of otherwise impartial scholars—res judicata pro veri- 
tate accipitur. 
vd 

That there has been a change—a change amounting al- 
most to a revolution in our knowledge of the religious condi- 
tions of the sixteenth century is well-known. Unfortun- 
ately, it is well-known only to the scholar. The results of the 
new critical school of historians lie to a large extent buried 
in technical reviews, in the doctrinal dissertations of the uni- 
versities, or in languages the populace does not understand. 
This new viewpoint is known to historians, since they are 
the ones for whom historians write; but the great public, 
especially in America which has been so profoundly influ- 
enced during four centuries by the Protestant Tradition, re- 
mains oblivious to the change. The text-books of our col- 
leges and schools, with rare exceptions, have not caught up 
with the work of the new school of historians; and so the 
solid mass of prejudice and ignorance which was set up as a 
politique de la barriére stands as it stood those days three 
and a half centuries ago. Count Joseph de Maistre who 
wrote a century ago gave us an exact estimate of this animus 
against the papacy, and strove to change the attitude of the 
non-Catholic Christian world with his great work On the 
Pope. The three centuries of historical study before his day 
appeared to him as hardly more than one long conspiracy 
against the truth—Depuis trois siécles, Vlustoire entére 
semble wétre quune grande conjuration contre la vérité! 
One has but to compare his scholarly work with the popular 
knowledge today to respond to the query how far the impar- 
tial historian has succeeded in changing the Protestant Tradi- 
tion. Without the Pope there can be no Christianity, de 
Maistre says, and by an inevitable result, the attitude of the 
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non-Catholic world towards the papacy wounds to the heart 
the social order of the world. Learned circles are not en- 
tirely free from this century-old prejudice; for under a re- 
fined anti-papalism—voiced today in the modern political 
doctrine of a complete disunion btween Church and State— 
the hackneyed reproach of older ages lives on to harass loyal 
Catholics and to hinder scholarship from reckoning with 
whole-hearted impartiality ‘‘the tremendous force whose 
nature and workings should logically be their first and chief 
preoccupation in approaching the history of Europe during 
the past fifteen centuries ”’. 


VI 


That this attitude of mind is traceable to Luther is now 
accepted by all historians. It is even probable that Luther 
planned the anti-papal method of attack. As early as 1536, 
we find the initial Protestant diatribe, the Lives of the Roman 
Pontiffs, written by the apostate English Augustinian, 
ROBERT BARNES, one of Luther’s intimates at Wittenberg, 
published with a preface by Luther himself. “‘I have been 
constrained by sorrow of heart’’, Luther writes, “‘ and also 
by legitimate rage, to pour out all this in order that I might 
inspire other pious and Christian souls to investigate, as 
much as they can be investigated, the popish tyranny and the 
Pope’s Church. For without doubt all those who have the 
Spirit of Christ know well that they can bring no higher or 
more acceptable praise-offering to God than all they say or 
write against this bloodthirsty, unclean, blaspheming whore 
of the devil. I, for my part, unversed and ill-informed as I 
was at first with regard to history, attacked the papacy a 
priori, as they say—that is, out of the Holy Scriptures. And 
now it is a wonderful delight to me to find that others are 
doing the same thing a posteriori—that is, from history— 
and it gives me the greatest joy and satisfaction to see, as I 
do most clearly, that history and Scripture entirely coincide 
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in this respect.” Barnes had cast upon the Popes all the 
calamities, social, political and economic, that had happened 
in the past and glorified all as leaders of human liberty who 
had opposed the papacy. 

The second work written under the anti-papal influence 
of Wittenberg was that of another apostate Englishman, 
the former Edwardian Bishop of Ossory, Joun BALE, a 
Carmelite. His Historical Summary of the Writers of 
Great Britain, published in 1548, deals with 1400 authors, 
and the new pragmatic turn he gave the historical narrative 
was to emphasize, wherever possible, all expressions of hos- 
tility against the Popes found in their works. Bale who is 
generally known in the chronicles of the day as the “ foul- 
mouthed”, has been taken, along with Barnes, as the pre- 
cursor of the classic historical polemic of early Protestantism 
—the Centuries of Magdeburg. In the year before his 
death, Luther expressed a wish to see anti-papal history 
organized upon a larger scale. “It would be a blessed thing 
to do”’, he writes, “if there were any who could do it, to 
strike out the Pope altogether as the arch-enemy of our Lord 
and Saviour, and the destroyer of His Holy Christian 
Church. Next to the Holy Scriptures, the histories of the 
emperors are well-adapted to this end, for in them it is seen 
how full of devils the Popes have been and still are, and also 
what gross, ignorant asses they have always shown them- 
selves as regards the Scriptures, to the eternal shame of the 
accursed see of Rome ”’. 


Vil 


The first to respond to this exhortation was the theological 
heir of Martin Luther—Martrutas Friactus, the founder of 
Protestant Church history. Flacius was born in 1520, be- 
came a Lutheran at the age of 19, and at 24 was made pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Wittenberg. Owing to his opposition 
to the Interim of 1548, he quarreled with Melanchthon, and 
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withdrew to Magdeburg, where he began the outlines for the 
Centuries. Flacius was Luther’s heir also in the fanatical 
anti-papal spirit of Wittenberg. The remainder of his life 
—he died in 1575—-was spent as the leader of the old Luth- 
erans or Flacians as opposed to the Philippists, as the 
followers of Melanchthon were called. Flacius began his 
work by the publication, at Basle in 1565, of a Catalogue of 
Witnesses for the Truth against Papal Claims. The burden 
of the book which went through many editions in a short time, 
is that the Pope must be Antichrist. Flacius considered it 
his life’s vocation to fight against the papacy and if possible 
to extinguish it completely. His spirit is that of Voltaire. 
two centuries later—Ecrasez l'infame! The Catalogue of 
Witnesses was a welcome source-book to the Protestant pul- 
piteers of the day, and its villainous anecdotes were soon 
common talk, even among the children. 

Janssen in his History of the German People has given his 
readers several of the contemporary reactions to the book. 
One will suffice: in a sermon printed in 1590 by one of the 
Lutheran preachers, we find: 


Although I had already before read, heard, and even 
seen much of the villainies of the Popes, and so had been 
strengthened in my conviction that the Pope of Rome was 
the Antichrist, yet, when I read this book I found that 
papist iniquity was ten times worse that I had ever 
imagined. . . . The Popes are neither men nor gods, but 
real incarnate devils who far outdo Satan in wickedness 
and rascality. If we were to collect together all the in- 
famous deeds of the Popes recounted in histories, God 
help us, what a monstrous book it would make. We should 
not have enough ox-, cow-, donkey-, and calf-skins to bind. 
it. 

Vill 


All the infamous deeds of the Popes—such might well. 
serve as a sub-title for the Centuries which Flacius called 
into being. 
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The Book was at last to be the death of the Church. 

To carry out his plan, Flacius created a historical society 
at Magdeburg, composed of five Editors or Governors, under 
whom laboured two Architects and seven junior Research- 
Assistants. The purpose underlying the Centuries was to 
prove by the use of carefully selected materials that from the 
death of the last Apostle down to the restoration of the pure 
Gospel under Martin Luther, the Christian Church had been 
led astray by the Roman Antichrist. No work since the 
beginning of Protestantism was so successful in downright 
villainy. We can pass over the method said to have been 
used by Flacius himself, when traveling about, frequently 
in disguise, seeking admittance into the libraries of mon- 
asteries and churches, and cutting out parts of manuscripts 
with his knife, tearing out whole pages, or stealing whole 
books. The term culter Flacianus, the Flacian knife, and 
the manus Flaciana, the hand of Flacius, were proverbial 
for several centuries after his death. A “literary free- 
booter ” Janssen calls him; and the remains of his pilferings 
and mutilations can still be seen in his library now at Wol- 
fenbiittel. That there was, however, great merit in his 
design is admitted by a Catholic scholar who writes: 


The plan of the Centuries was a noble one and as the 
work of the first among modern writers on ecclesiastical 
history who professes to treat the subject critically, it 
marks an epoch in Church history; its method, with its 
return to original sources, is quite sound, and the skill 
with which the vast masses of material were marshalled is 
worthy of all praise. . . . Yet noble as was the plan, the 
same cannot be said of its execution; virulent anti-papal 
abuse is common to the whole work. The exercise of the 
critical faculty is limited by the demands of anti-Roman 
controversy, and no attempt is made to take a calm and 
impartial survey of the Church’s history. Its constant 
polemical tone, its grouping of facts coloured by party 
spirit, its unjust treatment of the Church, its uncritical 
accumulation of anti-papal story and legend, made the 
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Centuries for a long time the arsenal of Protestant con- 
troversialists. . . . Through the ages no crime is too 
montrous, no story too incredible, provided it furnish a 
means of blackening the memory of the occupants of 
Peter's’ Chair; 


IX 


No part of the Protestant world of the sixteenth century 
drank in more greedily the vulgar and hearty word-pictures 
cf the Centuries than Great Britain. The earliest writer to 
be influenced by Magdeburg was JoHN Foxe, the author 
of the notorious Book of Martyrs, which was based to 
a larger extent than is generally known upon the Centuries 
Where the Centuries slew its thousands, the Book of Martyrs 
has slain its tens of thousands. The influence of Foxe’s 
book upon English Protestantism both at home and in the 
American colonies can never be fully estimated. Though 
inferior to the work of the Centuriators in critical analysis, 
the martyrology of Foxe reached the minds of English people 
in a way that has seldom been equalled. Foxe was an in- 
exhaustible source for violent Puritan pulpiteering against 
the Church, and his work forms one of the landmarks in the 
stern background of many of the colonial No-Popery laws. 
Foxe remains still the foremost English Protestant apologist, 
the foremost among the Protestant masters in the art of his- 
torical lying. After Foxe and considerably under his in- 
fluence came JoHN KwNox, the Scottish reformer. His 
History of the Reformation in Scotland, surpasses all the 
anti-papal documents of the day in frenzied fanaticism. 
Knox is the model of the fighting No-Popery parson. His 
anti-papal complex is more honest than that of Foxe. 
History to Knox is a constant combat between good and 
evil, between light and darkness; and darkness was pro- 
found upon the face of the Catholic deep. With Knox, the 
struggle against the Church of Rome assumes its melodra- 
matic place in English literature. The sifting of the false 
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from the true has placed the work of Foxe among the slip- 
pery sources of Protestant historiography; while the influ- 
ence of John Knox has been present at every crisis in Great 
Britain and in America where the two Christian bodies found 
themselves aroused by recurrence of the old-time hatred. 
These are but a few of the early Protestant historical 
apologists who belong to the Magdeburg dynasty. Straight 
and true, like an arrow, back through the years since the 
thirteen volumes of the Centuries were published (1556- 
1564), can be traced the Protestant apologetic against the 
papacy which these early writers and their congeners have 
handed on to generation after generation as the principal 
stock in trade of the less-cultured non-conformist pulpits. 


xX 


Truth, says de Maistre, in its combat with error, never be- 
comes angry. In the enormous mass of historical works 
written by Catholic controversialists of the highest rank, such 
as Bellarmin, Suarez, Bossuet, and others, the reader will 
search in vain for the slighest tendency to personal diatribe 
or scurrility. The opposite is true with error, for error 
never preserves its impartiality in combating the truth. 
The Centuries contained within their own method the seeds 
of the disease from which they were to die a natural death. 
Protestant writers have laboured in vain, as, for example, 
von Wegele in his History of History Writing in Germany 
(1885), to save the Centuries from oblivion. But the fam- 
ous Protestant arsenal lies in ruins today, though its baleful 
influence lives on outside the City of the Learned. A second 
edition was published by the Calvinists at Basle in 1624— 
it has never been fully reprinted. Baur in his Epochs of 
Ecclesiastical Historiography (1852) is the last writer to 
have the courage to assert the critical value of Magdeburg 
scholarship. 

The Centuries had, however, shown the way to Catholic 
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scholarship, and before the second edition of the work was 
printed, there had been published at Rome between 1588 and 
1607 what is in all likelihood the greatest of all Catholic 
historical works, the twelve volumes of the Annales Eccle- 
siastict of the Venerable Cesare Cardinal Baronius. The 
Annals are the first critical general history of the Church in 
modern times, and they have merited for Baronius a share 
in the title enjoyed by Eusebius—“ Father of Ecclesiastical 
History’. Behind the genius of Baronius stands the ever- 
charming figure of St. Philip Neri. It is to the founder of 
the Oratorians that the Church owes this precious legacy of 
documentary evidence for her fair name. Seven years in 
all, at Philip’s command, Baronius preached weekly in the 
Churches of San Girolamo and San Giovanni of the Floren- 
tines in Rome sermons covering the whole range of Church 
history. Then there followed, again under Philip’s direc- 
tion, at times apparently harsh and unsympathetic, twenty- 
three years of research for source material, of critical analy- 
sis of texts, and of comparison of documents, before the 
actual composition of the work began. Though the com- 
position was done single-handed, Baronius had awakened so 
much interest in his studies and the Centuries had created so 
much distress in Catholic circles, that no historical writer 
from his day down to the great historical collections of the 
last century ever enjoyed such world-wide assistance. In 
the spring of 1588, the first volume was given to the public 
and it quickly won for its author universal acclaim. The 
second volume appeared in 1590, and after that volumes 
appeared as promptly as Baronius was able to write them 
amid his many and varied duties, until the last or twelfth 
volume was completed just before his death in 1607. The 
Annals brought the history of the Church down to the ac- 
cession of Innocent III, in 1198. Three fellow-Oratorians 
continued the Annals after the death of Baronius—Ray- 
naldus carried the story to the year 1565, Laderchi to 1571, 
and August Theiner, to 1583. 
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With the publication of the Annals the Magdeburg Cen- 
turies were eclipsed. They are nowadays, as one writer has 
phrased it, “of interest only as a sunken landmark in the 
field of historical literature, and as the stimulus of Baronius’ 
genius”. The Annals have been the inspiration of all stu- 
dents of Church history since his day. The work of Baronius 
was not faultless. On many of the vexed historical prob- 
lems, he was unable to say the final word, since all the docu- 
ments on these questions were not available until centuries 
later. But he remains for all time the model of the 
ideal Catholic historian—unwearied research for authentic 
sources, unvarying loyalty to truth, accuracy of critical judg- 
ment, and objectivity in the presentation of historical events. 


XI 


It would make the treatment of our subject very conven- 
ient to describe the growth of ecclesiastical history writing 
from the middle of the sixteenth century to the middle of the 
nineteenth under two distinct forms or directed as it were 
by two distinct cycles—the Magdeburg and the Baronian. 
But the lines do not run parallel. Inthe Protestant churches, 
particularly in the Lutheran, a development took place which 
leaves these three centuries difficult to define owing to the 
maze of changes and counter-changes which came into the 
historical field from the camp of the philosophers. These 
changes have the appearance of abruptness, but they are in 
reality the logical development of the great cleavage itself. 
For a hundred years after Magdeburg, the Protestant 
churches were engrossed with domestic troubles; and in the 
disintegration which was bound to follow the abolition of 
religious authority, the three established churches—Luth- 
eran, Anglican, and Calvinist—fared badly at the hands of 
their own particular groups of non-conformists, whose his- 
torical works gradually betray the inherent tendency of Pro- 
testantism to rationalism and agnosticism. Probably the 
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only worthy exception in the Protestant field is Johann 
Lorenz Mosheim, who published his Institutions of Eccle- 
siastical History in 1755. But even his volumes contain the 
sacrosanct Protestant caricature of the Middle Ages and of 
the papacy. In fact, from Flacius to Foxe and John Knox; 
from Hottinger to Spanheim and Mosheim; from the apos- 
tate Sarpi to Voltaire and his British followers—Hume, 
Robertson, and. Gibbon; from Hegel to Niebuhr and to 
Ranke; from James Anthony Froude to Hodgkins and to 
Coulton; and on to the latest anti-papal scribe of yesterday, 
the ancient Los von Rom spirit has seldom slackened in its 
sturdy vigor. It is true that in its viler aspects the Magde- 
burg No-Popery historian can no longer be certain of a cul- 
tured audience; for, the evolution in historical outlook 
brought about by the Age of Enlightenment as the rationalis- 
tic period is called, by the reaction to Voltairianism through 
the Romanticists, as well as by the rise of the chauvinistic 
school of historians, and so on, down to the rise of modern 
critical historical science, has been steady in its tendency to 
destroy the Protestant Tradition. Through all these changes, 
historical Protestantism has fared badly in the house of its 
friends. Even the Lutheran Revolt has lost its old place of 
honour among them as the standard-bearer at the gates of 
modern times. As a religious movement for the betterment 
of mankind, even the time-honoured name of Reformation 
is being gradually usurped by the phrase Protestant Rebellion. 


XII 


What is of importance to the Catholic historian during 
these three centuries of historical development from 1585 
to 1885, is that historical scholarship, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, has marched with constant pace towards the new-age of 
historical enlightenment of our own day. The spirit of 
critical interpretation, as it becomes more and more refined 
and freed from the mechanistic view of life and civilization, 
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is bringing out into the light a truer picture of the past of 
Catholicism. Many names might be mentioned in this re- 
spect, but it suffices to recall the place accorded by non-Cath- 
olic historians to scholars like LincARD, JANSSEN, DENIFLE, 
GASQUET, GRISAR, and Von Pastor. The historical weapon 
forged by Luther for a world-wide attack upon the heart 
of Catholicism, the papacy, has been discovered to be a two- 
edged sword in the hands of non-Catholic scholars. Anti- 
Catholic history has been proven to-be obscurantist; and the 
truth is gradually being borne home to the thinking world, 
as Newman says in his Essay on Development—that to be 
deep in history is to cease to be a Protestant. 

Humanism, with its secular attitude towards history, broke 
with the past in the closing years of the fifteenth century.’ It 
sheltered for a while the fanatical method of the Centuria- 
tors in the sixteenth century, but the Great Awakening of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries broke with historical 
Protestantism by examining the very bases upon which that 
Rebellion had been built. The rationalism of the eighteenth 
century found its way blocked by the Romanticists, with their 
avid desire to search out the sources for a fuller and more 
impartial study of the past, and with its restoration of the 
medieval times as a most fruitful field for the study of 
modern institutional life and progress. The fundamental 
law of the Romantic school—the law of continuity in his- 
torical development—was equivalent to an acceptance of the 
unrivalled position of the Catholic Church in the growth of 
civilization; and while the spirit of nationalism marred the 
later productions of the Romantic school, that same spirit 
led to a movement like to which there is no parallel in the 
historiography of the past: namely, in the publication of 
source material for the history of the nations. With mas- 
sive collections of original sources practically pouring from 
the presses of Europe, the age of slander came to its un- 
worthy end, and the passion for truth rose high in mastery 
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above almost every prejudice. Victor Hugo knew little or 
nothing of this ultimate development of the struggle he has 
so graphically sketched between the book made in stone 
and the book made of paper; and his prophecy—le liwre tuera 
l'Eglise—can no longer arrest the fancy. 


XIII 


Into the very heart of this evolution of historical science 
went from the beginning the best Catholic scholarship of 
Europe. The Baronian cycle of Catholic Church historians 
includes a host of workers whose inspiration Baronius was 
all through the next three centuries. The immediate in- 
fluence of the Annals was the creation of a new school of 
Catholic historiography, devoted rather to the publication 
of source material than to the actual narration of Church 
history; that would follow in the natural order, after the 
sources had been discovered and prepared critically for pub- 
lication. 

These centuries witnessed a veritable flood-tide of his- 
torical erudition. Into the movement there came three 
main streams which have carried the ecclesiastical historical 
sciences over all barriers into the modern critical school of 
scientific history. The first of these in order of time is the 
Jesuit school of historians. The method accepted by this 
school was outlined by St. Ignatius himself in his auto- 
biography, and was followed by his earliest and greatest 
biographer, RIBADENEIRA (1611), and by the Jesuit scholars, 
MAaFFEI (1603), ORLANDINI (1606) and Strapa (1649). 
The glory of the Jesuit school is the work of the BoLLANp- 
ists, whose three centuries of labours in the field of hagio- 
graphy (1615-1915) have been so charmingly told in a 
recent volume by Pére DELAHAYE. Even Fueter who be- 
grudges praise to Catholic historical scholarship in his mas- 
sive volume on the History of Modern Historiography, 
admits that the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists i sae 
rated modern scientific historical study. 
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The second great movement in the story of modern cri- 
tical historical scholarship is the creation of the auxiliary- 
sciences of history by the BENEDIcTINES oF St. MAvr. 
The leader of this school was MaBILLon (1632-1707) who 
founded the science of diplomatic or the critical method of 
ascertaining the authenticity of documentary material. His 
work De re diplomatica (1681) was the standard treatise up 
to our own day. The basis of the paleographical sciences 
was laid by another Benedictine, Dom Bernard MontTFAUCON 
(1635-1741). The science of chronology was begun by the 
Benedictine Dom CLEMENT in his L’ Art de verifier les Dates 
(1790). The Benedictines of St. Maur did not confine 
themselves to the auxiliary sciences, for it was logical that 
they should apply the methods they taught to the production 
of volumes of source material. Mabillon’s Annals of the 
Benedictine Order have seldom been surpassed for critical 
scholarship, and the works of D’AcHERy, BougueEt, Dur- 
AND, and MarTENE brought to the science of history an 
advance which can scarcely be overestimated. “‘ Before this 
time there had either been no attempt to cite sources or the 
citations had been hopelessly confused; there had been no 
general practice of establishing the genuineness of a text; 
and there had been no hesitancy in altering a text of a docu- 
ment to improve the style. Now documents were search- 
ingly examined as to their authenticity, the text was quoted 
with exactness, and the citations were invariably included 
and given with scrupulous accuracy”. Unfortunately the 
Benedictines of St. Maur are still awaiting a Delahaye to 
describe their unrivalled place in historiography. 

A third group of ecclesiastical historical studies which 
were the direct outcome of the Baronian influence includes 
collections of sources in every department of Church history, 
for the most part the work of Italian scholars. Only a few 
of these really great names need be mentioned: Cardinal 
PaLLavicrnI, the historian of the Council of Trent; Arch- 
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bishop Mansi, the historian of the Councils; UGHELLI, the 
General of the Cistercians and the ecclesiastical historian of 
Italy; Father Muratori, who found time amid all his 
parochial duties to publish 46 volumes of annals and chron- 
icles for the history of Italy; the two brothers BALLERINI, 
both priests, who laid the foundation for critical editions of 
canon law; and the great Jesuit ZACCHARIA, whose historical 
works, many of the highest critical value, number 161 in 
Sommervogel’s Catalogue. 

These scholars gave the impetus to all the notable source 
collections of the last century. It was the example of their 
great erudition that aroused such leaders in this field of his- 
torical work as Stein and his colaborers in the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Guizot and the work of the Ecole des 
Chartes of Paris, the Rolls Series of England, the Collection 
de documentos ineditos para la historia de Espaiia, which was 
completed in 112 volumes between 1842 and 1895, the Coi- 
lection de chroniques Belges inedites, in 111 volumes, pub- 
lished in Brussels since 1836, and other smaller but equally 
important national collections. In the field of ecclesiastical 
history, mention should be made of the colossal design of 
Father Micner, whose Patrology in 382 volumes outstrips all 
other enterprises of a similar nature, and also of the various 
collections of sources for the history of the religious orders, 
in particular the collections of Dugdale, Helyot, Wadding, 
Mamachi, Quetif, and the Monumenta of the Society of 
Jesus. 

Among those who have made use of these collections of 
source material for general or partial histories of the Church, 
and who have achieved fame are NATALIS ALEXANDER, 
CLAUDE FLEuRy, and probably the greatest Church historian 
France has produced, TirtEmMont. To these should be 
added BossuEr, whose History of the Variations of the Pro- 
testant Churches is still acknowledged to be one of the im- 
partial histories of the Reformation period. 
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XIV 

With the opening of the nineteenth century, ecclesiastical 
historians were to make use of all the source material pub- 
lished in the previous century, and compendiums of this 
material began to appear. Among the first of these is the 
General History of the Church by Signor Pastorini, the 
pseudonym used by Bishop WALMESLEY (1797), who con- 
secrated John Carroll first Bishop of the United States, at 
Lulworth, England, in 1790. Another general work, the 
History of the Catholic Church, in five volumes was pub- 
lished at Annapolis, in 1829, by Father Charles Constantine 
PisE, who has the distinction of being the only Catholic 
priest ever appointed Chaplain to the United States Senate. 
Manuals of Church history were multiplied with uncommon 
regularity all through the nineteenth century. 

One has but to recall the works of Parma, WouTERS. 
ROHRBACHER, ALzoG, Darras, HERGENROETHER, Dot- 
LINGER, JUNGMANN, BRUECK, GILMARTIN, BIRKHAUESER, 
Funk, Marx, and ALBeErs, to appreciate this new trend of 
Church history writing. These Manuals were written in 
general for the clerical students of our seminaries and re- 
ligious noviciates; and while they all suffer from the double 
defect of compression and of national outlook, they have 
served their purpose in an excellent manner by bringing 
within reasonable range the entire history of the internal 
and external development of the Church. Nor has there 
been any lack of partial histories, that is histories of the 
Church in particular countries, such as the works by Hauck 
for Germany, by BRENAN, LANIGAN, and BELLESHEIM for 
Ireland, Cardinal Moran for Australia, FurENTE and Gams 
for Spain, and Joun Gitmary Suea for the United States. 
In the field of special studies, particular aspects of Church 
history have been treated by DUCHESNE, JANSSEN, De Rosst, 
DENIFLE, CAUCHIE, GRISAR, and von Pastor, whose His- 
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tory of the Popes ranks as one of the most learned produc- 
tions of our day. 


XV 


The question naturally arises: what has the Catholic 
scholarship of the United States accomplished in the field of 
Church history during the past century and a half of modern 
historical criticism. The volumes of Father Pise stand 
alone as the only general history of the Church written by 
an American ecclesiastic. If we add to Father Pise the 
stately volumes published by Father REUBEN PARSONS, en- 
titled Studies in Church History, and the Manuals of Brrs- 
HAUESER, GGUGGENBERGER, N1cHOLAS WEBER, and the trans- 
lation of Alzog by PasiscH and Byrwng, there is little to 
chronicle in this wider field of historical interest. And yet 
in no land has the Catholic Church ever needed more intelli- 
gent and more constant defence against historians whose 
treatment of the Catholic past is so generously coloured with 
a pragmatic view of the relations between Church and State. 
Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, Henry Charles Lea, and espec- 
ially Parkman, have preempted the field of American his- 
toriography. They have given to our generation its views 
of the Church history of the nations they describe, and while 
it is generally agreed that a revaluation of their sources is 
needed, no Catholic historian has risen to mastery in this 
general field. JAmEs J. WaAtsH has accomplished more 
than any living American, more perhaps by the spoken 
word than in his volumes, to effect an objective estimate 
among our non-Catholic compatriots upon the historical past 
of Catholicism. Cartton J. H. Hayes has changed de- 
cidedly the current of American teaching in his Political and 
Social History of Modern Europe—Tuomas J. SHAHAN 
has written two volumes on the Beginning of Christianity 
and the Middle Ages which are worthy examples of the 
school of Duchesne and Stubbs. Recently, DE Roo, at a 
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time in life when most men and especially ecclesiastics feel 
they have earned the right to complete rest and reminiscence, 
has published five volumes of Materials for a History of 
Pope Alexander VI, which have yet to be fully weighed in 
the balance of modern criticism, but which already have been 
recognized as another link between American Catholic schol- 
arship and the finest scholarship of Europe. Of works in 
more particular fields, such as ecclesiastical biography, and 
corporative and institutional history, much has been done 
that is creditable. But all this class of work—with the ex- 
ception of such studies as ENGELHARDT’s Franciscans, 
Burns’ Catholic Schools, Hucues’ Jesuits, CAMPBELL’S 
Jesuits, O’DANIEL’s Fenwick, and O’BriEen’s Hidden Phase 
—is of a minor nature or of a limited interest. 

The truth is that the future historian of general ecclesias- 
tical history in the United States will find very little worthy 
of his subject written up to the present. Ecclesiastical his- 
tory as a science distinct from the Character-bildiing of the 
aspirants to the Catholic ministry has not yet risen above the 
level of mediocrity in our country. The teaching of Church 
history in Catholic colleges, seminaries and religious novi- 
ciates is below the standards of the already much-confused 
methods in use in non-sectarian schools, and is mostly con- 
fined to the half-hearted mastery of a textbook whose author 
or compiler has little precise knowledge of those peculiar 
apologetic problems in history which constitute our inherit- 
ance from Great Britain. Special training for teachers of 
history in American higher schools is hardly more than a 
generation old. Special training for teachers of Church 
history in our religious houses and seminaries has only been 
begun. The formation of the American Catuoric His- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION (I9IQ) gives promise of creating a 
national interest in general Church history, but it will be 
many years before the historical barrier between the Catholic 
Church and the non-Catholic Christian groups has been lev- 
eled by impartial Catholic scholarship. 
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XVI 

The continuity between the earliest No-Popery spirit of 
Great Britain and the present attitude of millions of our 
countrymen has never been broken. Fear and hatred of 
Rome have marched side by side with the movement towards 
the ever-vanishing frontier of the West, which spells all 
American history in a word. That spirit saw its gravest 
crisis in the East until almost our own day; but its vigorous 
persistence beyond the older frontiers must give pause to 
Catholic scholars who are cognizant of the progress of his- 
torical criticism in intellectual centres along the Atlantic 
Coast. 

From the days when the Simple Cobbler of Aggawam in 
America was being read with avidity in the early colonies, 
on through the whole of the colonial period, as can be verified 
in such collections as Charles Evans’ American Bibliography, 
to the days of the notorious anti-Catholic best sellers Maria 
Monk, and Rebecca Reid, to John W. Draper’s History of 
the Conflict between Religion and Science, and then on to 
the works of Henry Charles Lea, and the famous Festschrift 
of the Cornell University, Andrew D. White’s History of 
the Warfare of Science and Theology, the literature of the 
United States has never been without its stern reminders of 
the dangers inherent in Popery and the Roman communion 
to America’s political and intellectual liberty. The story of 
the Catholic press of the country from 1809 to the present 
has been a gallant, and at times, a losing struggle against the 
spread of a popular anti-Romanism based upon the historical 
prejudices of the past. It has often been remarked that the 
keynote of American history is to be found in the study of 
American Presbyterianism; and of the three main arteries 
of Protestantism, British Calvinism has never been vague in 
its attitude to Catholicism. Its chief tenet is found as graph- 
ically stated in the works of John Knox and his followers 
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as today, four centuries later, upon the walls of vacant 
houses in its birthplace in Ireland. 
XVII 

The historical objection to Catholicism has been usually 
presented in our country from this anti-papal standpoint, 
whether it be in the repetition of old-time shibboleths, such as 
the dark and gloomy past of the papacy, the black night 
without a soul of the Middle Ages, the incompatibility of 
Catholicism with national progress, the immorality of Latin 
America and especially of its clergy, or the various other 
strategic viewpoints with which we are familiar. But the 
mood and tense of millions in our country who are neither 
students nor readers of history but solely inheritors of the 
historical viewpoints of the past, will always be found to be 
indicative, positive, direct, and sure of its ground, when the 
oldest of all the Protestant objections to the Catholic Church 
—the objection in fact which was made consecrate by the 
Magdeburg historians—that of Double Allegiance is brought 
to the surface. There is a tenacity about this popular his- 
torical heresy which seems almost to defy explanation. 


XVIII 


It would be uncritical, and indeed, inaccurate to say that 
American Catholic scholars have accomplished nothing to 
break down the historical barrier which so effectually sepa- 
rates the two great groups of the Christian Church in this 
country. We have but to recall, as we can recall in all legi- 
timate pride, how on the morrow of Pope Leo’s celebrated 
Brief on Historical Studies, of August 18, 1883, there came 
together in the city of Philadelphia a group of Catholic lay- 
men and priests who founded the AMERICAN CATHOLIC Hrs- 
TORICAL SoctETY which is now rounding out forty years 
of loyal service to Leo’s ideal. We have but to recall the 
historical services rendered by other organizations, such as 
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the Catholic historical societies of New York, St. Paul, 
Chicago, and St. Louis, and the popular contributions by 
the Knights of Columbus through their COMMITTEE ON RE- 
LIGIOUS PREJUDICES and their HistorIcAL COMMISSION. 
We have but to mention the work accomplished by the his- 
torical group at the Catholic University of America, through 
its quarterly the Catholic Historical Review, or again of 
popular semi-historical productions such as the Catholic 
Builders of the Nation. We have to chronicle above all 
else done to dispel prejudice and to awaken love for the past 
of Catholicism that unique accomplishment, the sixteen vol- 
umes of the CatHoLtic ENcyctopepia. This helps us to 
realize that American Catholics have not been wholly idle. 
But even with this library of historical works before us, the 
truth is that what has been done is comparatively small in 
relation to our numbers, our wealth, and our scholarship. 


XIX 


What remains to be done is beyond the listing. And 
in what remains to be done, both laymen and priests have 
equal share. 

When our Church is ready to place side by side scholars 
of renown in the historical sciences of equal merit with lay- 
men like STOLBERG, CHATEAUBRIAND, JOHN MOELLER, DE 
Rosst, MoNTALEMBERT, OZANAM, and Von Pastor, and 
with priests like Lincarp, de Ram, NEWMAN, JANSSEN, 
Joun Morrts, DE SMEpT, GRISAR, GASQUET, and others, 
then can we begin to feel that the mission of the Catholic 
historian has been accepted by our Church. 

We need treatises on the classical objections against Cath- 
olicism, treatises for the learned as well as for the unlearned. 

We need irenic studies of the three main streams of Pro- 
testantism in the United States—Anglicanism, Lutheranism, 
and Calvinism. . 

We need Catholic studies in that intricate and difficult sub- 
ject of the relations between Church and State. 
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There is wanted a frank and fearless treatise on the his- 
torical past, present, and future, of religious toleration as 
viewed in the light of Catholic theology. 

Every one of the numerous auxiliary-sciences of history 
is awaiting a Catholic hand to gather up the splendid work 
accomplished in these sciences by non-Catholic scholars, in 
order that a common ground may be found for a mutual 
search for truth. 

No book in English on historical method for aspiring 
Catholic historians, written with all the wealth of Scholastic 
criteriology exists; and in the fascinating search for the 
laws which seem to have dominated human progress in the 
past, we have abandoned the field to the materialist, the 
economist, and the non-Christian sociologist. 

Even in the most important aspect of historical science, 
namely, in its philosophy, we have allowed the term to be- 
come a by-word among those who are willing to follow any 
logic except that which leads to a belief in Divine Provid- 
ence guiding the affairs of men. 

Our people could point to no parish in the land where a 
congregation has enjoyed seven years of historical instruc- 
tion which Philip Neri insisted should be given week after 
week by Baronius in Rome, four centuries ago. 


XX 


The New History found Catholic historical scholarship 
in America at its lowest ebb fifty years ago. 

One name is worthy of mention as an exception—that of 
JoHN GILMARY SHEA. 

The ever-increasing litany of its successes in the search of 
historical truth, a search carried on latterly with honour and 
impartiality in the halls of Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Johns 
Hopkins, Berkeley, Chicago, and Pennsylvania, as well as 
in the ranks of the American Historical Association during 
the past forty years, has not aroused concomitant eagerness 
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on the part of American Catholic scholars either to profit by 
the labours of these splendid teachers who devote themselves, 
in so many cases, to the historical past of the Catholic Church, 
or to imitate their work in our own colleges and universities. 

Of the value of the apparatus for Church-history teaching 
in our seminaries, little can be said by way of consolation. 

Ecclesiastical history as the ancilla in the house of theology 
has led a Cinderella-like life with no princely scholar to raise 
her from her drudgery and isolation. 

Few Catholic laymen of wealth have vision in this respect, 
for one will look in vain through Catholic libraries to find 
through their donations complete collections of all the source- 
material published in the field of Church history since the 
days of Baronius. 

Few of our priests, well prepared as they are by their 
theological studies to enter into the research and critical 
analysis of the past, are devoting themselves to the task of 
bringing the knowledge of that glorious past to our people. 


XXI 


The well-known phrase of Cicero—Nescire quod ante- 
quam natus sis acciderit, id est semper esse puerum, applies 
with more force to the American priesthood than to anyone 
else. On all sides the intellectual decomposition of religious 
Protestantism is turning the Christian world back to its 
original division—Nazarenes and pagans. Everything in 
life has been touched or tainted by this neopagan retrogres- 
sion, the inevitable result of the cleavage in the sixteenth 
century. 

In the presence of our modern religious indifferentism, 
deism or latitudinarianism, the leaders of the Christian army 
of God in the United States can not keep silent. . 

The age-old doctrines of the Catholic faith need to be 
held out to those who have lost all belief or whose belief is 
crumbling under the rains of constant attack from agnostic 
thinkers. 
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There should be going out in a constant stream from the 
pens of our priests treatises, books and monographs reassert- 
ing with all the wealth and strength of the modern critical 
historical method the supreme place of the Catholic faith in 
preserving for the future as it has ever preserved in the past 
the political security of the nation. 

The pages of the Catholic life need to be opened anew 
to men of good will that they may see the truth written 
therein that Christianity and civilization go hand in hand, 
that social culture and social progress are unthinkable apart 
from the doctrines of Christ, that all intellectual advance- 
ment which breaks with Christian theology is doomed to 
iead to moral obliquity of vision, that the religious aspira- 
tions of the individual as well as of the nation can never be 
fully developed outside the warmth and glow of Catholic 
devotional life, and that, beyond all these, in the fearsome 
uncertainty which hangs over the world, no durable peace 
is possible unless it be hedged about by the international 
authority of the Prince of Peace, the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
on earth. 


XXII 


This is indeed the Age of History, our special heritage 
from the nineteenth century. If we are to have an explana- 
tion of world-history we must first have the true theory, the 
true rationale, the true idea of the true Christian Church and 
her life through the centuries. Church history, as has al- 
ready been said, is the masterkey to open a hundred closed 
doors. This is what is meant by the phrase Kuchenge- 
schichte als Weltgeschichte, the world-record made intelligible 
by the church-record and without a knowledge of Church 
history “ we are compelled on matters the gravest, on a field 
the widest, on subjects of the most fascinating interest, on 
issues incomparable, to remain in irremediable darkness ”. 

For no other group in the Church of God should the study 
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of Church history have so sacred and so affectionate an ap- 
peal as the clergy. The history of the Church is for the 
priest not only the essential and abundant source of all the 
ecclesiastical sciences, the mistress indeed upon whom ever 
falls the duty of transmitting all that past centuries have 
gathered into the fold of Christ, it is a treasury of nova et 
vetera for the completion of Christ’s conquest of the world. 
As the minister of the church, the priest is the guardian and 
the defender of her history. It is to him above all, it is to 
his intelligence and to his devotion, that the Spouse of Jesus 
Christ has been confided, with all her annals, her titles to 
fame, her triumphs over evil, her laws of sanctification, her 
combats for truth, her victories for Almighty God. 


XXIII 


The history of the Church is the history of the priesthood 
and of the priesthood’s holy ministry for souls. All that the 
Church has ever done, she has done by means of the Christian 
priesthood—the preaching of the Gospel to the nations, the 
emancipation of Europe from barbarian rule, the spread of 
public and private law, the legislation which has kept civiliza- 
tion intact up to modern times, the gradual abolition of slav- 
ery, the preservation and transmission of ancient literary 
culture, the renaissance of art, science, music, and letters,— 
these are the works of the Church, works carried on amid 
incessant attacks by the forces of evil, and these works the 
Church has been able to accomplish through her pontiffs, her 
bishops, and her priests, and in which her priesthood has been 
the torchbearer of light amid the everencircling gloom of a 
paganism that never expires. 


XXIV 


Le livre tuera  Eglise—with what surety was it said, with 
what sureness could it still be said, as one looks back upon 
the last four hundred years of the certamen utriusque, if 
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there were not on the pages of the chronicle the story of a 
devotion to historical truth which does honour to non-Cath- 
olic as well as to Catholic historical scholarship. 

The history of the Church has been called one whirling’ 
adventure, with the heavenly chariot flying thundering 
through the ages, the dull heresies sprawling and prostrate, 
the wild truth reeling but erect. Each step in advance away 
from the slanderous age of the Centuries on towards free- 
dom from old-time bitterness and iconoclasm has marked a 
succession of revelations in which the beauty of the Church 
has become more and more apparent. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines are not yet reconciled; but may 
we not hope that in the warmth and devotion of this better 
ideal of historical progress, scholars of all creeds, but espec- 
ially those of our own faith, will continue to bring to light 
the manifold blessings the Catholic Church has given to men. 
Nihil veritas erubescit nisi solummodo abscondt! 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
DECEMBER 16, 1924 


This year marks the fortieth anniversary of the founding 
of the American Catholic Historical Society. A pioneer 
in the field in the United States, the Society has carried on 
a worthy and important work, building up an organization 
which has inspired the founding of similar societies of a 
national or diocesan character, all of which are laboring to 
preserve the history of Catholicity in this country, to collect 
mementoes of the explorers and pioneers, the missionaries 
and sisterhoods that have won imperishable triumphs for the 
faith and for civilization. 

In the large building at 715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, is 
a great collection of documents, books, relics and other 
articles associated with the early history of the various labor- 
ers in this fallow field, testimonials to great sacrifices and 
mighty services to God and country. 

It is not our purpose to review the achievements of the 
two score years since a small band of zealous Catholics or- 
ganized this Society, but merely to direct attention to the 
long period of activity, in the hope that some earnest Cath- 
olics who are not yet identified with the Society may be in- 
duced to associate themselves with the earnest Catholics 
whose names are now upon the rolls of membership. There 
is still urgent need for individual as well as concerted ser- 
vice, that the Society may be able to continue its labors. 

Under the direction of Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, certificates 
of membership have been issued to 723 members who had 
not received such certificates during a period of some years. 
The certificates are engraved and the names were written 
in an attractive style, making a document worthy of pre- 
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servation. Dr. Flick supervised the work of compiling the 
membership data on the index system, which forms a record 
of incalculable value to the Society. This index contains 
the names of all persons elected to membership since the 
organization was formed of a total of 2692. 

With this anniversary in mind, the Rev. Dr. Guilday, 
President of this Society, and Secretary of the American 
Catholic Historical Association, invited the latter associa- 
tion at its meeting in Columbus, Ohio, last Spring, to hold 
its December meeting in Philadelphia, as the guest of this 
Society. The invitation was accepted and arrangements 
have been completed for the meeting between Christmas and 
New Year’s. 

The local arrangements are in charge of Mr. James M. 
Willcox, a former President of this Society. One of the 
principal events of the week will be a public session to be 
held at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 
Street, Monday evening, December 29th. There will be 
addresses on special aspects of subjects of general interest 
by Dr. James J. Walsh, K. S. G., Hoffman Nickerson, M. A., 
Henry James Ford, Ph.D., acting President of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Willcox will preside at the meeting. 

The prize of $100 donated by Archbishop Messmer 
through this Society for the best essay on “‘ Catholic Mis- 
sionary Work Among the Colored People of the United 
States,” was awarded to Miss Miriam Murphy, of Boston, 
Mass. Miss Murphy’s study is published in the REcorps. 

The Index to the Recorps which was published early in 
the year at a cost of $2000, has sold to the number of 78. 
It is a work of inestimable value to all who possess the 
Recorps; and the price, $10 is very low considering the 
broad scope of the work and the great labor expended on 
its preparation. 

The Right Rev. Monsignor F. x. Wastl, Vice-President 
of this Society, has informed the Board of Managers of his 
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desire to give a prize of $100 annually for the best essay, by 
a pupil of the Catholic schools on some historical subject. 
His purpose in offering the prize is to arouse interest among 
school children in historical matters and in the work of this 
Society. The Board of Managers endorsed the idea and 
arrangements for carrying the plan into execution will likely 
be made during the coming year. 

Dr. Guilday was invited to talk to a society of women in 
Baltimore several months ago where he urged the taking up 
of the work of preparation for the tercentenary of the com- 
ing of Catholics to Maryland in 1627. He presented an 
outline of proposed work which was welcomed by the women. 

Dr. Guilday proposed to the Archbishop of Baltimore a 
program of work for the tercentenary. He suggested a 
list of subjects for historical pamphlets concerning Maryland 
as a part of the celebration. 

The Endowment Fund Trusteeship has been reorganized 
with the following as members: Mr. John J. Sullivan, Chair- 
man, Mr. John J. Coyle, Mr. Franklin S. Horn, Mr. M. P. 
Quinn and Dr. I. P. Strittmatter. 

The Society feels grateful to its many friends who have 
contributed books and articles, greatly enriching the stores of 
priceless treasures in its custody. Especially notable are the 
gifts of books from Dr. John T. Bottomley, of Boston, Mass. 

The Committee on Library and Cabinet of which Dr. John 
fF’. Roderer is Chairman, has acquired many important vol- 
umes by purchase. The additions have not been so many as 
the Committee has hoped to make an account of insufficient 
funds. 

During the year many magazines and newspapers have 
been bound. Many others should be bound at once but the 
funds are not ample at present and much work of that kind 
must be deferred. 

There have been some accessions to the membership roll 
during the year but the losses by death and resignations have 
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counterbalanced such gains. It is regretted that in this city 
with its numerous Catholic population the interest in this 
organizariom is not greater. The Society is a valuable 
adjunct to the Catholic Church, performing a service the 
Church itself has not the time nor the opportunity to carry 
on. The clergy are doing much to assist in the labor, but 
the burden of maintenance of necessity devolves upon the 
laity. Catholics who sincerely desire to be of help in this 
historical field should ally themselves with this Society. 
P. A. Kinstey, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
NOVEMBER, 30, 1924 


Receipts. 
Dyes trom active members .4). ...20- ese. $2000.00 
Duestront: life members. 2.5 Gsn-c2e selse eee 150.00 
Dues from contributing members ........... 6.00 
$2156.00 
Subscriptions tO WPCORDS: sasha oss. aesleltlaeiets $363.40 
Advertisements in RECORDS ............-...- 326.00 ; 
SAlepo be RECORDS et pretealce aetna. Simin wa sla deleus 111.73 
—— 802.13 
Subscriptions to Binding Fund ............. $420.00 ! 
Sale ots UNDE ast eae cain a ot esate Saleie.a nere 710.00 
Donation from Mrs. Pembroke D. Harton ... 10.00 
Krom Jn, Percy Keating estate. 3.0. 200-5- 72.05 
From de la Roche estate .......-22.6...-.0-% 64.97 
Interest on bonds, Endowment Fund ......... 190.00 
Interest on bonds, Life membership Fund .... 45.00 
Interest on deposits, General Fund .........- 50.75 
Interest on deposits, Life Membership Fund .. 51.36 
Interest on deposits, Endowment Fund ...... 9.05 
Interest on deposits, Memorial Care Fund .... 105.20 
1728.38 
——_—— $4686.51 
Balance December I, 1923 .......--- 663.09 


$5349.60 
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Expenses. 


Account of Committee on Hall: 


Interest on mortgage .......... $210.00 
Wiater ret, 20 sa. swstisenine atin 12.00 
Gas and electricity ............ 29.14 
(orl ASR On Ga oo fens Come ees, Fee 207,00 
Repairs and house supplies ..... 92.95 
Janitors 'setyicewm eee cee eee 332.00 
Account of Committee on Library: 
Books sjnaQitic o's hate Beers $50.07 
Appeal for Binding Fund ...... 5.50 


Account of Committee on Publication: 


Printing 4 nos. of REcorpDs ..... $1181.47 
Printing INDEX on a/c ......... 500.00 
Wrappers and addressing: ...... 16.24 
iHanlinejandepostagemsceereeees 41.20 


Account of Secretary: 
Printing, postage and stationery $254.58 


Melephone w xenhce <i. ase see Ce oe 55.30 
Dues in Federation of Hist. Soc. 2.00 
Prize duSSay Gide see ieee ee iene 100.00 
Salaries ee aks canes parece waren 790.00 


Transfer to Life Membership Fund 
Transfer to Memorial Care Fund 


Balance December 1, 1924 
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Invested in bonds, 
On deposit in Beneficial Saving Fund 


Life Membership Fund: 
Invested in bonds 
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$3900.00 
225.50 


$4125.50 


$1000.00. 
1500.00 
—_ $2500.00 


$2737.22 


ANTI-CATHOLIC PARTIES IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
1776-1860 


REV. DR. PAUL J. FOIK, C.S.C., AUSTIN, TEXAS 


The history of anti-Catholic political parties in the United 
States is but the story of the recurrence of religious intol- 
erance. The civil and religious liberties of the Catholic 
people of America have frequently been made the object of 
attack by petty pot-house politicians, disgruntled demagogues 
and flamboyant fanatics. History records that at times 
these conspirators against equality and freedom have suc- 
ceeded in confounding the populace, arousing dormant 
prejudices, and finally raising storms of passionate hatred 
and persecution for no other purpose than to satisfy their 
own craving for power or to enrich themselves by commer- 
cialized bigotry. Notwithstanding the fact that the Fathers 
of our Country had clearly enunciated the principles that 
should govern American citizens on questions of religion, 
the ink of the document containing these fundamental 
articles was hardly dry when antipathy for Roman Catholics 
began to manifest itself.’ 

We need not be surprised at these frequent attacks on 
religion, because in colonization America has had a very 
unique history due to circumstances. Religious liberty and 
exclusiveness were the motives that brought settlers to seek 
homes in this primeval wilderness. “The American 
colonies”, says Winston, “were founded when religious 

1 Story of the Irish in Boston, together with biographical sketches of 


representative men and noted women, edited and compiled by James B. 
Cullen, Boston, 1890, p. 15. 
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persecution was committing frightful ravages in Europe, 
when there was no country that had not its established 
church, in the train of which follows all the usual conse- 
quences of intolerance and persecution. Bigotry rode ram- 
pant and red over all lands. In France whole populations 
were put to death. In Holland the doom of death was pro- 
nounced on three millions of innocent persons in a royal 
decree of three lines. The fields of Germany were saturated 
with blood, the best and the bravest of Ireland were mur- 
dered, and nearly every acre of the Island was confiscated. 
In England, Scotland and Switzerland the people, lashed into 
a frenzy of religious intolerance, committed on one another 
every form of legalized oppression and every variety of 
atrocious cruelty: burning, beheading, hanging, poison, tor- 
ture, maiming, whipping, were the universal fashion, and 
it seemed as if mankind were to be devoted to sacrifice. 
The earliest settlers in our country who fled from these 
unhappy scenes of terror were for the most part as intoler- 
ant in religious matters as the oppressors they had left be- 
hind.”’ ? 

The Pilgrim Fathers of New England furnished one of 
the most striking examples of an organized effort for separa- 
tion. The Puritans sought exclusively their own good, or 
attempted to make it paramount. One of these goods, so 
they judged, was not to allow the Celtic blood to diffuse 
itself among them. They labored to maintain the traditional 
purity of their English ancestry. They attempted also to 
build up a theocracy, similar to that of stubborn Israel, a 
theocracy in which temporal success and prosperity was a 
pledge of God’s favor and a guarantee of eternal felicity. 
New England was the promised land and the Puritans were 


2 American Catholics and the A. P. A., by Patrick Henry Winston, a 
complete History of American Catholics in their relations to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and a Review of Meaning, Methods and Men 
of the American Protective Association, Chicago, 1895, pp. 16-17. 
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God’s “chosen people.” The foreigner and especially the 
aggressive Irishman occupied a place in their esteem that 
the Jews had of old assigned to the uncircumcised and un- 
believing Gentile.* 

The Quaker colonies of Pennsylvania early practiced the 
same systematic exclusiveness. Yet the drab-coated de- 
scendents of William Penn, while not over-tolerant, were 
more disposed to live at harmony with their fellow citizens 
who had no sympathy with their peculiar religious tenets. 
The seeds of discord came chiefly from people who had 
drifted in from New England. In New York the descen- 
dants of the Dutch settlers were mostly Protestant. Cath- 
olics labored under many disabilities until their numbers 
were such as to compel respect and attention. Some of the 
early Irish exiles formed themselves into an American 
Society of United Irishmen. About 1792 the organization 
in Ireland warned the English Government against a con- 
tinuance of its abuses and threatened that unless reforms 
were forthcoming, the people would be driven to embrace 
republicanism. The great minds of Ireland, at last thor- 
oughly aroused, sought objects on which to employ their 
energies. Then was born that intellectual activity and 
moral earnestness which was to stir the souls of all true 
Irishmen, not only in their native land but also in that of 
their adoption, the United States of America. While Irish 
patriots were still in the midst of their struggle in the 
Emerald Isle, branches of the society were formed in Amer- 
ica. Mathew Carey, William Duane and others fearlessly 
advocated these doctrines in the face of a Federalist opposi- 

3The Puritan Commonwealth, by Oliver, p. 432; History of New 
England, by J. G. Palfrey, vol. i, chap. ix; The Beginning of New 
England, by Fiske, chap. iv; Lowell Institute Lectures in Early Hist. 
of Mass., by G. E. Ellis, pp. 50-55; The Emancipation of Mass., by 
Adams, chap. i; Hist. of Mass. by D. Campbell, vol. ii, chap. xxii; 
Boston Town Records. Establishment of the Catholic Church in New 
England, by James Fitton, Boston, 1872, p. 76. 
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tion that was at this time becoming manifest.* The Aurora, 
the mouthpiece of the Jeffersoniah Party, published articles 
encouraging the activities of the United Irishmen.° 

The English Government looked with some apprehension 
on the strength and influence wielded by this sympathetic 
organization in America, and Sir Robert Lister, then Min- 
ister tothe United States, set to work systematically to check, 
if possible, this concerted movement made by members and 
friends of the Society in America.® 

Sir Robert’s efforts were unfortunately only too success- 
ful. He was on terms of closest intimacy with some of the 
highest officials of the American Government and persuaded 
them that the presence of these Irish enthusiasts was a 
menace to American institutions and liberty.". In 1798 the 
year of the Rebellion in Ireland, President Adams took 
occasion to address a message to Congress impressing mem- 
bers with the necessity of passing some suitable legislation 
relative to the admission of foreigners to the country and 
their residence here.* By the passage of the Alien and 
Sedition Laws a dangerous autocracy was established. 
Foreigners remained in the country at the mercy of the 
(President. If they earned his displeasure, or if they were 
regarded as “dangerous”, they might be compelled to 
undergo a term of imprisonment, to suffer perpetual dis- 
qualification from the right of citizenship, or be obliged in 
the end to quit the country. At best they were merely 

* History of Irish Periodical Literature, by R. R. Madden, vol. ii, 
PP. 233-235; Lives and Times of the United Irishmen, vol. ii, series 2; 
Journal of American Irish Historical Society, vol. iv, p. 89, Boston, 1904; 


article by Edward O’Meagher Condon, “Irish Immigration to the U. S. 
since 1790,” reprint from the Pilot, Boston, Mass. 


5 Journal of American Irish Historical Society, vol. iv, p. 80. 

8 Tbid., p. 80. . 

7 Ibid., p. 80. 

8 The Irish in America, by Edward O’Meagher Condon, p. 259; see 
also Irish in America, by Maguire. 
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tolerated, since fourteen years must elapse before they re- 
ceived the full rights of citizenship.’ 

As might naturally be expected the opposition press, con- 
trolled principally by Irishmen mostly Catholic, challenged 
the President’s action and criticised the Alien law with a 
just severity. But Mr. Adams was not to be daunted. He 
succeeded in influencing Congress to pass a law which made 
it seditious libel to reflect on the conduct of the chief ex- 
ecutive or to question the motives of Congress. 

Matthew Lyon of Vermont an Irishman and a Catholic 
was the first one to suffer under the Sedition Law. By a 
strange irony of fate Mr. Adams suffered defeat by the 
deciding vote of Lyon when up for re-election against 
Jefferson. John Daly Burke was another man on whom 
President Adams kept a sharp eye. He intended to hand 
Burke over to the British authorities. Aaron Burr knowing 
of this intention informed Burke and thus facilitated his 
escape. 

When the English Minister heard of the passage of these 
laws his joy knew no bounds. In a letter written in 1799 
to the Governor General of Canada he related that “ some 
of the Federalists had taken the law into their own hands” 
and that their conduct “had given rise to much animosity. 
to threats, and a commencing of armed associations among 
those opposed to the laws particularly among the United 
Irishmen; some apprehend that this may lead to civil war.” *° 

The Puritanical Federalists scorned these foreigners as 
bog-trotters and wild Irishmen to the very day when the 
party became extinct." Dr. MacNeven writing about this 

9 Op. cit., p. 259, also Journal of Amer. Irish. Hist’l Society, vol. viii, 
p. 89; ibid., vol. iii, p. 63 et seg.; article on “Men of Irish Blood who 
have attained distinction in American Jouration.” 

10 Journal American Irish Historical Society, vol. iii, p. 63 et seq.; 
ibid., vol. iv, pp. 89-90. 

11 The Irish Scots and the “ Scotch Irish,” by Hon. John C. Linehan, 
p. 72. 
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matter shortly after his arrival in America states that “ the 
same virulence and invective, the same violation of truth, 
the same distortion of fact, that marked the conduct of the 
English faction towards the United Irishmen in Europe have 
been renewed against them here by the retainers and hire- 
lings of the same enemy.” * 

A desultory attack on foreigners especially the Irish and 
Catholic seems to reflect itself in the press necessitating the 
founding of several national journals whose chief duty was 
to fight the battles of immigrants who came to America 
chiefly to avoid revolution and tyranny in the lands of their 
birth. The Globe and Emerald when the Truth-Teller was 
established in 1825 stated: “ We believe there is no journal 
in this city (N. Y.) devoted to the defense of the Roman 
Catholic religion and even we, who have so often claimed for 
the members of that church a full participation in all the 
political rights, have never attempted to enter the arena of 
theological controversy.” 

The Federalists, defeated several times in their attempts 
to beguile the people of this country into a policy which 
would give the Puritan element of the American population 
an ascendency in Church and State, at last had to resort to 
new tactics. Under the obnoxious garb of Federalism they 
knew they could achieve but little. Hence they discarded 
the name, formed alliances with’ other discontented factions 
in politics and continued their pursuit of power by endeavor- 
ing to arouse religious prejudices against Catholics. Thus 
in this struggle to maintain their civil and religious freedom 
the Truth-Teller became by force of circumstance the 
mouthpiece to Catholics in New York City and in other 
large centers of population. 


12 Pieces of Irish History, Illustrative of the conditions of the- Cath- 
olics of Ireland, of the Origin and Progress of the Political System of 
the United Irishmen, and of their Transactions with the Anglo-Irish 
Government, by Wm. J. MacNeven, New York, 1807, p. 160, et seq. 
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The triumph of Catholicity in Ireland through Catholic 
Emancipation only succeeded in alarming and arousing the 
susceptibilities of the traditionally hostile faction in Amer- 
ican politics. The plan of a concerted action on the part 
of seventy-three ministers attached to the Presbyterian and 
the Dutch Reformed Churches in New York City spread 
the anti-Catholic movement over the length and breadth of 
the United States.** They chose the press as one of their 
weapons to carry on systematic warfare. A newspaper 
called the Protestant was established in the metropolis 
under the direction of Parson Brownlee. At the same 
time the Jesuit and Catholic Sentinel made its appear- 
ance in Boston. The latter speaks of its Protestant con- 
temporary in the following language: “It is a paper so 
notoriously infamous as to reflect disgrace upon the very 
name it has imprudently assumed, a paper from whose 
profligacy of expression, satanic baseness, anti-social, anti- 
Christian spirit, the sensible, respectable and virtuous Protes- 
tants of New York and the Union at large shrink with 
honest Christian indignation.” 

To test the credulity of the Protestant and perhaps to 
furnish a little amusement to himself and his friends, Father 
Hughes, afterwards Archbishop of New York, wrote to 
this journal some extravagant communications known as 
the “ Cranmer Letters”. The hungry Protestant swallowed 
the bait with avidity and called for more. For about four 
months Father Hughes manufactured the most ludicrously 
false accounts about the Catholic Church and its ceremonies 
that could be imagined. Parson Brownlee himself could not 
have written better : “ Mark”, said Father Hughes, speaking 
of this affair later, “ Mark how he bespatters me with dirty 
eulogy: ‘our Philadelphia friend communicates his melan- 

13 See files of the Truth Teller in the later twenties and early thirties ; 


see also Records and Studies of U. S. Cath. Hist. Society of New York; 
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choly intelligence in a very evangelical spirit of sensibility 
and fervor. We trust Cranmer will remember that his letters 
are sermons of momentous importance and they are now 
read with intense and increasing interest by a rapidly aug- 
menting host of Protestants of a like spirit. The oftener 
we decorate our columns with such pathetic appeals and 
heart-stirring facts the more encouragement we shall feel 
to blow the trumpet in Sion and sound the alarm on the Holy 
Mountain. We hope our correspondent will supply us with 
plenty of Gospel ammunition and it shall be discharged so 
as to produce the desired effect.’ ” “ 

But the time came to throw off the mask; so in the issue 
of July 3, 1830 of the Truth TeNer, Father Hughes ex- 
plodes the whole plot. in a full-page exposition entitled 
“Cranmer Converted: or An Address to those Ministers of 
the Gospel who have recommended the Protestant to the 
Patronage of the Christian Public”. 

One part of the exposition gives us the motive which 
actuated these seventy-three ministers of the Gospel. It 
states: “‘ Your enemies say that you and your sect are im- 
pelled by the desire of religious preéminence over your 
fellow-citizens of other denominations. They say, and re- 
member the accusation does not originate with Catholics, 
that being prematurely detected in your plans, and seeing 
but little chance of success, whilst the eye of the public is 
on you, you have hit upon the expedient and cry against the 
unoffending Catholics and representing them as the persons 
who are preparing to tear up the Charter of American 
liberty, which was signed with Catholic ink and sealed with 
Catholic blood. They say that your object is to send the 
strong, but perhaps innocent prejudices of the American 
people in pursuit of imaginary game, in order that pending 
the chase, you may cement the bonds of matriomny between 


14 Life of Archbishop Hughes, by John R. S. Hassard, New York, 
1866. 
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Church and State, and regale the weary hunters at the 
nuptial feast. I hope if ever such a banquet should be 
spread, the guests will be dressed in mourning.” 

The tendencies of the times can also be traced in the 
resolutions of the Hartford Convention just a few years 
earlier. Article six of the proceedings reads as follows: 
“No person, who shall hereafter be naturalized shall be 
eligible as a member of the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, or capable of holding any civil 
office under the authority of the United States.” *° 

One can perceive here the mistrust of certain native- 
borns for the new immigrant whose power and influence 
increased with the young republic. The theme, which we 
find consistently advocated by all opponents of Catholicity 
during the first half-century of democracy in America, ap- 
plies to all movements that have been waged against the 
Church at all times. It may be reduced to the proposition 
that it was the duty of all Americans to preserve the republic, 
its government, and its constitutional liberties against all 
enemies. Ignorance of the Catholic Church and of her 
tenets has caused her to be regarded frequently as inimical 
to republican institutions. Political wise-acres have played 
upon the misinformed, and have abused the credulity of 
these men by gross fabrications and cunning misrepresen- 
tations. 

With the adoption of the Constitution the question of 
toleration arose and freedom of worship was declared in 
no uncertain terms. Article Six, Section three, declares: 
“No religious test shall be required as a qualification for 
any office of public trust in the United States.” The first 
amendment to the Constitution adds: “ ‘Congress shall make 

15 “American Politics from the beginning to date embodying a history 
of all political parties with their views and records on all important 


questions. Great speeches on all great issues, etc., by Hon. Thos. V. 
Cooper and Hector T. Fenton, bk. ii, Political Platforms, p. 23. 
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no law respecting the establishment of religion or prohibtt- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” In speaking of this amend- 
ment the Supreme Court of the United States says: “ At the 
first session of the first Congress, the amendment, now under 
consideration, was proposed with others by Mr. Madison. 
It met the views of the advocates of religious freedom and 
was adopted. Mr. Jefferson afterwards, in reply to an ad- 
dress to him by a committee of the Danbury Baptist Asso- 
ciation took occasion to say: ‘ Believing with you that re- 
ligion is a matter which lies solely between man and God’, 
that he owes account to none other for his faith or his 
worship; that legislative powers of the government reach 
actions only, and not opinions, I contemplate with sovereign 
reverence that act of the whole American people, which 
declared that their legislature should ‘ make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof ’, thus building a wall of separation between Church 
and State. Adhering to this expression of the supreme will 
of the nation in behalf of the rights of conscience, I shall 
see with sincere satisfaction the progress of those sentiments, 
which tend to restore man to all his natural rights. Com- 
ing as this does from an acknowledged leader of the advo- 
cates of the measure, it may be accepted almost as an 
authoritative declaration of the scope and effect of the 
amendment thus secured.” *® 

In spite of these solemn judgments regarding consti- 
tutional rights and privileges, unscrupulous and scheming 
politicians could always be found, whose chief concern was 
to give discomfort to their opponents in order to satisfy their 
own selfish ends. They tried by every means to abridge 
the liberties of Catholics. It was part and parcel of their 
system of operation to employ all agencies of propaganda, 
the press, the pulpit, and the political platform to accomplish 
their purpose. Churches resounded with harangues against 


16 Works of Thos. Jefferson, vol. viii, p. 133. 
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Catholics. Sunday Schools inculcated uncompromising war 
against the “ Pope and his slavish subjects.” Publications, 
vile and obscure, would be regarded as a contamination in 
the purlieu of a Sodom or a Gomorrah, found everywhere 
a ready market because they slandered the Roman Church. 
We know that after the wicked falsehoods of one of these 
productions were exposed, and when the book was no longer 
salable, that a certain clergyman in New York, the editor 
of a scurrilous and diabolical newspaper, quarreled with his 
iniquitous associates about a division of the spoils. 

This forms the background when the Nativist party took 
its place in American politics. It was quite natural that the 
political organizations of the time should seek to obtain the 
influence of the foreign vote. The two great parties had 
contended for years with alternate success, the alien vote 
holding the balance of power. Those who had traditionally 
sided against the new comers, easily pictured to themselves 
the menacing power that this great immigrant element would 
soon produce, if they were not checked: hence the Native 
American Party was established. 

One other movement must be noted as having an influence 
on the spirit of the times, although the feelings were only 
sectional. The Masonic power in New York began early in 
the twenties to assert itself. The year 1821 witnessed con- 
siderable building activities. The many temples or lodge 
halls that were constructed showed that membership in the 
order was being pushed with unusual vigor. In 1825 one 
hundred and sixteen lodges met in conclave and forty-four 
new charters were granted. Men prominent in various 
walks of life joined the order, and the influence of the 
organization grew. 

In 1826 events occurred that showed the dangers of 
Masonry in Government. A certain William Morgan at 
this time revealed the hidden work of the order, and for 
violation of his oath, he was abducted into Canada, where 
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it is said that he lost his life by being thrown into Niagara 
River. The disappearance of this unfortunate man aroused 
general indignation. Some of the men implicated in the 
crime conspiracy were apprehended, but the wheels of Jus- 
tice were held, for it was rumored that judges, jury, and 
even the legislature itself, had a majority of its members in 
Masonic societies. This obstruction in the administration 
of justice stirred up a furor in public opinion, and gave rise 
to the Anti-Masonic Party, which cast thirty-three thousand 
votes for Governor of New York in 1828.7 

It was with this newly formed party that William Seward 
and Thurlow Weed became closely identified. The organi- 
zation after it had accomplished its purpose ceased to exist. 
In 1832 only the electoral vote of Vermont was cast in its 
favor. During its short life the Anti-Masonic party suc- 
ceeded, temporarily at least, in curbing Masonic power. A 
short period of decline was experienced in Masonry, but 
after 1835 another phenomenal growth occurred, aided in 
no small degree by the rise of the Nativist movement. This 
new organization was a secret fraternity with several degrees 
and a distinct ritual, which defines in unmistakable language 
the real purpose of the party.** 

Different portions of the United States looked upon the 
immigrant problems from the viewpoint of the special in- 
terests of the section. The eastern states complained 
bitterly that the Atlantic coast cities were becoming each 
the rendezvous of bands of revolutionary outcasts from 
Europe, men politically ambitious, restless and even criminal. 
Much hurtful propaganda of this kind caused all immigrants 
to be regarded as undesirable. Under this hypocritical 
mask of patriotic sentiment the real cause of unrest was 
discernible—the rapidly increasing Catholic population. 

17 American Historical Association’s Annual Report, vol. i, Wash- 
ington, 1902, article “Anti-Masonic Party,” p. 377. 

18 Ibid. op. cit., p. 377. 
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The South hardly received any augmentation in its numbers. 
The reason for alarm for them was inequality of represen- 
tation. The Catholic question did not. enter into the prob- 
lem, except where the inherited prejudices of citizen were 
fanned into flames by unscrupulous party propagandists. 
In the North the influx of the foreigner caused the Nativists 
to assert themselves by every species of calumny. People 
began to malign Catholic bishops and priests, the Catholic 
religion was continually held up to ridicule, and finally there 
was violence and bloodshed followed by wholesale destruc- 
tion of property. 

The night of 11th of August 1834 will long be a memor- 
able one to the Catholics and Protestants of America—the 
night of the burning of Charlestown Convent. The peace 
of the just shone through the darkness on the tower and 
cross at Mt. Benedict. The good nuns of St. Ursula and 
the students have long retired to rest. But hark, what 
wicked dreams abuse this curtained sleep! Ah, it is no 
idle fancy that calls them from their peaceful slumbers, 
but the howls of fiendish rage in men. The poor defenceless 
inmates are at the cruel mercy of a mob of cowardly ruffians, 
incited to deeds of violence by sensational rumors circulated 
by knavish newspapers. Hardly have the half-clad fugi- 
tives sought a temporary safety, than the torch of the in- 
cendiary is applied, and the convent is soon reduced to a 
mass of smouldering ruins. 

The editor of the Jesuit and Catholic Sentinel thus pic- 
tures the terrible outrage; “ Before the occurence of these 
events we could not have believed it possible that in this age 
and in this country fifty men could have been found base 
enough to be guilty of such enormity. 

“ Heaven’s Sovereign save all beings but Himself. 

“That hideous sight,—the naked human heart. 

“Tt must be degrading, though the concession is admitted, 
that the perpetuators were Americans—Native Americans— 
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Yankees. The ground rendered holy by the blood of the 
countrymen and contemporaries of Charles Carroll has been 
polluted by the demoniacal act of those, who inherit the 
blessings which he aided to purchase. At the last visit of 
Lafayette, Charlestown was the scene of a grand patriotic 
pageant. The friend of our country assisted in laying the 
cornerstone of a monument in the struggle in which he was 
participator. That monument is still unfinished—and who 
is worthy to complete it? Under its very brow are the 
dark, the gloomy proofs that there are those among the 
professional descendents of the heroes of ’76, who are craven 
enough to war upon women; and sufficiently bigoted and 
ignorant to think they do God service by sacrilege, arson, 
and desecration of the grave.” 

“Look from Bunker Hill to Mount Benedict on this 
monument and then on that, on the one is an obelisk in 
memory of heroes; on the other a pile of blackened ruins; 
grounds trampled and desolate; a tomb broken open; rifled, 
desecrated; are the least enduring memorials of the respect 
of a part of the American people for that clause of the 
constitution which warrants protection to the religious 
worship of every citizen. We say least enduring because 
the mischief to the buildings may be repaired, Mt. Benedict 
may again smile as was its wont but the facts are a matter 
of history.” 

In the New England Magazine of June 1835 an un- 
prejudiced writer was filled with indignation at the disgrace- 
ful subserviency of the press. The Nativist newspapers 
tried to throw discredit on the Ursulines and their friends. 
This was done to avoid the stigma of blame and disrepute 
to themselves, and to prepare the public mind for the publi- 
cation of Miss Reed’s “ Six Months in a Convent”. .The 
contents of this villainous work calumniating the Ursuline 
community were seized upon as a pretext for all the out- 
rages that had been committed against them. 
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Columns after columns of print appeared giving lengthy 
reports on mock investigations, such were the awful traves- 
ties of justice in Massachusetts. Riots were caused by the 
blocking of an Irish funeral procession; mutiny and in- 
subordination occurred in the state militia because of the 
presence of the Irish Montgomery Guards in the same camp 
with Native Americans. The heart grows sick and the 
mind gets weary recording these evidences of religious strife, 
that crowd into the few short years that threatened almost 
civil war in certain parts of the United States. 

It is difficult to imagine that these events took place in a 
country dedicated to liberty, in a community distinguished 
for its civilization, whose chief city assumes for herself the 
proud appellation of the American Athens, whose Univer- 
sity boasts of priority of foundation with any in the land, 
and the richest endowment of any institution in the Union. 
Yes, the whole matter was a cool, deliberate, systematic 
piece of brutality contrived by Nativists, and the raging 
fanaticism was kept alive and rekindled as long as it served 
the purposes of politicians and sectarian zealots. 

In 1836 there appeared a book under the lurid title, 
“ Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk.” She was a girl of 
a rebellious and evil character, who had been consigned by 
her mother to an institution of Sisters at Montreal. After 
an investigation her experiences at Hotel Dieu were found 
to be nothing but a tissue of lies. Rev. J. T. Slocum, who 
published the work with the assistance of others, was de- 
nounced by all and degraded as a scoundrel. The other 
conspirators wrangled over their ill-gotten gains. 

Hardly had the effects of these malicious attacks subsided, 
than fresh encounters took place in Philadelphia and New 
York, fomented by the activities of Native Americans. 
The critical period for Catholicity came in July 1843, when 
the question of the Bible in public schools brought Catholics 
and the members of the party into bitter conflict. By the 
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beginning of November, when the Protestant league opened 
its winter campaign in Philadelphia, there was no longer any 
reason to doubt what desperate measures that organization 
would take for the “ Extirpation of Popery ”. 

Knowing the avowed intention of these agitators, we shall 
not be surprised at the awful catastrophe that was soon to 
follow. The dark deeds of Mt. Benedict pale when con- 
trasted with the terrible destruction that commenced on 
Monday, May 6, 1844; on that day began Philadelphia’s 
“Reign of Terror”. Fire, rapine, bloodshed, death—such 
are the records of the darkest age in America’s religious 
history. Listen to the plaintive words of the editor of the 
Catholic Herald as he views the scenes of utter desolation: 
“In the city of Philadelphia, within a few rods of the spot 
where he concluded his treaty with the Indian tribes, and 
where the world said that religious freedom had established 
her throne, another monument is raised to prove the ex- 
istance and to mark the ravages of the glowing monster of 
religious intolerance. Every day it is acquiring force and 
strength amongst us. It seems anxious to raise its trophies 
along side those which commemorate the birth of American 
Liberty. As the blackened walls of Mt. Benedict stands a 
scoffing commentary on the opposite monument of Bunker 
Hill, so will the smouldering ruins of St. Augustine’s and 
St. Michael’s tell the doleful tale to the traveller, who passes 
from the hall, ‘whence liberty was proclaimed throughout 
the land,’ to visit the spot, where justice and liberty seemed 
to have chosen a dwelling place. But alas, what a sight 
meets his gaze, what disappointment fills his heart, as he 
views the desecrated altars!” 

The Philadelphia Ledger of May 11 had the following 
account: “ The scene of the riots presented a spectacle of 
perfect desolation. Ruin lifted its wan and haggard head 
through the blackened and yawning walls on every side, 
while the emblem of mourning and death hung from the 
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muffled knocker and partly closed shutter. It was a heart- 
sickening sight, the like of which we hope we may never 
again look upon in this or any other city; and next to this, 
the humiliating display of American bunting, as a means 
of protecting the property of any class or sect of citizens 
from the prejudices and the destructive propensities of an- | 
other. Rows of houses for squares round the infected 
district and in fact, for some distance out in the suburbs, 
have small tri-colored flags protruding from the windows, 
a sight mortifying and humiliating to those who have been 
taught to believe that our laws afford equal and efficient 
protection to all.” 

The United States Gazette gave the following graphic 
description of the Churches, the school house and the many 
dwelling places that the passion of men had doomed to de- 
struction: “ The heart sickens at such exhibitions, and in- 
quires for the justice of men that allowed such unlawful 
unruly violence; or the justice of Heaven, which seemed to 
sleep amid the wrong doings of the wicked, both when the 
murders were committed and the property wasted. We 
learned nothing there to answer the inquiry, but returning 
by way of Fourth Street, we went up and stood amid the 
smouldering ruins of St. Augustine’s, and when we renewed 
our inquiry, our eyes rested on the uppermost part of the 
opposite wall, from which the fire pealed every particle of 
plaster and licked off the decorative paint, but as if in de- 
fiance of the wrath of men and the fury of the flames, there 
stood in clear uninjured letters the inscription: ‘The Lord 
Seeth’ and we turned away satisfied in our heart and ex- 
claiming in quiet submission: ‘Shall not the judge of all 
earth do right.’ ” 

The state of feeling that brought disaster and disgrace to 
the city of Philadelphia must in a larger measure be at- 
tributed to the obnoxious sentiments contained in a certain 
portion of the religious and secular press of that day. Much 
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acrimony and prejudice were excited by the publications of 
the Philadelphia Tract Society, which stormed the State of 
Pennsylvania with its leaflets. In one year the organization 
distributed nearly two million pages of printed matter. 
People’s minds were saturated with political tirades of the 
menaces of Popery to our free institutions. In the midst 
of all this turmoil besides the desolation that was visited on 
St. Augustine’s and St. Michael’s Churches and rectories, 
the valuable library of the Augustinians was impiously de- 
stroyed, as well as the convent of the Sisters of Charity 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

In New York Nativist mobs endeavored to reproduce 
atrocities equal to those perpetrated in Philadelphia. Only 
the vigilance and clear foresight of Archbishop Hughes pre- 
vented its accomplishment. He gave the warning to the 
bigots. “If a single Catholic Church was burned in New 
York the city would become a second Moscow.” The civil 
authorities in New York and especially Mayor Harper— 
although they shared the Native American feeling—feared 
that prophetic warning of Archbishop Hughes, and suc- 
ceeded in restoring order. Had this defiance to mobocracy 
not been heeded, every Irishman in New York City would 
have fired his own house, and this would have brought 
about a general conflagration with destruction to enemies’ 
property as well.”® 

Behind all these demonstrations directed against the 
foreign and especially the Catholic elements of our popula- 
tion was the movement of the Native American Party. The 
principle of the organization like that of its successor, the 
Knownothing Party was first, the proscription of those pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic faith, and second, the exclusion 
of all foreign-born persons from positions of trust and 
emolument under the government of the United States. 


19 Tife of Archb. Hughes, by Hassard, see also Works of Archb. 
RAughes, vols. i-ii, 
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The party adopted the slogan ‘‘ Americans only shall govern 
Americans.” 

The Brutus Letters from the poison pen of Samuel F, 
B. Morse, inventor of the telegraph, polluted the minds of 
Americans with Anti-Catholic hatred, and the sentiments 
of the vile work furnished the actual foundation of Native 
Americanism as an organized party. That very same year 
Monroe was nominated for Congress on the platform 
“ Elevate no person of foreign birth to any office of honor, 
trust, or profit in the United States.” And although this 
candidate was not openly committed to this doctrine, yet it 
was fully endorsed by the Whigs. 

The Democratic party was more consistent in its attitude 
towards foreigners and encouraged them by every means in 
its power. In 1844 Clay in a letter to a friend wrote 
“There is a general tendency among the Whigs to unfurl 
the banner of the Native American Party.” In New York, 
however, Bishop Hughes had to face opposition of both 
parties, when he threw down the gauntlet to the Public 
School Society, on the question of a free share of the School 
funds for Catholics. This precipitated the strong and bitter 
anti-Catholic prejudices, which the opposition utilized in 
electing James Harper as Mayor of New York. 

After the presidential election of 1844 Polk, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, carried New York City over 
(Clay by a large vote, but in the entire state the majority 
was only five thousand one hundred and six; but that was 
quite sufficient to capture the whole thirty-six electoral votes. 
The fact, that there was a Catholic Party in New York 
City was, perhaps, the reason for Mr. Clay’s defeat. 

The Nativist and the Whig alliance was weakened but it 
perdured. Scisco states that there was a close relation 
between the two, and he adds, “It had the appearance of 
a natural affinity, but it was due to the facts that Deomcratic 
leaders steadily refused to ally themselves to a movement 
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which would lose them the confidence of the Irish Catholic 
vote. Whig leaders on the other hand could do so readily 
and did not hesitate to join hands with Nativism when to 
their own interest. There were however certain Whig 
leaders that fought the battle of equal rights for all American 
citizens on principle, and’to save the identity of their own 
party. Nor did they ever deviate from that course. Con- 
spicuous among these men were William Seward, Thurlow 
Weed and Horace Greeley.” *° In fact later, about 1855, 
there appeared a novel entitled “Stanhope Burleigh” 
written by C. Edwards Lister under the nom-de-plume of 
Helen Dhu, and in this book these leaders were portrayed 
as selling American institutions for Catholic votes. The 
Know-Nothings tried to defeat Seward for reelection to 
the United States Senate and almost succeeded. He WOtl 
his seat by a very narrow margin. 

In 1847 the Nativists recommended Zachary Taylor for 
President, but this support did not mean much, for the 
decline of Nativism was at hand.** In place of the national 
organization a number of secret societies sprung up. All 
had the same principles as Nativism and they formed the 
connecting links with Know-Nothingism. The coordination 
of these secret societies prepared the way for the major 
alliance with discontented politicians among the Whigs and 
Democrats. The result of this unnatural wedlock was ac- 
cording to Archbishop Martin J. Spaulding, “the most 
un-American and disgraceful party which has ever blackened 
our political record.” 

The various secret societies that formed the Know- 

20See Memoirs of Thurlow Weed, edited by T. W. Barnes, Boston, 
1844; see also Life of Wm. H. Seward, by Edward Everett Hale, 


Philadelphia, 1910; Life of Wm. H. Seward, by Frederick Bancroft, New 
York, 1900; also all lives and writings of Horace Greeley. 
21 American Politics, by Cooper and Fenton, bk. 2, pp. 30-31; also see 
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Nothing membership were created during the years 1845 t9 
1859. In Pennsylvania there was formed the “ United 
American Mechanics” and the “ American Protestant As- 
sociation”. In New York the “ United Americans” and 
the “ Order of the Star Spangled Banner” thrived. All 
these bodies restricted their membership to native-born 
Americans. 

The Know-Nothings received their peculiar name by the 
fact that when any brother was questioned concerning the 
purpose of the society, he would in accordance with the oath 
of secrecy say, “I don’t know”. The official title of the 
organization as given in the ritual, Article One, reads; “ The 
National Council of the United States of North America.” *° 

In order that the nominations might be made representa- 
tives from different localities were sent to a general conven- 
tion. Here candidates were selected. ‘Once a person had 
taken the oath” says von Holst, “ he was no longer free in 
any given case, to do what he thought proper but received 
orders and was obliged to obey them.” To join with the 
party was practically to throw oneself politically into slavery. 
The party followers presented themselves body and soul to 
the politicians, who were at the head and direction of the 
party’s affairs. Even the True American, the organ of the 


22 American Politics, by Cooper and Fenton, b. i, pp. 57-60; Con- 
stitutional History of the United States, by Dr. H. Von Holst, vol. v, 
p. 110. An edict of the Grand Council against some who had disregards 
instructions contained the following resolution: Resolved that the re- 
spective Councils under the jurisdiction of this Grand Council by their 
proper officers are hereby instructed and required to withhold the term 
pass from, and forthwith expel from the council all brothers who did not, 
as aforesaid fully support the nominations in the last preceding resolution 
referred to, and who refuse to answer as hereafter required, or who shall 
not offer an excuse satisfactory to the council for such non-support, and 
that for that purpose, said officers are fully empowered to demand and 
require of each member of his or their council, that he or they voted 
at the great November election, and excuse, if any they have to offer 
for such support as aforesaid. 
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Know-Nothings, could not stomach this arrogance. The 
paper’s reply to the Grand Council’s action is as follows: 
‘“‘ Are Americans, sons of freemen to be driven to the polls 
like a herd of cattle, there to deposit ballots for hypocrites, 
knaves or scoundrels, to them known to be such, men they 
individually deride and despise, under the pain of imperial 
displeasure. We, who oppose Romanism upon the ground 
of absolutism in political matters, and condemn foreignism 
for its sectional intolerance, are probably among the last 
to succumb to an imperialism, which exceeds the broadest 
despotism of Russia and Austria, and still in the name of 
Christian freedom, of regeneration from slavery, we are 
commanded either to lick the feet of our would-be masters, 
or withdraw from companionship with our brethren. Oh 
liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name!” ** 

The high tide of the new party, the exact prototype of 
Nativism, had arrived. More than one million and a hali 
legal voters was the estimate of the Know-Nothings them- 
selves. Like its predecessor in politics the sectional interest 
determined the motives for its support. The restrictive im- 
migration feature pleased the South for economic reasons— 
cheap slave labor. No other standard could be established 
as long as slavery lasted. There were political reasons 
too: if southern slave representation was to hold its own in 
Congress, immigration in the North needed a check. Thus 
the North and the South fought this foreign aggression 
from entirely different angles. As a result of all these in- 
fluences, within three years after the organization of the 
party, councils were formed in thirty-five states and terri- 
tories. The local political power in many of the large cities 
was chiefly in the hands of the Know-Nothings. In Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans and New 

*3 Congressional Globe, 2nd Sess., 33rd Cong., app., p. 152; see also 


Constitutional History of the United States; by Dr. H. Von Holst, op. cit., 
vol. v, p. 112. 
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York the party elected most of its candidates. In 1854 
about forty representatives were sent to Congress and the 
governors of several states were elected on that ticket. In 
all about one hundred members held seats in the lower 
house.** 

Know-Nothingism spread with great rapidity. On ac- 
count of the almost Masonic secrecy of its operations, its 
sacred oaths, and the character of its ritual, it found many 
followers who were attracted by the mystery and the cere- 
monial rites surrounding the charge in all degrees. Its 
purpose, like that of the party which preceeded it, is con- 
tained in section one of its constitution which reads as fol- 
lows: “The object of this organization shall be to resist 
the insidious policy of the Church of Rome and other 
foreign influences against the institutions of our country, 
by placing in all offices in the gift of the people or by appoint- 
ment, none but native born Protestant citizens.” *° 

Governor Henry A. Wise in speaking of its leaders said: 
“They not only appeal to the religious element but they 
raise a cry about the Pope. These men many of whom are 
neither Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Con- 
gregationist, Lutheran or what not—who are men of no re- 
ligion, who have no church, who do not say their prayers, 
who do not read their Bible, who live God-defying lives 
every day of their existence, are now seen with faces as long 
as their dark lanterns, with the whites of their eyes burned 
up in holy fear lest the Bible should be shut up by the Pope. 
-Men who were never known before on the face of God’s 
earth, to show any interest in religion, to take any part with 
Christ or his kingdom, who were the devil’s own, belonging 
to the devil’s church, are suddenly deeply interested in the 
word of God and against the Pope.” ”* 


24 History of the Political Campaign in Virginia in 1855, p. 144. 

25 Cooper and Fenton, of. cit., bk. 1, p. 57; see also I rish in Hambleton, 
op. cit., pp. 47-54; see also Irish in America by Maguire. 

26 Winston, op. cit., pp. 28-20. 
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These turbulent scandal mongers glorified in every species 
of rioting and licentiousness. Almost every part of the 
United States can produce evidence of shameless audacity 
and utter lawlessness of the more vulgar element in the 
Know-Nothing Party.** In Providence, the convent of the 
Sisters of Mercy was entered by a violent.mob. In New- 
ark, vandalism was done to St. Mary’s Church and much de- 
struction was the result. In Ellsworth, Maine, Father 
Bapst was dragged from his church, tarred and feathered, 
and then ridden through the streets on a rail. 

The hash of this political cauldron continued to boil and 
bubble as its membership increased. The same state of 
tense feeling that brought disaster and disgrace to Boston, 
Philadelphia and other places was even more painfully ex- 
hibited in Louisville, Kentucky.2* On August 5, 1885 
known ever since as Bloody Monday, American citizens, 
yes, American freemen, exercising their patriotic right and 
duty of suffrage were driven from the polls, hunted down 
like wild beasts, slaughtered on their very door-steps after 
much pursuit, or shot in the very sanctuary of the family 
circle. This cruel massacre is without parallel in the history 
of the country and the number of innocent victims brutally 
murdered was over one hundred persons. Many homes of 
Catholics were also destroyed by fire. 

The culmination of this feast of anarchy spelled also the 
doom of Know-Nothingism. The staggering blow was 
directed by Mr. Henry A. Wise who delivered a philippic 
with such terrific force that “ members left their lodges like 
rats retreating from a burning ferric oe 

The aggregate vote cast in 1856 for Fillmore, presidential 
candidate for both American and Whig parties was 874,534 
voters; his electoral vote was eight, that of the State of 


27 The Know-Nothing Party, by H. Desmond. 
28 Knownothingism as is was and A. P, A. as it is, by B. J. Webb. 
29 Hambleton, of. cit. . 
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Maryland. In 1859 it became almost a southern party,— 
two Senators one in Kentucky, the other in Maryland, 
twenty-three representatives, five in Kentucky, seven from 
Tennessee, four from North Carolina, two from Georgia 
and one from Louisiana.*® Slavery eclipsed all other cam- 
paign issues. 

The determination of the northern states is expressed in 
the forceful speech delivered at this time by Senator Henry 
Wilson of Massachusetts. “Any party in America’’ he 
said, “ be that party Whig, Democrat or American that lifts 
its finger to arrest the anti-Slavery movement, to repress the 
anti-slavery sentiment, or proscribe the anti-slavery men, it 
surely shall begin to die, it would deserve to die, it will die 
and by the blessing of God I shall do what I can to make it 
die? *? . 

These were prophetic words of warning for both the 
Whig and the Know-Nothing parties. Bryce, in his Amer- 
ican Commonwealth, states that the latter “ had in two years 
from its foundation become a tremendous force, rising and 
seeming for a time likely to carry its own presidential candi- 
dates.” ** In three years more it was dead without hope 
of revival.** 

A similar fate was in store for the Whig Party. It was 
from the very beginning a conglomeration of more or less 
conflicting factions,** a work of shreds and patches. There 


80 Cooper and Fenton, of. cit., bk., p. 69. 

31 Republican Party, by Francis Curtis, New York, 1904, vol. i, p. 220. 

32 In a speech delivered on the 3rd of Feb., 1855 in Alexandria, Henry 
A. Wise said: “ They have swept the North. They have nine Governors. 
They claim that they have got a majority elected to the next house of 
representatives. They are now trying to obtain by the end of the next 
three years a majority of the Senate in United States, see Hambleton, 
loc. cit., p. 144; see also H. van Holst, of. cit., vol. ii, p. 83. 

88 American Commonwealth, by James Bryce, vol. ii, p. 294. 

34 [bid., vol. ii, pp. 14-16; Woodburn, of. cit., p. 41; see also Whig 
Party in the South, by Cole. 
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were Nullifiers, Pro-Slavery Whigs and Anti-Slavery Whigs, 
Conscience Whigs, Cotton Whigs, Silver Greys, and Aboli- 
tionists, and what not. Yet with all these discordant ele- 
ments there were “ giants” among the leaders, Clay, Web- 
ster, John Quincy Adams, Calhoun, Seward, Weed and 
Greeley were all men of presidential calibre but fortune had 
decreed otherwise. A readjustment was in progress, a new 
party was in the making, one born out of necessity—to take 
issue on the question of slavery and to unite the scattered 
anti-slavery elements into one fold. That was the Repub- 
lican Party. 

The first Republican President frequently declared him- 
self on the question of Know-Nothingism. In fact as early 
as 1855 he gave a clear expression of his views on the 
matter. He registered his disapproval of the party in a 
public resolution at Springfield, Ill.°° He exclaimed, “I 
am not a Know-Nothing, that is certain. How can anyone 
who abhors the oppression of negroes be in favor of degrad- 
ing classes of white people? Our progress in degeneracy 
appears to be pretty rapid. As a nation we began by de- 
claring ‘ That all men are created equal.’ We now practically 
read it; ‘All men are equal except negroes’. When the 
Know-Nothings get control it will read: ‘ All men are 
created equal except negroes, foreigners, and Catholics.’ 
When it comes to this I shall prefer emigrating to some 
country where they make no pretense of loving liberty—to 
Russia for instance, where despotism can be taken pure and 
without the base alloy of hypocrisy. In a letter dated Oct. 
30, 1858 he states; “I understand the story is still being told 
and insisted upon that I have been a Know-Nothing. I 
repeat that I am not, nor ever have been connected with the 
party called the Know-Nothing Party.” When restrictive 
state legislation on citizenship was passed in 1859 in Massa- 


85 Life of Lincoln, by Charnwood, pp. 117-118. 
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chusetts, Lincoln repudiated the act of certain republicans 
there, both on principle and for the solidarity of his party. 

It must be borne in mind that while the strength of the 
Know-Nothing and the Whigs as a party was gone, there 
were many citizens who adhered to some of the doctrines 
once declared by them. Caution was the order of the day 
when the National Central Republican Committee met in 
New York to decide on the location of the convention. 
There were many prospective presidential candidates; the 
most prominent were Wm. H. Seward of New York, Abra- 
ham Lincoln of Illinois, Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, Simon 
Cameron of Pennsylvania and Edward Bates of Missouri. 
Each candidate desired the convention in his own state but 
Illinois and Chicago were finally chosen. When the dele- 
gates assembled on May 16, the free states were fully repre- 
sented. Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Missouri, Texas, 
Kentucky, Nebraska, Kansas and the District of Columbia 
also sent representatives. In alt there were four hundred 
and sixty delegates present. There was a rather acrimonious 
debate on the credentials of certain states, especially Texas.°° 
The platform presented caused also much discussion, es- 
pecially section fourteen, which read: That the Republican 
Party is opposed to any change of naturalization law, or 
any state legislation by which the rights of citizenship 
hitherto accorded to immigrants from foreign lands shall 
be abridged or impaired; and in favor of giving full and 
efficient protection to the rights of all classes of citizens, 
whether native or naturalized, both at home and abroad.” 

Chiefly due to Gustave Koerner and Carl Shurz, this 
article was incorporated. It was intended as a further re- 
pudiation of the act of the Massachusetts legislature. More 
debate ensued in which Wilmot of Pennsylvania tried to 


36 Cooper and Fenton, of. cit., bk. 1, pp. 86-87. 
37 [bid., bk. 2, pp. 41-43. Bey 
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amend the article by leaving out the word “state”. He 
feared the effect of the provision on the Nativists in his own 
state. Next, John A. Andrews of Massachusetts sought to 
obtain the floor but George S. Boutwell, a member of the 
Platform Committee, succeeded in the meantime in persuad- 
ing a number that the section was all important. A vote 
was taken and the article finally accepted without amend- 
ment. 

Seward was still in the ascendency but there were evi- 
dences of intrigue against him after midnight. Koerner 
states that at one time the disposition of the majority seemed 
to be to nominate a prominent Whig, who had been more 
or less affiliated with the American Party. This caused a 
caucus and a rally for Bates of Missouri, which was headed 
' by the Indiana and the Pennsylvania delegations.** Koerner, 
a Lincoln man, was also there, and at the opportune time 
made a speech, professing that “ he was astonished that the 
Missouri Germans could support a man, who presided over 
the Whig National Convention at Baltimore, that nominated 
Fillmore and Donaldson after they had been chosen standard 
bearers of the Know-Nothing ticket”. The fear of losing 
entire German vote caused the Bates support to dwindle. 
Seward also went into the discard, although at.the beginning 
of the convention he was the popular candidate.*® He was 
rejected for his anti-Nativist activities. Thaddeus Stevens, 
a member of the Pennsylvania delegation states: ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania will never vote for a man who favored the destruction 
of the common school system in New York to gain the 
favor of Catholics and foreigners. The Virginia delegation 
deserted Seward on account of his anti-Masonic record. 
Thus Seward’s past history was known like a book, and he 
had these enemies chiefly because he had the courage of his 

88 Indiana Magazine of History, March, 1922; The History of the 
Know-Nothing Party in Indiana, by Carl Fremont Brand. 

89 Cooper and Fenton, of. cit., bk. 1, p. 86. 
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convictions. Availability therefore determined the final 
choice and Lincoln was the successful candidate.*° 

At a time when the fate of the Union was in the balance, 
when secession was already under way, John Hughes, the 
Catholic Archbishop of New York, was chosen by Lincoln 
as the most representative, trusted, and loyal American, to 
place before the people of the Old World the true issue of 
the Civil War. He was special Ambassador and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the whole of Europe in our greatest crisis 
of history. In selecting for a work of such magnitude the 
patriotic prelate, he chose him because of his loyalty to 
liberty, to free institutions and to the government of the 
United States. Who then should dare to crucify freedom 
of religion in the land of its birth and in the name of God 
who has blessed our flag? 


40 Ibid. 


THE TRAPPISTS OF MONKS MOUND 


REV. G. J. GARRAGHAN, S.J., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I 


The motorist speeding away from East St. Louis over the 
Collinsville road is but a few miles out of town when he be- 
gins to pass through what has been described as the greatest 
field for archaeological research in the United States. Here, 
on either side of the modern concrete highway, and over an 
area of two thousand square acres rise scattered groups of 
earth-mounds of varying shapes and dimensions, silent 
memorials of some strange aboriginal tribe. Some six miles 
out of East St. Louis the motorist has on his left, at but a 
few yards remove, the most imposing of these mounds, 
known variously as Big or Cahokia or Monks Mound. It 
is all very interesting, fascinating rather, one should say, 
this array of monuments of a vanished race, with their in- 
evitable atmosphere of mystery and their secrets to challenge 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the investigator. The 
investigator has recently been at work in the person of Pro- 
fessor Warren C. Moorehead, the archaeologist, who is 
doing for the mounds of St. Clair County what the late Lord 
Carnarvon did through-a long period of years for the tombs 
of Egypt’s kings. No spectacular discovery of the mummy 
of an American Tutankhamen in its chamber of buried 
treasure is indeed to be looked for by the persevering ex- 
piorer who pierces the hidden recesses of the Cahokia 
mounds; but the game has its allurements, and its profit 
too, in a scientific way, for it behooves science to know, if 
it can, the why and the wherefore of these outstanding 
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earthen remains. At all events, the public is interested in 
the Cahokia explorations, the University of Illinois is sup- 
porting them, and the erection of at least a part of the 
mound district into a State Park is among the probabilities. 

The foregoing paragraph serves no other purpose than to 
suggest the interest which may be presumed to attach to the 
topic of this paper, as being connected historically with the 
Cahokia mounds. During the years 1809-1813 a community 
of monks of the Order of La Trappe lived, I may say 
flourished, under the shadow of the largest of the mounds, 
which ever since has been popularly known as Monks Mound. 
The good monks came and went, leaving behind them 
scarcely a trace of their residence on Illinois soil. In the 
history of this great commonwealth their names may be 
said to be writ in water, were it not that at least the out- 
standing fact of their one-time habitation in St. Clair County 
is guaranteed against oblivion in the historic name of Monks 
Mound. Of the episode of Illinois history which thus cen- 
ters about the State’s greatest archaeological wonder, only 
fragmentary and in some respects misleading accounts have 
hitherto appeared. We shall venture here on a retelling of 
the episode with as much authentic and accurate detail as 
available contemporary sources make possible, using es- 
pecially for this purpose certain letters which the Superior 
of the Trappist monastery at the Mound (Notre Dame du 
Bon Secours) wrote thence to the Bishops of Baltimore and 
Quebec. a 

But we shall first endeavor to get a mental picture of the 
towering mass of earth which is to be in a measure the 
physical setting of our story. Printed descriptions of the 
Big Mound are numerous. It may perhaps answer our pur- 
pose best to reproduce a brief one from the pen of the 
traveller, Henry Marie Brackenridge, who pictures the 
Mound as it appeared in 1811, at the very time the monks 
were cultivating its surface, with their monastery almost 
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immediately alongside. Harking back though it does to so 
remote a period, this description is a substantially accurate 
one of the Mound as it appears today. 


When I reached the foot of the largest mound, I was struck 
with the degree of astonishment not unlike that which is ex- 
perienced in contemplating the Egyptian pyramids, and could 
not help exclaiming, “ What a stupendous pile of earth!” To 
heap up such a mass must have required years and the labor of 
thousands. It stands immediately on the bank of the Cahokia, 
and on the side next it is covered with lofty trees. Were it 
not for the regularity and design which it manifests, the circum- 
stance of its being on alluvial ground, and the other mounds 
scattered around it, we could scarcely believe it the work of 
human hands, in a country which we have generally believed 
never to have been inhabited by any but a few lazy Indians. 
The shape is that of a parallelogram, standing from north to 
south; on the south side there is a broad apron or step about 
half-way down, and from this another projection into the plain 
about fifteen feet. wide, which was probably intended as an 
ascent to the mound. By stepping round the base I computed 
the circumference to be at least six hundred yards, and the 
height of the mound about ninety feet. The step or apron has 
been used as a kitchen-garden by the monks of La Trappe, and ~ 
the top is sowed with wheat. 


1 Scharf, History of St. Louis County and City, 1:99. Two excellent 
accounts of the Cahokia Mounds, covering the results of the recent 
excavations, are Warren K. Moorehead, The Cahokia Mounds, with 16 
plates—a preliminary paper (University of Illinois Bulletin, April 22, 
1922), and A. R. Crook, The Origin of the Cahokia Mounds (Bulletin 
of the Illinois State Museum, Springfield, 1922). Actual surveys of the 
Monks’ Mound differ in results, according to the lines followed by the 
surveyors. B. J. Van Court, cited in Mooreheod, op. cit., p. 16, writes: 
“In my survey I did not follow the irregularities of the mound, but 
made straight lines enclosing the base. The largest axis is from north 
to south and is 998 feet, the shortest from east to west is 721 feet. . 
The height of the mound is 99 feet. The base of the structure covers 
16 acres, 2 roods and 3 perches of ground.” Bushnell’s measurements 
are north-south, 1,080 feet, east-west, 710 feet, with a height of 100 feet. 

“There are eighty mounds in this great Cahokia group, scattered over 
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The story begins, continues and ends around the name 
of Urban Guillet, born in 1766 at Nantes, France, of Am- 
broise Augustin Guillet, Knight of Malta, and Marie Anne 
Quellec.*” In 1785 La Trappe, the historic monastery of 
the Reformed Cistercians, opened its doors to this young 
Breton, who was the last accession to the community before 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. That great up- 
heaval brought the monks (called Trappists after the name 
of the monastery) under the ban of the Paris authorities, 
with the result that they were forced to retire into foreign 
lands. <A party of twenty-four, Guillet being of the: num- 
ber, under the leadership of Father Augustin L’Estrange, 
who was to merit for his remarkable services in behalf of 
the Order the soubriquet of ‘‘ Savior of La Trappe,” found 
a refuge at Valsainte, a one-time Carthusian monastery some 
fifteen miles distant from Fribourg in Switzerland. Here 
Guillet heard one day with astonishment from the lips of a 
dying confrere, Brother Palaemon, a Piedmontese, the 
strange prediction that he would live to be a Superior in the 
Order. To Brother Urban no contingency seemed more 
remote, for he was in shattered health and the only prospect 
before him appeared to be an early grave. Now it befell 
that the Abbot one day summoned Brother Urban to his 
presence, for he had a matter of importance to communicate 


an area of about two thousand acres; but the extreme limits of this old 

city are still unknown. The largest of these mounds, known as the 
(Cahokia Mound, is by far the largest ever raised by prehistoric races 
within the boundaries of what is now the United States. This mound 
is about 998 feet long, 710 feet wide and rises above the surrounding 
country to a height of over 90 feet.” Science, April 20, 1923. 

2 The particulars of this and the following paragraph are borrowed 
for the most part from a letter of Dom Urban’s to Bishop Plessis (Balti- 
more, September 4, 1809) detailing his career as a Trappist. Cf. also 
Catholic Encyclopedia, 3:786-791; Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society, 1:86 et seq. 
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to him. It was customary for the monks of La Trappe 
when thus summoned before their Superior to remain kneel- 
ing while they received his orders. This Urban did, but so 
weak of body was he that he had perforce to be assisted to 
his knees by the Abbot. ‘“ What would you say,” the latter 
addressed him, “ were I to send you on business outside the 
monastery?’’ As an obedient religious, the young Trappist 
could return only one answer. “I would go,” he replied, 
at the same time sadly perplexed how one in his practically 
dying condition could manage to survive outside the mon- 
astery walls. ‘“ Then,” spoke the Abbot, “ you will leave 
tomorrow for Hungary.” Without help of anybody, Ur- 
ban rose at once to his feet and forgetting the crutch which 
he was accustomed to carry, started off at a running gait 
for his living quarters in the monastery not without great 
amazement on the part of the onlooking brethren. A cripple 
for eight years, he felt so far cured as to be able to endure 
the fatigues of the road. “ From that time on,” he says in 
relating the incident, “I never had any difficulty in walking.” 

The pedestrian journey to Hungary, whither he led a 
colony of Trappists, was the first chapter of the many similar 
ones that were to make up the Odyssey of his eventful life. 
Soon he came into relations with great personages of the 
day. Francis Il, Holy Roman Emperor, and especially his 
sister, the archduchess of Prague, took the monks under 
their protection, the latter on one occasion herself personally 
befriending the young boys in Urban’s party, when an at- 
tempt was made to-separate them from the monks. The 
Trappists, it must be explained, had planned to enter the 
field of education, hoping in this manner to secure candidates 
for the Order, though the schools they afterwards opened 
were by no means restricted to this class of students. In 
Russia, whither circumstances forced them to retire from 
Hungary, they were welcomed by the Czar, the Czarina, and 
their son. But Jacobin intrigue, so it was believed, fol- 
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lowed them at every turn, preventing them from making a 
permanent settlement anywhere. How the Trappists came 
into touch with George III of England is not known; but 
Urban declares that the sovereign named promised them six 
thousand dollars for the purchase of property in Kentucky, 
only the war that broke out between France and England 
preventing him from standing to his word. Certain it is 
at all events that William Pitt, England’s famous Prime 
Minister, granted Dom Augustin, the Trappist Superior- 
General, an annual pension of 200 pounds. 

Meanwhile Urban, now invested with the full powers of 
a Superior and accordingly, in conformity with monastic 
usage, henceforth to bear the title Dom, was directed by 
Dom Augustin, to lead a colony of monks to America. 
Having assembled a party of thirty-six, seven priests, eight- 
een lay-brothers and the rest students, Dom Urban set sail 
from Amsterdam May 24, 1802 on the Sally, a Dutch vessel 
flying the American colors as a safeguard, for France and 
Engiand were then at war. Having gone far out of its 
course to avoid English pirates, the Sally put in at Balti- 
more September 25, after a voyage of four months, during 
which frightening storms, lack of food, and other distress- 
ing conditions made life wretched for the passengers. 

At Baltimore the Sulpicians of St. Mary’s College re- 
ceived the Trappists with the most cordial hospitality, offer- 
ing them as a home an improved property known as Pigeon 
Hills, situated a few miles from Conewago in Adams 
County, Pennsylvania. This property had belonged to a 
Frenchman, who on returning to France gave it in trust to 
the Sulpicians to be disposed of as they saw fit. The school 
opened here by Dom Urban ended in failure, the boys whom 
the Trappists had brought with them from Europe (most of 
them Hollanders) proving recalcitrant and finally deserting 
altogether. Dom Urban thereupon moved his community 
to Kentucky, the trip, which was a distressing one, being 
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made down the Ohio in flat-boats. Most of the monks ar- 
rived at their destination in a helpless condition from fever. 
In Kentucky two houses were opened, one on Pottinger’s 
Creek near Bardstown, the other on Casey Creek in Casey 
County. The hand of death now fell heavily on the monks. 
Five priests and three lay-brothers fell victims to disease 
and were laid away in the little cemetery at Holy Cross. 
Though Father Joseph Marie Dunand and some fellow 
Trappists had come from France to reenforce the ranks of 
their brethren in Kentucky, the situation of the latter at 
length developed into one of acute distress. A school which 
they opened, the first Catholic school in Kentucky, was not 
without wholesome effect on numerous sons of the pioneer 
families of the State, though the monks’ slender acquain- 
tance with English proved a serious bar to its success. So 
it was that an invitation extended by John Mullanphy to 
Dom Urban when the two met in Baltimore in 1808, to 
settle in Florissant, some sixteen miles northwest of St. 
Louis in Missouri, seemed to come at a most opportune 
moment. As an inducement Mullanphy, who was just then 
beginning to lay the foundation of the great fortune that 
was to bring him celebrity as Missouri’s first millionaire, 
offered the Trappists two houses in Florissant together with 
120 acres of land rent-free for a year. One of the houses, 
located on the west side of the Rue St. Charles directly 
across from the Place D’Armes had been owned and oc- 
cupied by Francois Dunegant, founder of the village and its 
commandant during the entire Spanish régime.* 
Among the objects which Dom Augustin had in view in 
despatching a community of his monks to America was that 
of opening up to them a field for the education of Indians.’ 
Not white boys only, but youths also of the native tribes of 
*Garraghan, St. Ferdinand de Florissant: the Story of an Ancient 
Parish, pp. 103-111. 
* Guillet to Carroll, Bardstown, Ky., October 15, 1808. 
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7 
the country were to be admitted to the monastery school. 
Already in 1806, one year after his arrival in Kentucky, 
Dom Urban was in correspondence on the subject with the 
veteran missionary of Illinois, Father Donatien Olivier. 
The latter wrote August 6 of that year to Father Stephen 
Badin. “Father Guillet, Superior of the Trappists, has 
made known to me his wish to have some Indian children in 
his community. I am not losing sight of it. The chief of 
the nation, who lives at Kaskaskia, has promised me to ask 
his tribesmen to send them some.” * Very likely it was the 
prospect of finding Indian boys in numbers in that quarter 
that turned Dom Urban’s thoughts towards Illinois even 
before he had given himself a fair chance to succeed in Ken- 
tucky. For we must note here that the Abbot’s frequent 
shiftings of residence did not by any means commend them- 
selves to the well-wishers of his community. The two 
pioneer priests of Kentucky, Fathers Stephen Theodore 
Badin and Charles Nerinckx had intimate dealings with the 
Trappists during their stay in Kentucky, and sought to re- 
lieve them in the difficulties they encountered. Both were 
one in commending the edifying demeanor of the monks and 
the unfailing regularity with which, amid the most painful 
circumstances, they observed the rigorous manner of life 
which they professed; but both also agreed that Dom Urban 
was not proving a success in his administration of the com- 
munity’s affairs. “‘ They are poorly situated,” Father Ner- 
inckx wrote of the Trappists in November, 1805, shortly 
after their arrival in Kentucky: ‘ St. Bernard will have to 
help them for, in my opinion, Father Urban, their Superior, 
is not the man in the right place.” ° The opinion of Father 
Badin (who elsewhere says of Dom Urban that “he means 
well”) is conveyed in a letter of March 10, 1808, addressed 
to Bishop Carroll of Baltimore: 


3 Annales de la Propagation de la Foi (Louvain ed.) p. 392. 
6 Maes, Life of Father Nerinck-, p, 101. 
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I wish them [the Trappists] well, because of the edification 
they give and the other services they may render to the church; 
but after wasting a deal of money, after a residence of four 
or five years in America, after many valuable offers and efforts 
to establish them, their existence appears as precarious now as 
it ever was. Their Superior, governed by that young man who 
flatters him and should rather be a novice than a counsellor, 
is displeased with the tract or rather various tracts of land, 
which to purchase or connect he has been incessantly travelling, 
apparently leading the life of a post-boy rather than that of 
a Trappist. He intends to send a colony to the Illinois; he 1s 
in debt for five or six thousand dollars and must soon be at 
law. The evil is owing also to his overweening confidence in 
himself and his distrust of others. I had procured him vahi- 
able friends, more capable than I of advising him in the pur- 
chase of land etc. But he advises with nobody. Acquainted 
as I am with the language, manners, business and difficulties 
of the country, I would esteem it rashness to attempt the tenth 
part of the affairs into which the Reverend Father has im- 
prudently involved himself. But unhappily his miscarriage and 
almost unavoidable ruin must ultimately rebound to the disgrace 
of the church, unless St. Bennett [Benedict] and St. Bernard 
renew some of the miracles wrought formerly in favor of their 
children.” 


Whatever may have been Father Badin’s opinion of the 


7 Badin to Carroll, March 10, 1808. The following incident seems to 
lend color to Father Badin’s complaint that Dom Urban allowed himself 
rashly to be involved in financial difficulties. Bishop Carroll on one 
occasion gave the Trappist a letter introducing him to his kinsman, 
Charles Carroll of Carrolton, the Catholic signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and commending his request for a loan of $4000. 
The latter promised to lend Dom Urban the money in six months, only, 
however, in the contingency that he would be able to recover certain 
debts. But Dom Urban went ahead on this conditional promise and on 
the assurance of certain friends that they would pay the interest_on the 
expected loan, and purchased a $4000 tract of land in Kentucky. Later 
Charles Carroll informed Dom Urban that he could not lend the money 
and so the Trappist was left with the unpaid-for property on his 
hands. Guillet to Pyessis, March 27, 1807, in La Nouvelle France, 10: 542. 
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expediency of Dom Urban’s contemplated settlement in the 
Illinois country, he at all events lent him aid in carrying it 
out. On the occasion of a visit to St. Louis in the fall of 
1808 he approached the Governor of Missouri Territory, 
Meriwether Lewis, on the subject of a Government bounty 
in land for the Trappists as being engaged in education. 
The Governor required two certificates to the effect that they 
were so engaged, one from a resident of Baltimore, the other 
from some one in Kentucky. ‘“‘ All I desire,’ Dom Urban 
wrote to Bishop Carroll, November 12, 1808, “is a certifi- 
cate from your Lordship attesting that I and my confreres 
do in truth make profession of educating youth and that our 
means do not permit us to purchase land for that purpose.” * 
A few weeks before (October 15) he had written to the 
same prelate asking him for a letter certifying “ that I have 
come to America particularly to engage in the education of 
youth, Indian as well as white, and that I have been con- 
stantly taken up with this task without remuneration for 
the last four years.’” ® 

It will be recalled that John Mullanphy offered Dom 
Urban two houses and 120 acres of land in Florissant rent- 
free for a year, it probably having been stipulated that in 
event of permanent occupancy the property was to be ac- 
quired by purchase. But a rival to Mullanphy now appeared 
in the field in the person of Nicholas Jarrot of Cahokia, the 
historic French settlement on the Illinois side of the Mis- 
sissippi. Jarrot, who had been a steward in the Sulpictan 
Seminary at Baltimore, had come in 1795 to Cahokia where 
he acquired prominence as the principal landholder of the 
district. Governor Edwards described him in 1812 as “ one 
of the most intelligent, wealthy and respectable French citi- 
zens.” *° His real-estate holdings in St. Clair County were 


8 Guillet to Carroll, November 12, 1808. 

9 Guillet to Carroll, October 15, 1808. 

10 Edwards (Ninian W.), History of Illinois from 1778 to 1833: Life 
and Times of Ninian Edwards, p. 331. 
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extensive, scores of tracts to which he claimed title being 
listed in the American State Papers. A’ four-hundred acre 
tract situated in the mound-district and including within its 
limits the Big Mound itself was now offered by Jarrot to 
Dom Urban, apparently as a gift. Were the monks to settle 
here, they might look forward to enlarging the Jarrot dona- 
tion by land obtained gratuitously or at a nominal price from 
the Government. In fact, Dom Urban appears to have 
taken up this matter with William Henry Harrison, the 
future President, then Governor of Indiana Territory, of 
which Illinois, at this period constituted a part. At all 
events personal investigation of the Florissant and Cahokia 
offers was. necessary if their respective claims to choice was 
to be ascertained; for which purpose Dom Urban undertook 
a journey West, without waiting for the certificate he had 
solicited from Bishop Carroll. He had in his company the 
Prior, Father Joseph Marie Dunand, and a lay-brother, the 
party arriving in St. Louis on Christmas Eve, 1808.77 On 
December 28 Dom Urban and Father Dunand were at Flor- 
issant, where the latter baptized in the village church. The 
Trappist Superior would seem to have taken up again with 
Governor Lewis the question of a Government subsidy in 
land; but nothing was effected as he was still without the 
certificate that should have accompanied his petition. Within 
the next few months, Meriwether Lewis, who with his as- 
sociate William Clark, had written into history a few years 
before America’s greatest journey of exploration, passed 
from the scene, having at the very height of his brilliantly 
expanding career met a mysteriously tragic death in a back- 
woods Tennessee village. On January 6 Dom Urban and 
his confreres started back for Kentucky, no choice having 
been made between the Mullanphy and Jarrot-offers, except a 
provisional acceptance of the former, pending a more satis- 


11“ Diary of Father Dunand” in Records American ‘Catholic His- 
torical Society, 26 :334. 
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iactory acquaintance with conditions on both sides of the 
Mississippi. Arrived in Kentucky, Dom Urban despatched 
to Bishop Carroll, January 28, 1809, a brief account of the 
results that had attended his Western trip: 


It is only four [?] days since I returned from the Illinois 
and our trip has been so distressing that the Father Prior 
{Dunand], whom I brought with me to help me select a tract 
of land, has told me that not for all the world would he begin 
the journey over again unless he saw therein the will of God. 
In spite of the cold, we had to pass a number of creeks by 
swimming. On no day did we find a sufficiency, I will not 
say of meat, for we never eat any, but not even of bread. One 
may easily judge that it is not a pleasant thing for Religious 
who eat only once a day and who in travelling are often forced 
to limit themselves to bread and water not to find even the 
necessary amount of this poor nourishment after having 
travelled the whole day long. It is true that having received 
your certificate only after my return, I have made no arrange- 
ments with the Governor of St. Louis [Lewis] nor with the 
one at Post Vincennes [Harrison]. Both are desirous of hav- 
ing me, and the habitants on either side of the river [Missis- 
sippi] contend among themselves as to who will have the col- 
lege. I have found on each side of the river a suitable site for 
a monastery, but have been unable to proceed to a sale owing 
to the self-interest actuating both parties. Those of St. Louis 
say that the Post side of the river is unhealthy, while those of 
the Post say the same of the St. Louis side. This is why I 
contented myself with accepting two houses and 130 arpents 
of land near St. Louis for a year only so as during this time 
to get at the real truth of the matter and build at the place 
which will suit best.7* 


Ill 


On April 23, 1809, the main body of the Trappists, in- 
cluding all of their number except Dom Urban himself and 
three other monks, left Kentucky for Florissant. In the 


12 Guillet to Carroll, January 28, 1800. 
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party, which was under the conduct of Father Dunand, were 
also a number of young Kentucky boys, who had apparently 
attended the Trappist school just broken up. The monks, 
so Bishop Spalding declares, boarded and educated the boys 
under their charge gratuitously up to the age of twenty-one, 
with a view to securing some at least of their number as 
recruits for the Order. Shortly after the departure of the 
monks from Kentucky Father Badin wrote to Bishop Car- 
roll: “ On the 23 of April the good Trappists leit this state. 
I follow them with my best wishes to the country they are 
going to edify.”** The route followed by the monks was 
by the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri Rivers to a coal-hil 
on the right bank of the latter known as La Charbonniere 
and situated a few miles southwest of Florissant. Here 
they disembarked from the flat-boats in which they had 
made the trip and travelled overland to Florissant, where 
they were arrived before the end of May. 

The Trappist community now assembled at Florissant 
counted besides Father Dunand, two other priests, Father 
Bernard Marie Langlois, a Canadian, who had joined the 
community in Kentucky, and Father Ignace, who belonged 
to a sort of auxiliary organization founded by Dom Augus- 
tin L’Estrange and known as the Third Order of La Trappe. 
Only a short stay in Florissant, so it would appear, sufficed 
to convince Father Dunand that here was not the place to 
settle down permanently; for in the fall of the same year, 
1809, the Trappist body with the exception of Father Ber- 
nard, two of the lay-brothers and the school-boys, moved 
across the Mississippi to the Jarrot property at Big Mound 
and there made preparations for a permanent residence. 
Failure to provide themselves with good drinking-water by 
digging a well now almost proved their undoing. They 
drank freely of the water of a near-by stream, presumably 
Cahokia Creek, which was so filled with big fish, Dom Urban 


13 Badin to Carroll, January 7, 1800. 
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wrote, that the fish died in large numbers with resulting con- 
tamination of the water. As a consequence, the monks were 
taken down one by one with a dangerous fever, probably 
typhoid in character. When Dom Urban arrived on the 
scene in November, 1809, there was no work going on at 
the Big Mound, for his community were waging a grim fight 
for life. The Superior himself had left Kentucky October 
21, with two other monks, a batch of school-boys, and a 
large drove of cattle and horses, making the journey over- 
land to Cahokia. What with dumb beasts and mischief- 
loving lads to look after, the sorely tried Superior had a 
“man’s size” job on the way, as he records graphically in 
a letter written to Bishop Pressis of Quebec a few weeks 
after his arrival at the Mound. 


We left overland to the number of three religious and eight 
children and their teachers with forty head of stock, including 
horses, oxen and cows. The persons who had so sharply op- 
posed our departure, repenting of their mistake, were the first 
to encourage us to remain; but it was too late nor did they know 
that by their bitter talk they had put us under the necessity of 
setting off without the necessary money. For three weeks the 
weather was very fine, but so hot that the dust and drought 
made us suffer much. Our best horse fell sick as we were 
leaving and remained lying for two days without eating or 
drinking. On towards the middle of the trip several of our 
mounts, as they were worn out and had their backs all galled, 
refused service, so that it became necessary for one after an- 
other of us to travel on foot. One of the wheels of our con- 
veyance broke in twelve pieces. Twice the conveyance upset 
on the detestable roads and once it broke down. Frequently 
big-sized gangs of adventurers on their way to Louisiana kept 
us company. They stole from us and exhausted the water in 
the springs, while their animals, left without fodder at night, 
threw themselves on our own. The country-folk who lived in 
small numbers along the way seemed to have had the cue to 
sell their commodities for three times more than they were 
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worth. These drawbacks together with the high cost of pro- 
visions so thoroughly depleted our purse that at the end of the 
journey we were reduced to the extremity of sharing one little 
biscuit between four and had only nine cents left to pay our 
passage over the Cahokia River. The journey lasted a month. 
It was a lucky thing the last week was rainy, for our horned 
cattle and several of the horses refused to go any further. 

Still, I was the only one attacked by fever (it lasted only 
two days) ; which was not surprising, seeing that I was obliged 
to stand watch almost every night and had made the journey 
at least three times. Then, too, every time we stopped or 
started off again, or whenever other people’s stock got mixed 
up with our own, I was obliged to count them. Sometimes the 
mixing-up would begin just when only half were counted. As 
a result, I had constantly to be going back and forth, the more 
so, aS our animals not getting on well together, we were divided 
into four bands distant a quarter of a mile from one another. 
Moreover, I had only three intelligent persons with me, the 
children requiring to be watched as much as the horses. We 
finally arrived without bread and money at Cahokia where 
fortunately I had a good friend. The first person I met there 
informed me that our Father Prior was very sick. Although 
this was not a pleasant bit of news, I thought I was getting off 
very well with only one person sick; but on coming up to the 
monastery, I found quite a different condition of things. I 
observed a priest with death painted all over his figure, carrying 
with difficulty to some others sicker than himself a little soup 
which he had made with still greater difficulty. All were 
dangerously sick and were lying in a wretched shack, without 
windows or chimney, and with the wind blowing in on every 
side. Three old planks suspended over a pot made the kitchen. 
We scattered some hay on the ground, which we covered with 
the shabby canvas that had served us for a tent on the journey, 
while the canvas-cover of our conveyance served as a roof. 
They had begun digging a well, but their strength giving out, 
the well remained unfinished. We finished it, while, pending 
its completion, I put into the water some of the good vinegar 
Thad brought along to correct the water along the way. I 
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procured them whatever relief I could, especially good bread 
which my friend of Cahokia, named Nicholas Jarrot, has fur- 
nished them up to this day, refusing at the same time to be 
paid for it. The majority have recovered and with the aid 
of the three religious I brought along with me, they are be- 
ginning to build. Only the Father Prior, another priest and 
a lay-brother continued to be very sick. 


Such was the situation at the Big Mound in December, 
1809. The Trappist community was still divided, the 
greater part of it being at the Mound, but a part also remain- 
ing at Florissant. “It is true,” Dom Urban wrote to 
Bishop Plessis, “that until we are settled down, we shall 
accomplish no good and yet we are still divided.” How- 
ever it was expected that within a month’s time when the 
cabins would have been finished, Father Bernard with the 
boys would come over to the “ Cahokia side, which is,” so 
Dom Urban declared “our true place of residence though 
we have there only 400 arpents.”** How to extend his 
holdings, for a larger extent of land seemed to be necessary 
to the success of his plans, was the problem that now en- 
gaged the attention of the Superior. To secure Government 
land either free of cost or at a low figure per acre was, under 
the circumstances, the obvious step to take. Ninian Ed- 
wards, the first Governor of Illinois Territory, had been 
installed in office in June, 1809, a few months before the 
arrival of the Trappists in Illinois. Now only in his thirty- 
second year he had, in order to take up his new charge, 
vacated the high office of (Chief Justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky. In him the monks found a sympathetic 
friend. 


> 


“The Governor of Illinois, though not a Catholic,” wrote 
Don Urban in his letter of December 14, 1809, to the Bishop 


14 Guillet to Plessis, December 14, 1800. 
15 Guillet to Plessis, December 14, 1800. 
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of Quebec, “has a great liking for us and it is chiefly he who 
is holding me here. He is doing all he can to prevail on the 
Government to increase our land and offers me letters of recom- 
mendation of which he prefers that I be the bearer. 

I should very much like to be able to transport myself to 
Quebec for a day and consult there with your Lordship, for 
never have I been so at a loss what to do as at this moment. 
We are on an excellent piece of land near the river L’Abbe, 
nine miles above Cahokia, but the land we hold is much too 
small in size for our establishment. The Governor of Illinois, 
who was my neighbor in Kentucky, my great friend [Jarrot], 
all my confreres now residing with me, and in general all my 
friends advise me to petition the Government for land. Al- 
though I don’t like making this petition I dare not withstand 
ail the worthy people here, in fact, I might say, all the inhab- 
itants of Illinois and Louisiana, for such is the wish of the 
public. I have already drafted a petition on paper; but there 
are many difficulties in the way. 1. Every one counsels me to 
vo and present my petition in person to Congress; but it seems 
to me too risky a thing to leave my brethren before they are 
reunited, which cannot be until the Mississippi is thoroughly 
frozen over, and then I should have to leave immediately. I 
should prefer to write, but am assured that my presence is 
necessary as there will be difficulties to overcome. 2. Several, 
but these are not the best informed as to Government policy, 
advise that the land be asked for gratis; but certain former 
members of Congress, who consequently understand its policy, 
tell me that I should obtain nothing at all this way. On the 
other hand, I shall find no difficulty in asking to buy on ten 
or twelve years credit. If I take the former course, the indi- 
viduals of greatest influence with the Government would have 
nothing to do with the matter, believing themselves certain of 
refusal; on the contrary, by taking the latter course I am as- 
sured of their support. But how shall I venture to go into 
debt? It is true indeed that I am assured of getting land 
tight away at two dollars an acre and of being able within four 
or five years to sell part of it at eight or nine dollars an acre; 
which would suffice to pay for the part I should keep. But, 
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once more, the debt would be certain, and though it be easy 
for me to obtain another postponement, the debt will have to 
be paid some day, while the sale I hope to make, though very 
probable, is not certain. 3. I haven't a dollar and no time to 
go and beg any, for I should have to set off without delay. 1 
cannot make the journey alone, which doubles the expense, 
and we have no habits, either I or the one who would ac- 
company me. Besides all this I cannot leave before paying 
$145 dollars which the Father prior must settle for before 
Christmas, since, owing to the fact that we arrived here too 
late to sow our corn, he was obliged to buy some for 145 
dollars. 

So far I have decided on nothing and am waiting for the 
Governor, who is kept at St. Louis by the ice. He tried three 
times yesterday to pass over with twenty men; but the ice-floes 
carried the barge down. If I stay here and our enterprise 
does not succeed, everybody will blame me. If I undertake 
the journey, those who decryed me so loudly will be scandalized 
at it and say that they are right in calling me a gad-about. 
God alone knows (unless I deceive my own self), how I detest 
journeyings and worldly company. Whatever be the success 
of this petition, we are determined to remain at Cahokia on 
our 400 acres of land; maybe we shall be able to buy some in 
the course of time, supposing the Government does nothing, 
for we are tired of travels during which as a matter of sheer 
necessity our rule is only half-observed.” *® 


IV 


The scene now shifts from the Big Mound to the nation’s 
capital, whither Dom Urban at the earnest solicitation of 
his community went early in 1810 for the double purpose 
of having his title to the Jarrot property confirmed by Con- 
gress and of obtaining from that body some additional land 
by grant or purchase. Father Badin had ventured in a ietter 

18 Guillet to Plessis, December 14, 1809. The river L’Abbe (mentioned 


also in American State Papers, Public Lands, Vol. 2, passim) is ap- 
parently an old name for Cahokia Creek. 
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to Bishop Carroll to characterize Dom Urban as the 
“wandering abbot”. Probably had the latter known how 
to use to better purpose the opportunities that lay at hand 
and make the most of actual conditions, discouraging though 
these often were, he might have achieved a permanent Amer- 
ican house for the patient monks that followed him as guide. 
Be this as it may, surely it was no mere wanderlust that 
urged the good abbot to his frequent journeyings and shifts 
of residence. For these he knew indeed that he was an ob- 
ject of blame, unwarrantably so he thought, even in quarters 
otherwise most sympathetic to him and his community. In 
explanation of his trip to Washington he wrote thence to 
Bishop Plessis, May 1, 1810: 


“T see very well, as your Lordship points out to me, that 
Iam blamed somewhat and that you think, were you my Bishop, 
you would have prevented me from making this journey. This 
does not at all surprise me. . . . My community, afraid they 
may be forced to vacate, hasn’t the courage to build or clear 
the ground; they beg me to go to Congress to get a guarantee 
of our title. What ought I to do under these circumstances? 
. . . Bishop Carroll on seeing me also thought I did wrong to 
make this trip; but he soon changed his opinion in the matter 
and gave me an excellent letter of recommendation along with 
a certificate of great advantage to me. Msgr. Du Bourg, Presi- 
dent of St. Mary’s College, his Lordship the Bishop of George- 
town [Rt. Rev. Leonard Neale] and in general all who have 
any knowledge of Congressional procedure, are agreed that I 
could not get out of making this journey.” 

“To come back to your letter, I will say you are right in 
thinking that 400 acres of land are enough to keep us occupied 
for many years; they would be enough for ever, were we to 
limit our numbers to a very small community without educating 
children. But should the Government reject our title, it will 
be necessary then to move again, and I know there are a great 
number of rejected titles. Besides that, even if they sufficed 
for a while, they would not suffice for ever, and when all the 
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wood should be used up, it would be necessary to abandon this 
little establishment and run about looking for another one, 
which we might not find; for we must not dream of buying 
land in the vicinity after the decision of the government, since 
there are a good many people eager to settle down near us, 
which would soon double the price of the land. You have seen 
above that several families of adventurers have already come 
to settle near us and even on our 400 acres and that they steal 
all they can. It is such considerations, taking as they do all 
courage from my confreres, to go on with the establishment 
before securing a title, that have led them to beg of me to 
undertake this journey. I could not put it off to another year, 
because the Land Commissioners having finished their exam- 
ination of titles and having to appear shortly before Congress 
to make their report, the validity or nullity of the respective 
land-claims are going to be published etc. . . . I do not believe 
there is another tribunal in the world where one will see so 
many men ready to oppose the least requests that are made. 
I have had to answer and must still answer a number of ques- 
tions which I could never have anticipated by letter and which 
no one could answer without knowing our rule and the inten- 
tions of the community or without being able to give pledges 
in its name. The distance between the two places would never 
allow of so many pourparlers.” 7 


The second session of the 11th Congress was in progress 
and the democratic administration of James Madison was 
holding office when Dom Urban arrived at the seat of gov- 
ernment. A note of $500 on which he was relying to pay 
his expenses became worthless as the result of a bankruptcy 
and he entered Washington with scarcely a dollar in his 
pocket. How he secured board and lodging while there, he 
nowhere explains. There was no resident Catholic priest 
in the capital at the time, though in near-by Georgetown he 
may have found lodging with the Jesuits. Probably, the 
greater part of his stay in the East was spent at Baltimore, 


17 La Nouvelle France, 15:134 et seq; 210. 
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where friends were not lacking and whence it was a matter 
of only forty miles to the capital. Dom Urban’s petition 
under both heads was referred to a Senate committee of 
which Senator Brent of Virginia was chairman. Before 
these shrewd, hard-headed American politicians of the day, 
either Democrats or Federalists in party affiliation, appeared 
now the unworldly figure of the exile monk of La Trappe. 
Surely we must admire the courage that enabled him, with 
his imperfect knowledge of English, thus to face the law- 
makers of a strange land and return the answers and make 
the explanations which they called for. With the naivete 
and ingenuousness that we find outstanding traits in the 
personality of Dom Urban, there went also an adventurous 
resourcefulness that carried him through situations of no 
small difficulty for one of his antecedents. As to his peti- 
tion to Congress, the members of that body appear to have 
divided on it according to party lines. 


*T have consulted a number of Senators and national repre- 
sentatives. ... The Federalists are of opinion that since I 
wish to buy, I run no risk of having my application for a large 
quantity of land refused; they think, too, that having a good 
title, I shall be able to re-sell a part of the land at a higher 
figure to pay for the rest of it. They add that if I petition for 
a small quantity people will look upon my establishment as an 
affair meriting no consideration. The best heads think that 
way about it, and I myself am inclined to favor such a line of 
action, though it has its dangers. The Democrats, on the con- 
trary, maintain that if-I ask for a great deal of land, they will 


take me for a speculator in public lands and so I shall obtain 
nothing at all.” 8 


18a Nouvelle France, 15:209. According to Dom Urban, the 
Committee before which he appeared asked him how much land he 
wished to have, adding that he might have it either gratis, but with 
certain obligations to fulfill, or for payment, in which case he would be 
free of all obligations. Many of his friends urged him to apply for a 
free grant, but he objected on the ground of inability to meet the 
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Dom Urban, having been given to understand that 4000 
acres would not be an amount large enough to draw on him 
a suspicion of being a speculator in public lands, filed a 
petition for that amount. On April 2, Senator Brent, as 
chairman of the Committee to whom the petition had been 
referred, reported the petition to the Senate in the following 
terms : “° 


That the order of La Trappe is represented to the committee 
to be of the Roman Catholic religion, and of very high antiquity. 
It consists of monks of severe habits and rigid discipline. 
That one great object of their order is the gratuitous instruc- 
tion and education of children, either in literature, agriculture, 
or the mechanical arts. That every person, upon entering into 
the order, is subjected to religious vows, for the due observance 
of the customs, habits, and discipline of the order. 

Amongst these vows are the following: To observe celibacy, 
to avoid riches, to employ their time in labor, and the gratuitous 
instruction and education of children, etc. 

That this order was formerly established in France, not far 
distant from Paris; that, during the revolution there, upon the 
suppression of the monasteries, the petitioner and his associates 
sought an asylum in the United States, and first settled them- 
selves in the State of Kentucky, where they established their 
order, and persevered in the observance of all the rights, cus- 
toms, etc. thereof; that they have since removed into the 
Illinois territory, about four miles from St. Louis, where they 
have again established themselves upon a tract of four hundred 
acres of land, a donation from N. Jarrot; that they have made 


conditions. He would be required, so it seems, to admit day-scholars 
into his school; to keep a certain number of boys until the age of 
twenty-one, and those not of his own choice, but such as were pre- 
sented by Government; and finally to allow government officials or 
trustees the right of inspection of the monastery-school. It is possible 
that Dom Urban misapprehended some of these obligations as expained 
to him. ‘At any rate, he declined to apply for a free grant of land. 
La Nouvelle France, 15: 208. 
19 American State Papers, Public Lands, 2: 106. 
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considerable improvements upon this land, and have now thirty 
monks and thirty-five scholars in the establishment; the scholars 
are educated gratuitously, and principally supported by the 
cultivation bestowed by the order upon a portion of that tract 
of land; that, although the order of La Trappe is strictly Roman 
Catholic, male children of all descriptions and denominations 
are equally permitted to enjoy the benefits of their instruction ; 
the only rule of exclusion being the incapacity of the child. 

The petitioner has presented to the committee numerous 
testimonials of the innocence and good morals of the order, 
and its utility in affording an opportunity of instruction to the 
poor children in their neighborhood, and even to the aborigines 
of the country, several of whom they are now instructing in 
the agricultural and mechanical arts. 

The petitioner has some apprehensions of the validity of the 
title of the four hundred acres of land upon which the estab- 
lishment is made, and is desirous of having the same confirmed 
by the United States. He is also desirous of purchasing four 
thousand acres of the public lands on a credit of twelve years, 
for the purpose of enabling their order to extend their estab- 
lishment. The committee are of the opinion that the establish- 
ment is a useful one in that part of the country, in affording 
an opportunity for instruction to children, who would other- 
wise be destitute thereof, and therefore entitled to the patronage 
of Congress, at least to the limited extent prayed for by the 
petitioner. 

The committee, therefore, recommend the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the United States relinquish to Urban Guillet, 
for the benefit of the-religious order of La Trappe, their right 
to the four hundred acres of land mentioned in his petition. 

Resolved, That provision be made, by law, for selling to 
Urban Guillet, for the benefit of the order of La Trappe, four 
thousand acres of land adjoining their present establishment 
in the Illinois territory, for two dollars per acre, upon a credit 
of twelve years, without interest.2® 


19b Journal of the Senate and House (Seaton and Gales, ed.). Benton 
in his Abridgment of the Delegates of Congress makes no mention at 
all of the Trappist bill. 
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The three readings of the bill took place successively on 
April 2, 7, and 14. No record of the debate, if any, which 
it occasioned, is available; but the bill amended and bearing 
the title “ An Act Concerning the Society of the Order of 
La Trappe ” passed the Senate on April 14, it being ordered 
“ That the Secretary requests the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives in this bill”. In its final stages in the 
Senate the measure seems to have been looked after by 
Senator Gilman of New Hampshire. It never came to a 
vote in the Lower House, no mention of it occurring in the 
House Journal after the first reading on April 16. As far 
as Congress was concerned, Dom Urban’s petition under 
both heads was a failure. However, the latter gives a some- 
what different account of the outcome, saying that he suc- 
ceeded at least in securing confirmation of his title to the 
Jarrot property. This favor he must have secured indepen- 
dently of Congressional action, probably through the Land 
Office or one of the Boards of Land Commissioners then 
functioning. From Washington just before Congress ad- 
journed Dom Urban wrote to Bishop Plessis : 


“ Here we are already at the 1st of May and tomorrow 
Congress adjourns with my affair left unfinished. They have 
confirmed my 400 acres, something that will at least compen- 
sate me for my journey; for my brethren will not be forced 
to vacate; but as to permission to attach other lands thereto, 
that is carried over to the next session. There are too many 
affairs of state to allow of any thought being given to mine, 
and there would have been danger of having it thrown out 
altogether if it had been brought up at a time when heads were 
heated by discussion. Two deputies have assured me that all 
_ agree privately to grant the request but that it is necessary to 
await a more favorable moment. I ask of Congress merely 
permission to locate around my establishment 4000 acres of 
land taken from military grants still available which I shall be 
able to procure; and I hope to purchase a good part of them in 
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exchange for horses, which plan will suit me very well, for | 
should not know where to get the money for 4000 acres.” *° 


The 11th Congress adjourned on May 2, 1810. Many 
important matters, as the charges of treason against General 
Wilkinson and the unwholesome conditions in the American 
camps around New Orleans (our second war with England 
being then in progress) had been taken up for consideration. 
One will easily believe Abbot Urban’s explanation that 
“ affairs of state” of greater moment than his little petition 
had crowded the latter out. At all events the title to his 
400 acres had apparently been confirmed and that was some- 
thing gained. For some time after his return to Illinois, the 
Abbot seems to have busied himself with the preparation 
of a second petition to Congress, this time asking to be 
authorized to buy out holders of military land-grants lying 
adjacent to his 400 acres, these grants to be paid for not in 
cash but in horses. There is no evidence that this second 
contemplated petition was ever presented to Congress while 
it is doubtful whether all legal steps looking to the confirma- 
tion of the title to the Jarrot 400 acres were ever actually 
taken by the monks. At alt events, on the departure of the 
latter from Illinois the property in question reverted to the 
donor.** 


Vv 


As to the manner of life led by the Trappists at Monks 
Mound, it appears that it did not depart except probably in 
accidental details from the general routine followed in other 
monasteries of the Order. Great abstemiousness in food 
and drink and unbroken silence are perhaps the outstanding 
practices associated in the popular mind with this austere 

20 La Nouvelle France, 15:214. According to the Trappist writer 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 3:791, the application for a grant of 


public land on credit, while favored by President Madison and other 
government officials, met with opposition on grounds of religious bigotry. 
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religious Order of the Catholic Church; and these practices 
we know were strictly observed at Monks Mound. In fact, 
that Dom Urban’s community adhered even amid the most 
trying circumstances to all the rigorous prescriptions of the 
Trappist rule (apart from the necessary relaxation indulged 
in while on journeys) is attested by contemporary observers. 
Since some account of Trappist life must enter into any satis- 
factory treatment of our topic we shall find it to our purpose 
here to cite the words of one competent to speak on the 
subject, the present Abbot of the Trappist Monastery of 
Gethsemani, Kentucky: 


“. . . Out of the time of Divine Office, before which nothing 
is to be preferred and when not engaged in manual labour, the 
monks devote themselves to prayer, study or pious reading, for 
there is never any time granted for recreation; these exercises 
always take place in common, never in private rooms. The 
hour for rising is at 2 A. M. on week-days, 1: 30 on Sundays, 
and 1 on the more solemn feasts; whilst the hour for retiring 
is at 7 P. M. in the winter, and 8 in the summer; in this latter 
season there is a siesta given after dinner, so that the religious 
have seven hours’ sleep in the course of the day; about seven 
hours also are devoted to the Divine Office and Mass, one hour 
to meals, four hours to study and private prayers and five hours 
to manual labor; in winter there are about four hours devoted 
to manual labor, the extra hour thus deducted being given to 
study. 

The monks are obliged to live by the labour of their hands, 
so the task appointed for manual labour is seriously under- 
taken, and is of such a nature as to render them self-supporting ; 
such as cultivation of the land, cattle-raising, etc. Dinner is 
partaken of at 11 A. M. in the summer, at I1: 30 in winter, 
and at 12 on fast days, with support or collation in the evening. 
Food consists of bread, vegetables, and fruits; milk and cheese 
may also be given in Advent, Lent, and all Fridays out of 
Paschal time. Flesh-meat, fish, and eggs are forbidden at all 
times, except to the sick. All sleep in a common dormitory, 
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the beds being divided from each other only by a partition and 
curtain; the bed to consist of mattress and pillow stuffed with 
straw, and sufficient covering. The monks are obliged to sleep 
in their regular clothing ; which consists of ordinary underwear, 
a habit of white, and a scapular of black wool, with a leathern 
cincture; the cowl, of the same material as the habit, is worn 
over all. Enclosure, according to canon law, is perpetual in 
all houses. It is never allowed for the religious to speak 
amongst themselves, though the one in charge of a work or 
employment may give necessary directions; and all have the 
right of conversing with the superiors at any time, except dur- 
ing the night hours, called the ‘ great silence.’ ” ** 


As a pertinent reflection on this authentic description of 
Trappist life, we may be permitted to note that the unusual 
mortality among the monks of Dom Urban’s community 
during their stay in the United States is not necessarily to 
be attributed to the severity of their rule. The rigors of a 
new climate, improper housing, the frequently recurring 
epidemics of fever and other sicknesses of the period and, 
finally, the difficulty of obtaining the minimum of sustain- 
ing food which even a Trappist must have to preserve health, 
such conditions go far to explain a death-toll which we have 
no reason to suppose would under other circumstances have 
risen so high. Reynolds noted that many of the monks 
he met at the Mound looked healthy and robust; and, for one 
thing, we do not read that the average life-span of a Trap- 
pist monk of today is shorter than that of other classes of 
professional men. It is a common-place of medical teaching 
that over-eating kills more men than under-eating; and the 
experience of ages is behind the homely dictum “if you 
would live long, eat little.” 

The improvements made by the monks were described by 
Brackenridge as considerable. They put up some eighteen 
cabins, very probably all of logs, one of which served as 


21 Catholic Encyclopedia, 15: 25. 
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chapel, another as refectory, a third as kitchen and so for 
the various needs of the community and farm. Gaillardin, 
the Trappist historian, says that collectively the cabins pre- 
sented the appearance of an army-camp. The principal 
cabins seem to have been built on a smaller mound a short 
distance west of the Big Mound, fifty yards according to 
Brackenridge and two hundred and fifty according to 
Thomas and Wild.” The Big Mound itself was not built 
on by the Trappists, though they raised wheat on its surface 
and cultivated a vegetable garden on the terrace or apron at 
its southern end. But it was planned to use the topmost 
surface as a building-site for the permanent abbey when 
means should be at hand for its erection. 

Besides running a farm for their own subsistence and for 
the raising of produce which might be exchanged for other 
commodities, the monks conducted a sort of watch-making 
establishment. The fire which destroyed their monastery 
in Kentucky towards the end of 1808, and with it the best 
part of their library, fortunately left their watch-making 
equipment untouched. In the fire, however, was destroyed 
a surveyor’s compass, which, Dom Urban notes, would have 
been of great service to his men at the Mound.*’ Here 
Brackenridge found in 1811 a better watch-making outfit 
than any he saw in St. Louis. Of interest in this connec- 
tion is an advertisement which appeared in the Missouri 
Republican January 21, 1811. 


“ Notice —Several persons having showed to the monks of 
La Trappe a desire to purchase watches, if they would sell them 
for trade, the said monks in order to satisfy everybody, give 
notice to the public that until the end of the year 1811 they will 


21b Thomas and Wild, op. cit., 55. Dom Urban expresses himself in 
a letter to Bishop (Carroll as though the Jarrot property was not a 
donation to the monks. However, the petition addressed by him to 
Congress in 1811 expressly calls it such. 

22 Guillet to Plessis, December 14, 1800. 
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sell watches, clocks, and other silversmith’s work, and also 
fine horses, for the following articles in trade, viz.: wheat, corn, 
linen, beef, pork, cattle, leather, tallow, blankets, etc. 
“ URBAIN GUILLET, 
“Superior of the Monks, 
“ Cantine Mounds, nine miles above Cahokia.” 
““N. B—The above-mentioned articles will be sold at a lower 
price to whoever shall pay cash.” ** 


Few incidents appear to have marked the quiet, unobtru- 
sive flow of monastic life while the monastery was main- 
tained. The great New Madrid earthquake of 1812 with 
its recurrent shocks lasting six months put the monks on 
edge, as it did no doubt the other residents of the Illinois 
country.** The booming of cannon at the battle of Tippe- 
canoe, in November, 1811, which put the coup de grace to 
Indian resistance in the Northwest, is said to have been 
heard distinctly by them, though a distance of some two 
hundred miles separated them from the scene of conflict.*° 
Probably the great stretch of new, uncultivated country that 
lay between provided unusually favorable conditions for the 
transmission of sound waves. Though depredations and 
murders by Indians in St. Clair County were not uncommon 

23 Missouri Gasette, January 21, 1811, cited in Scharf, History of St. 
Lows City and County, 1:99. 


24 Alvord, The Illinois Country, p. 458. ‘An almost continual earth- 
quake lasting from the night of December 15-16 to the present, February 
19, makes very much towards bringing back the people (to their re- 
ligious duties). I was just within an inch of being crushed by a falling 
chimney. A great number of houses were considerably damaged, but 
no one was killed. The earth, so they say, has opened in several 
places, particularly three miles away from our monastery. From this 
last opening nothing comes up but sand and water. Fortunately our 
poor cabin of wood and mud can undergo a long shaking without any 
danger. These undressed trees lying one over the other cannot be 
separated except by a considerable effort. There are houses of stone 
and brick that had to be abandoned.” Guillet to Plessis, Feb. 18, 1812, 
in La Nouvelle France, 17: 188. 


28 Spalding, Kentucky Sketches, p. 173. 
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at this period, the monks themselves were never molested. 
The whole population of Illinois Territory in 1812 was 
about 12,000, the Indians outnumbering the whites three to 
one.*" North of Edwardsville there was nothing but a 
wilderness, home of the redmen and prowling beasts. At 
the outbreak of the War of 1812 the ancient cannon of Fort 
Chartres, of seventeenth-century make, were removed thence 
and planted at Fort Russell on the northern outskirts of 
Edwardsville. But the whites kept the redmen successfully 
at bay and the Indian menace eventually melted away. In 
the parties organized at intervals in St. Clair County to repel 
Indian hostilities, the young men of the monastery (the lay- 
students, no doubt, not the monks) are said to have been 
represented. At the Mound itself the Indians were often 
visitors but never for unfriendly purposes. The chanting 
of the monks impressed them and they listened with awe to 
the strange music that arose amid the burial-grounds of their 
forefathers.** 

Though they were not engaged to the ministry by rule, 
circumstances made it incumbent on the Trappists to dis- 
charge the duties of pastors on behalf of the Catholic resi- 
dents on both sides of the mid-Mississippi. During the 
decade 1808-1818 there was no resident priest at St. Louts 
and in fact in the entire Missouri Territory above St. Gene- 
vieve, while in Illinois there was outside of the Trappist 
community but a single priest, the veteran missionary, now 
almost incapacited for work, Father Donatien Olivier of 
Prairie Du Roche.2® Dom Urban officiated at Cahokia, 
where for a while he refused to conduct services until the con- 
gregation repaired the sadly dilapidated church roof. But he 


26 Davidson and Stuve, History of Illinois, p. 245. 

27 Spalding, op. cit., p. 173. 

28 Dom Urban communicated to Bishop Carroll in 1810 a petition on 
the part of the people of the Illinois Country for “a good Jesuit 
missionary.” Guillet to Carroll, November 16, 1810. 
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was also frequently on the other side of the river in minis- 
terial visits to St. Louis, St. Charles, Florissant and Portage 
-des Sioux. This was especially the case after the death in 
November 1810, of his confrere, Father Bernard Langlois, 
who together with Father Dunand was very zealous in visit- 
ing the Missouri parishes. Dom Urban, it would appear, 
did not ride horseback without difficulty, owing probably to 
the chronic rheumatism from which he suffered. He notes 
in a letter that every time he crossed the Mississippi involved 
an outlay of three dollars for the services of an attendant 
to help him mount his horse.*® That these trips were not 
pleasant adventures may be gathered from Dom Urban’s 
own words: , 


“Often at St. Charles and St. Ferdinand and further on I 
was in great distress; I could not eat anything before nine 
o'clock at night, sometimes even eleven. I had time only to 
take my repast and say tierce, sext, none, vespers and compline, 
which were finished just at midnight. This present year there 
have been so many sick in every direction that we hardly know 
where to go to. Having come one night in August [1811] to 
attend some sick in St. Louis, I met on returning in the morn- 
ing, fourteen carts, which were carrying fourteen sick persons 
quite unconscious and in such imminent danger that I had to 
stop on the highway and administer to them the last sacraments ; 
and this just in time, for one of them died almost immediately. 
I myself had the fever very badly and not being able to eat 
anything, had difficulty in getting to the church, where, finding 
some little work to do, I was unable to hold out any longer. 
Two hundred steps from the church my strength gave out and 
I fell on the street where I remained for more than an hour 
without any one passing by. Finally four passers-by carried 
me ou. °° 


While the monastery of Notre Dame Du Secours was thus 


29 Guillet to Carroll, October 16, 1811. 
30 Guillet to Carroll, October 16, 1811. 
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maintaining a precarious foothold under the shadow of the 
Big Mound, it was visited by John Reynolds, the future 
Governor of Illinois, as also by Henry Brackenridge, the 
traveller and explorer, both of whom have left on record 
interesting particulars regarding the. monks. As far as 
known, these are the only contemporary accounts at first 
hand of the Trappist establishment in Illinois that have come 
down to us. It is to be regretted that the monks have not 
been portrayed for us by observers more sympathetic than 
these two proved to be; but the real significance of the 
manner of life practiced by exponents of humanitarian ser- 
vice such as these is not readily grasped from a viewpoint 
of religious convictions different from those which the monks 
themselves professed. Be this as it may, both Reynolds 
and Brackenridge noted points of interest in what they saw. 
According to Reynolds, the monks made considerable im- 
provements, introducing into the country a good breed of 
cattle and were, many of them, excellent mechanics. They 
brought into Itinois the first jack, but so general was the 
prejudice at that time against mules that the animal was 
never used for breeding. Many of the monks seen by Rey- 
nolds were robust men, badly clothed, but stout and healthy- 
looking. He noted that they observed silence, pointing at 
objects when they wished to obtain information. Of Dom 
Urban he wrote that “he was considered a man of talent 
and true piety. I have often seen him reading in a book 
on horseback.”” The good monk was apparently on these 
occasions reading his breviary, the official prayer-book of 
the Catholic clergymen.** Interesting in this connection is 
a statement, of date some thirty years after the departure of 
the monks from Illinois, to the effect that they were the first 
to discover coal in the bluffs east of the Mound. “ Their 
blacksmiths complained of want of proper fuel, and on be- 


31 Reynolds, My Own Times, Embracing also the History of My 
Life, p. 90. 
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ing informed that the earth at the root of a tree, which 
was struck by lightning, was burning, they went to the spot 
and on digging a little below the surface, discovered a vein 
of coal.” * 

Brackenridge’s account of the Trappist monastery at the 
Mound and its inmates is the most detailed extant. The 
date of his visit was 1811. 


“The buildings which the Trappists at present occupy are 
merely temporary. They consist of four or five cabins on a 
mound about fifty yards from the large one, and which is about 
one hundred and fifty feet square. Their other buildings, 
stables, cribs, etc., ten or fifteen in number, are scattered about 
on the plain below. I was informed that they intended to build 
on the terrace of the large mound. This will produce a fine 
effect, especially if painted white; it would be seen five or six 
miles across the plain, and from some points of view ten or 
twelve. They have about one hundred acres inclosed in three 
different fields, including the large mound and several others. 
On entering the yard I found a number of persons at work, 
some hauling and storing away the crop of corn, others shaping 
timber for some intended edifice. A considerable number of 
these were boys from ten to fourteen years of age. The effect 
on my mind was inexpressibly strange at seeing them pass and 
repass in perfect silence. What force must it require to sub- 
due the sportive disposition of boyhood! But nothing is so 
strong as nature. I admired the cheerful drollery of a poor 
mulatto lad with one leg who was attending the horse-mill. As 
the other boys passed by, he always contrived by some odd 
gesticulation to attract their attention. He generally succeeded 
in exciting a smile. It was a faint gleam of sunshine which 
seemed to say that their happiness was not entirely obscured 
by the Jurid gloom that surrounded them. 

“ Fatigued with this scene, which I contemplated apparently 
unobserved, I, ascended the mound which contains their dwel- 
lings. This is nearly twenty-five feet in height, the ascent aided 


22 Thomas and Wild, op. cit., p. 55. 
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by a slanting road. I wandered about here for some time in 
expectation of being noticed. It was in vain that I nodded to 
the reverend fathers or peeped into the cabins. In the course 
of fifteen minutes, Father Joseph, a sprightly, intelligent man 
in the prime of life, who, I learned, had the government of the 
monastery in the absence of Father Urbain, came up to me, 
and, after some conversation, invited me into the watchmakers’ 
shop. I was not a little surprised to find here a shop better 
furnished than any in St. Louis. Part of it was occupied as 
the laboratory and library ; the library, I confess, but indifferent. 
A few medical works of no great repute, and the rest composed 
of the dreams of the fathers and the miraculous wonders of 
the world of saints. 

“Two men were at work, and two boys appeared also busily 
employed. One poor fellow of ten or eleven years of age, 
seated by a stove and employed in making strokes upon a slate, 
attracted my attention and pity. He appeared to have just 
risen from the bed of sickness, or rather from the tomb. 

“Father Joseph inquired whether I had dined, and being 
informed in the negative, had something prepared. My fare 
was simple, constituting entirely of vegetables, though not less 
acceptable, for it was given with good will. Having returned 
thanks to the good fathers for their hospitality, I took my 
feave: 7° 


Vi 


Every enterprise to which the well-meaning Trappist 
Superior had put his hand since coming to America had 
ended in distressing failure. The issue at Monks Mound 
was to be no different. With truth could Dom Urban write 
thence to Bishop Plessis that ever since the year 1805 he 
had met with reverse on reverse. In 1810 the monks met 


38 Breckenridge’s account, as embodied in Scharf, History of St. Lous, 
City and County, 1: 101, is an abridgment of an article contributed by 
him to the Missouri Gazette of St. Louis and reproduced by him m ex- 
tenso as an appendix to his Views of Louisiana, pp. 287-291. Though 
a travesty on Trappist life in its religious aspect, the author expressed 
surprise that the article gave offense to the “ good Fathers.” 
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with a total failure of crops. The same year was marked 
by a virulent epidemic, very probably of bilious fever, which 
was a frequently recurring and especially malignant malady 
in the West in the early decades of the last century. Ii 
Bishop Spalding’s figures are correct, the Trappists while 
at the Mound lost by death two priests and five lay- 
brothers.** One of the priests was Father Bernard Langlois 
who died November 28, 1810, the other one being apparently 
Father Ignace. The former, however, as we learn from 
Dom Urban, died not of the prevalent fever, but of the 
stone, from which he had been a sufferer for years. 

Letters from the Trappist Superior to Bishop Plessis 
sketch briefly the epidemic of 1810. 


“The country of Louisiana and the Illinois has been visited 
by a fever which spared few. Many died of it, in particular, 
five of our brethren. Still, the number of dead is very small 
in comparison with that of the sick. As almost the entire 
community was sick, we were reduced to great extremity and 
obliged to sell a chalice, though we had only two, a part of our 
altar-furniture and even the anvil of our Brother-blacksmith. 
Seeing that we hadn’t strength for all the jobs, I was obliged 
to have an outsider build a room twenty feet long for our sick 
and as the price of his labor I gave him a mare. I gave up 
another mare to get a stove and window-panes for said in- 
firmary. And so, though without money, our sick will be 2 
little better off this winter than they were last. We have four 
sick-cases left. 

My last also announced to you the death of four of my con- 
freres, namely: 1 Brother Isaac, a priest, prior and master- 
watchmaker ; 2 Brother Eloi, a lay-brother and quarter-master 
[marechal] ; 3 Brother Marie-Joseph, a young Canadian named 
Desmarais in the world, an excellent workman, who was only 
an oblate. All three were very necessary to the monastery, 
for although I have other good watchmakers, I am very much 
at a loss to find a Prior. I have no other quarter-master and 


34 Spalding, op. cit., p. 173. 
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don’t know where to get one. The fourth was a young Ken- 
tucky child, if not the best, almost the best of the number.” *° 


As a consequence of the numerous reverses that overtook 
them, the Trappists at length fell into a state of acute poverty 
and distress. Dom Urban informed Bishop Carroll Novem- 
ber 16, 1811, that he had been wearing the same cassock or 
religious habit for thirteen years and using the same bed- 
cover for even a longer period of time. Their dwelling- 
house was so intensely cold on occasion that the food froze 
while being served at table. The Superior writes, with ob- 
vious distress over the circumstance, that he did not have 
a dollar to give to one of his lay-brothers, Henry Reiselman, 
a Hollander, who was about to leave the monastery to enter 
the Society of Jesus at Georgetown in Maryland.** Twelve 
years later, Henry Reiselman returned to the West, being 
one of Father Van Quickenborne’s party of Jesuits who 
arrived in St. Louis, May 31, 1823, just a century ago, to 
establish an Indian mission which has since developed into 
the Missouri Province of the Society of Jesus. And so it 
was that, discouraged and worn out by this final chapter of 
disappointment and failure, Dom Urban, apparently on his 
own initiative decided to return East. Dom Augustin ar- 
rived in New York in December, 1813, to direct at close 
range the affairs of his spiritual children in America, while 
Dom Urban withdrew with his community from the Mound 
in 1812 according to Governor Reynolds and in March, 
1813, according to Bishop Spalding.°* What became. of 
the youths who were being educated by the monks there is 
nothing in contemporary sources to indicate, though in all 
probability some of them at least accompanied the monks 
East as postulants or candidates for the Trappist Order. 


35 Guillet to Plessis, November 18, 1810, La Nouvelle France, 16: 229. 
36 Guillet to Carroll, November 16, 1811. 
87 Spalding, op. cit., p. 174; Reynolds, op, cit., p. 99. 
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In 1810 some of their number had been petitioning for ad- 
mission, but as they were all under eighteen, Dom Urban 
declined to admit them. Their teacher, a young man of 
twenty-four, had also expressed his desire to become a Trap- 
pist.** As for the school at the Mound we are not to con- 
clude that it was an entirely blank page in the history of 
education in Illinois. “A number of pupils from the 
neighboring towns,” wrote Lewis Foulk Thomas in 1841, 
“resorted to them [the Trappists] for instruction, some of 
whom are now among the most accomplished merchants and 
citizens in the entire country.” *° From the same authority 
we have this tribute to the monks. ‘“ About twenty-five 
years have elapsed since these austere fathers abandoned the 
mounds, but the older inhabitants of the neighborhood still 
speak of their many acts of kindness and charity and cherish 
their memories with the most filial affection.” The year 
after this was written, Charles Dickens visited Monks 
Mound, afterward penning in his American Notes some ill- 
tempered sentences anent what he calls the fanaticism of the 
monks, whose philosophy of life he failed sadly to compre- 
hend.*° 

The return journey of the Trappists, a highly adventurous 
one, was made by keel-boat down the Mississippi and up the 
Ohio. At Fort Massac they were challenged by the sentries, 
the War of 1812 being then in progress.“* In Maryland 
they met another community of Trappists whom Dom 
Augustin had sent over from France. These were helped 
in their effort to make a settlement by the indefatigable Dom 
Urban, who himself now made a fresh attempt, it would 
seem, to find a suitable site for his monastery, this time on 
an island near Pittsburgh. The attempt was no more suc- 


38 Guillet to Plessis, March 15, 1810 (1811?). i 
39 Thomas and Wild, op. cit., 55. 

40 Dickens, American Notes, Chapter XIII. 

41 Spalding, op. cit., 175. 
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cessful than the previous ones, nor than the final one, which 
he appears to have made just before his return to France, 
on a farm at his disposal by Father Quesnel, the Vicar- 
General of Philadelphia. Meantime, we find Dom Urban 
early in 1814 in New York, where with Dom Augustin and 
some brother-monks he conducted a school and asylum for 
orphan boys in a house recently vacated by the Jesuits who 
had made in it the unsuccessful experiment of a classical 
school for boys. The house stood on the site now occupied 
by St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Fifth Avenue, a site described 
in a contemporary print as the most delightful on Manhattan 
Island. Here, then, along a suburban road that was to 
develop into the famous thoroughfare of the world’s largest 
city, Dom Urban and his fellow-monks pursue for a while 
the role of educators. From the Collinsville road in Illinois 
to Fifth Avenue, New York, is a far cry, but it was a 
farther cry some hundred and ten years ago when the Trap: 
pist Superior led his disheartened followers eastward through 
the intervening wilderness.** 

In October, 1813, Bonaparte went down in decisive over- 
throw at Leipsic. Then came the Bourbon restoration and 
the retirement to Elba. It was the signal for the return of 
Dom Augustin and his exiled followers to France, whither 
they went with a huge sigh of relief after the incredibly pain- 
ful chapter of their experiences in the United States. A party 
of them under Dom Urban sailed from New York, October 
24, 1814, in the “Gustavus Adolphus,” reaching La Rochelle 
early in December. That mishap, the inevitable attendant of 
these Trappist wayfarers, might not be lacking, their ship was 
cast by a storm on the island of Re, but apparently managed 

42 Catholic Encyclopedia 3: 791; The movements of the Trappists after 
their return to-the East are obscure, apart from their stay in New York, 
of which there is no doubt. The two attempted settlements mentioned in 
the text are indicated in apparently reliable accounts. At the time Dom 


Augustine arrived in America, Dom Urban was thinking of acquiring 
property in Virginia, La Nouvelle France, 17: 222. 
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to recover itself and continue its course. Commissioned 
by his Superior to seek a site for a new La Trappe, Dom 
Urban began a fresh series of journeys which was inter- 
rupted by the return of Napoleon from Elba. The monks 
promptly scattered to find shelter under the roof of relatives 
or friends. Dom Urban himself took refuge with his 
brother in whose house he had the unique consolation of 
meeting his mother for the first time since infancy. Born 
im San Domingo and educated in France, Madame Guillet, 
wealthy Creole, had left the infant Urban in the care of 
relatives in France to return to her island-home for the 
settlement of her estate. The infant had grown to man- 
hood and entered La Trappe when Madame Guillet returned 
to France nor did corcumstances ever permit of a meeting 
between mother and son until at this juncture when Urban 
found himself a guest under his brother’s roof. Providence 
had fashioned the tissue of events that the son might pre- 
pare the mother for the last sad journey. Fortified with 
the Church’s sacraments, received at the hands of her Trap 
pist son, Madame Guillet died May 21, 1815, at the age of 
seventy-two. The following month the sun of Napoleon’s 
glory suffered definite eclipse at Waterloo and the Hundred 
Days were over. Dom Urban straightway resumed his 
quest for a permanent residence for the monks, choice being 
finally made of Bellefontaine (Maine et Loire) an old mon- 
astery of Feuillants, in the immediate vicinity of Cholet, 
which was itself only two hours distant from Nantes, the 
birth-place of Urban Guillet. Two years had been spent 
in the search and a considerable sum of money begged up 
and down the country. Preparations were being made to 
negotiate the purchase and the money, carefully concealed 
in his saddle-bags, was being taken by Urban for safe-keep- 
ing to his brother’s house. Surely the hand of Providence 
had never rested lightly on Dom Urban. Ard now, as the 
day of his earthly wayfaring drew to a close, it pressed on 
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him of a sudden with especial rigor. He had stopped at an 
inn for refreshment in the course of the journey of which 
we just made mention when, on remounting his horse, he 
discovered to his horror that a thief had rifled the contents 
of the saddle-bags and made away with the money. The 
fruit of two years’ toilsome begging through the cities and 
villages of France had vanished in a moment. One feels 
sure that the indomitable Abbot rose superior even to this 
crushing reverse. But it was the final tax levied on his 
apparently inexhaustible fund of patience. He had run his 
course. Following close on the heels of the incident just 
related a mortal illness, aftermath of the unnumbered phys- 
ical hardships and exposures he had known, overtook him 
and he died at a hospital in Cholet, April 2, 1817. Around 
his pathetic figure is written a chapter of fascinating interest 
in the story of nascent Catholicism in the United States, 
while the name Monks Mound passing down the years as- 
sures to the residence of him and his heroic followers in 
Illinois soil a place among the historic memories of that 
great commonwealth.** 


43 Ia Nouvelle France, 17: 227 et seq. It is pleasant to consider that 
Dom Urban’s almost life-long efforts to establish a fixed home for his 
community were in the end crowned with success. Despite the loss of 
the money he had collected, Bellfontaine par Saint-Leger-sous-Cholet 
came into the possession of his fellow-monks either before or shortly 
after his decease, and of this new La Trappe, maintained down to our 
own day, Dom Urban is gratefully remembered in Trappist history as 
the valiant and illustrious founder. To Bellefontaine as parent-stock 
Canada owes the three Cistercian foundations of Notre-Dame-du-Lac, 
(Oka) Quebec, Notre-Dame-des-Prairies (Saint Norbert, Manitoba) 
and Notre-Dame-de-Mistassini, an offshoot of Oka. In 1910 Dom Jean- 
Marie Chouteau, Abbot of Bellefontaine (1911), visited the houses of 
his order in Canada. Dom Urban, as the reader may recall, was for a 
space the only clergyman serving Laclede’s young settlement of St. 
Louis; and so, by a curious association, we find the Abbot of the La 
Trappe of Bellefontaine, Dom Urban Guillet’s foundation, bearing the 
name of the most historic family in the pioneer history of the metropolis 
of the Mississippi Valley. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The chief manuscript sources drawn upon for this sketch of the 
Trappists of Monks’ Mound are the letters of Dom Urban Guillet, of 
which there are some thirty divided almost evenly between the Arch- 
diocesan archives of Baltimore and those of Quebec. For the Quebec 
letters the author has relied on certified copies obtained directly from 
the archives or else on the texts as reproduced in the Canadian period- 
ical, La Nouvelle France (Quebec, 1911-1918). ‘Some unpublished 
letters of Father S. T. Badin-(Baltimore Archdiocesan Archives) have 
also afforded data. Printed accounts, (most of them treating the settle- 
ment at Monks’ Mound as an incident only in the general fortunes of 
the French Trappists in the United States), are: Flick, The French 
Refugee Trappists in the United States in Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, 1: 8-116; Spalding, Sketches of Kentucky, 
162-195; Maes, Life of Father Nerinckx, 100-112; Webb, History of 
Catholicity in Kentucky, Louisville, 1884, 191-199; Epistle or Diary of 
Father Joseph Dunand in Records of the American Historical Society, 
26 : 328-346, 27: 45-64 (tr. from French by Ella M. E. Flick) ; Thomas 
and Wild, The Valley of the Mississippi Illustrated in a Series of Views, 
St. Louis, 1841, pp. 52-56; The Catholic Encyclopedia, 3: 78-791; Scharf, 
History of St. Louis, City and County, 1: 102 (Brackenridge’s account) ; 
Reynolds, My Own Times, embracing also the History of My Life, 
Belleville, 1855, p. 99; Alvordt, The Illinois Country, p. 458; Garraghan, 
St. Ferdinand de Florissant: The Story of an Ancient Parish, Chicago, 
1923; Gaillardin, Histoire de la Trappe; Dom Augustin de Lestrange et 
les Trappists pendant la Revolution (Grande Trappe) 1808; Vie du R. 
P. Urbain Guillet, Montligen, 1899; Abbé Lionel St. George Lindsay, 
Un Precurseur de la Trappe du Canada: Dom Urbain Guillet in La 
Nouvelle France, (Quebec lor1-1918). 
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CATHOLICITY IN ALLEGANY AND GARRETT 
COUNTIES, MARYLAND 


BY THE RIGHT REV. 0. B. CORRIGAN, D.D., V.G., 
AUXILIARY BISHOP OF BALTIMORE 


- We have thought it more conducive to the unity ofa 
our narrative not to separate Garrett County from Alle- | 
_ gany for the reason that its organization as a civil unit_ 
took place only in 1872. Mi 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
work of Rev. Thomas J. Stanton, A Century of Progress, . 
which we have made the basis of our narrative, and fron ; 
which we have borrowed freely. 

A careful study has been made of the Catholic Dees . 
tortes, the series of which date back to 1833. aie 

No better introduction to the history of the Church in 
‘Western Maryland can be written than the statement 
published by the Rev. Leonard Obermyer in the Unit 2 
States Catholic Magazine." Father Obermyer was 


 1USCM., vol. iii (1844), p. 672. 
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that time in charge of the missions of which he wrote, 
and these missions, for some years after he left Cumber- 
land, continued to be connected under the care of one 
priest. 


CUMBERLAND MISSION 


‘This important mission embraces nearly all Allegany 
county, the largest in Maryland, and some of the adja- 
cent parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia. It covers an 
extent of country in length about seventy-five miles, and 
in breadth from twenty to sixty. The surface of the 
country is broken, forming a continued succession of 
mountains, among which are some of the loftiest ridges 
of the Allegany. Besides the Potomac, several other 
large streams water the country. Along the water 
courses and in the valleys the land is of prime quality. 
On the mountain sides and on their very summits the 
land possesses a durable soil, is cultivated and produces 
heavy crops of grain, varying in kind according to the 
height of the place. On the more elevated parts of the 
mountains the temperature is colder and the budding of 
the trees, as well as other vegetation, is nearly a month 
later than in the valley at Cumberland. Here the min- 
eral resources are inexhaustible, iron and coal abound- 
ing, particularly in the famous Frostburg coal field. 
These minerals form the basis of the hopes of many here 
and abroad, who have invested a large amount of capital 
in them. No sooner shall the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal be completed to Cumberland, making an outlet 
for the hemmed-in wealth of these mountains, than their 
hopes will begin to be realized. 

‘‘There are some interesting natural curiosities in this 
region of country. One of the most striking is the pas- 
sage of Will’s creek through the mountains of the same 
name at the west end of Cumberland. An observer will 
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at once be struck with the grandeur and sublimity of the 
whole scene. There is convincing circumstantial evi- 
dence to prove that the mountain was once united, form- 
ing a barrier to the further progress of the water, and 
that by some powerful force a rupture was made, leaving 
the present chasm for the free passage of the stream to 
the river. Standing upon the bridge at the east end of 
the break, a spectacle is presented unsurpassed for its 
bold, romantic scenery. At one view are beheld the 
rapid stream flowing over a small stony bed, the national 
road along its right bank, the Mount Savage railroad wind- 
ing along the foot of the northern precipices, the deep, 
narrow aperture of the mountain with its steep rugged 
sides towering eight hundred feet above your head, and 
the abrupt, craggy rocks on your right and on your left, 
rising in some places hundreds of feet perpendicularly, in 
other places lying in immense loose piles along the 
mountain steep. Perpendicular as are many of the 
rocks, numbers of evergreen trees have grown out from 
the fissures, and over the loose piles a mixture of pine 
and oak and birch has sprung up—all imparting beauty 
to this wild display of nature. At intervals a hanging 
rock is seen threatening to let go its thousand years’ 
hold and crush all beneath it. With this magnificent 
prospect before him, a lover of the noble works of nature 
becomes enraptured as well at its majestic splendor, as at 
the gigantic scale upon which it is presented. These 
impressions are produced by a view from a single spot, 
which after all affords a sight of less than one-third of 
the whole. For although the gap is a full mile through 
the base of the mountain, you are unable to see more 
than one-third part of it from any one position, on ac- 
count of the semi-circular shape and narrowness of the 
chasm, being but little more than fifty yards wide. This 
remarkable curiosity is seldom referred to by writers, 
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though the admirers of nature hesitate not to rank it 
among the first class of the kind. 

“The historical recollections of this region go back 
only a few years anterior to the expedition of Braddock. 
The ill-fated general lay with his army for some time in 
Fort Cumberland, and then cut a road westward to the 
Ohio. His route continued to be used for many years, 
until it was superseded by the opening of the national 
road. Catholicity made its appearance in this mission 
soon after its first settlement. Previous to the revolu- 
tion Catholics were found among the settlers. One or 
two families fixed their abode on the present site of 
Cumberland, and about the same time Arnold’s settle- 
ment,’ consisting mainly of Catholics, was commenced 
eight miles west of that place. Many years passed away 
before any priest was stationed within the limits of the 
mission. During this period the faithful received rare 
visits from clergymen residing in the more eastern por- 
tion of the state. Occasionally they were favored with 
the temporary service of a passing missionary, some one 
of those apostolic pioneers who, burning with zeal for 
the glory of God, and the extension of his kingdom. 
were carrying the light of faith beyond the mountains 
into the then sparsely inhabited valley of the Mississippi, 
but who seeing the spiritual wants of this mission, 
and weary with their tardy travel over the rough roads 
of those days, halted- and broke the bread of life to the 
children who were crying for it. Gladly did the settlers 
avail themselves of their ministry, feeling grateful to God 
for the opportunity presented, as well as consoled and 
strengthened by the celestial food of which they partook. 
Under these untoward circumstances faith and piety 
were maintained, and the number of Catholics increased. 


"Now Mt. Savage. 
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The clergymen who successively labored in this extensive 
field were the Rev. Messrs. Cahil, Dubois, Zochey,”? M. 
Ryan, Malavé and Redman,? all of whom merely visited 
the stations. About the year of 1821 the mission was 
entrusted to the care of Rev. Timothy Ryan, who took 
up his residence at Arnold’s settlement, the point where 
nearly all the Catholics were then found. From that 
time until now, with some interruptions, the mission has 
been served by resident priests. They were the Rev. 
Messrs.. F. X. Marshall, H. Myers. B. S. Piot amd L. 
Obermyer, the present pastor, who entered upon his 
charge in April, 1841. The missionary’s dwelling was 
for a while transferred to Blooming Rose, by Rev. Mr. 
Marshall, but soon fixed again at Arnold’s settlement—- 
finally it was established in Cumberland by the Rev. Mr. 
Myers, in the year 1836. The approach of the public 
works to Cumberland about that time brought many 
Catholics thither, and to its immediate neighborhood ; 
many of them have become permanently settled. From 
the character and habits of some of the new comers 
much disedification and scandal were given on account 
of their intemperance and feuds. Such conduct caused 
our religion to be reviled by persons who, knowing little 
of it otherwise, estimated its worth from the misdeeds 
of its undutiful professors, not remembering that their 
vices were strongly reprobated by their church. Little 
more than three years ago the temperance pledge—total 
and forever, was introduced, was taken with avidity, and 
is kept with the utmost fidelity. More than fifteen hun- 
dred have taken it, and scarcely any have violated it. 
We who before were justly reproached by Protestants 
for our intemperance, now by our perseverance, make 


1 Zocchi, for 40 years pastor at Taneytown. 
2 Rev. James Redmond. 
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them blush for their broken pledges. This blessed 
pledge, which had imparted benedictions to millions in 
other parts, wrought its happy effects here most re- 
markably. Those who before were despised for their 
excesses and infamy, are now respected and admired for 
their virtues. Scandal has been repaired—edification 
given—piety augmented—dissensions healed—distress 
averted—in a word, the social, moral and religious con- 
dition of immense numbers has been vastly improved 
beyond all expectation. Thus has a merciful God been 
pleased, by His grace, and through the pledge, to pre- 
pare the way for so many other blessings, spiritual and 
temporal. 

‘“This mission is at-present divided into the three 
congregations of Cumberland, Arnold’s Settlement and 
Blooming Rose, and the two stations of Pine Woods 
and Old Town; respecting each of which a few special 
remarks will be made.”’ (To avoid repetition Fr. Ober- 
myer’s ‘‘remarks’’ will be found later in their respective 
places. ) 

“ Pine Woods, is a station which lies twenty miles 
west of Cumberland among the Allegany mountains and 
amid forests of pine. The people are farmers and deal- 
ers in lumber. The station was commenced a few years 
back by the Rev. Mr. Myers, and church kept at it four 
times a year. The Catholics are zealous, but few— 
scarcely over one hundred. Protestants here evince 
great anxiety to be present at our service.’’ (Of this 
Station nothing further need be said, than that it was on 
the National Pike, 9 miles west of Frostburg. ) 

“Old Town, was an important station while the canal 
was under contract—now it is almost forsaken by the 
Catholics. There is a shantee church here in which 
divine service is rarely held.”’ 

Fr. Stanton says that ‘‘Old Town was one of the old- 
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est settlements in Allegany County,” dating back to 
1741 when Col. Thomas Cresap founded there a frontier 
post, and he quotes from the Maryland Gazette of March 
19, 1767, that Thomas and Michael Cresap ‘‘ have a piece 
of ground in Old Town on the road that leads from Va., 
Md. and Pennsylvania to Pittsburg and Redstone’’. As 
the place was in later years within a quarter of a mile 
from Green Spring on the B. & O. R. R., it was easy for 
the few Catholics residing there to go to Hancock for 
Mass. About 1888, Mr. Cresap, a non-Catholic, built a 
small Church there as a memorial to his Catholic wife, 
and an attempt was made to reéstablish it as a mission. 
However, after a short time, the Church authorities felt 
obliged to dismantle the church and remove it and it 
ceased to exist as a centre of Church activity. 

*“To exhibit at one view the former and present con- 
dition of the whole mission, the following statistics are 
gathered from the records and otherwise: 


A. D. 1821 
Bantisins aemoee trae its rts oo Petr tng Sere he eit o 15 
VAT Ea Ses oy att een ol tele ota ty ean hen Let Hes 3 
Hastendiderestt it alledsby se tiael. cute «eke i ots ie ne: 125 
Chirchesabemtlr bon cons Ri ebin + Mela ss bike deuce 2 
Estimateadimumber of Catholics, 2 oo. Gug... = <= 500 

A. D. 1843 
Sap tisnis a hlte tpn swin icity Pact nerrett Neate che -otainseiiet: 205 
IMMER SENERO 004 Co 5 5 SNS. io eetondiwst Wal SSne Mor atibece on eam 30 
Deaths meme Rr reece hich eo souk ngias gold! fos 51 
Hirsh @ommiunionser) a eet) cere ol fo oe Gest an mbes 
Easter-duttesfnlitiled iby) ois irs Gem aisles) abet 6). 617 
Sunday-school attended by. .--.-+...-++-.-. 200 
Temperance pledge taken by (now) --....-.- 1552 
(OTMOUESS Scenateee “pelomrh conebtate ae cino se his Ca cot acto 2 


Estimated number of Catholics. .... a ihehcs Melb 4000 
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I. BLoominc Rose SETTLEMENT 


Putting aside the question, whether or not Blooming 
Rose antedated Cumberland, which is at least doubtful, 
and although it was in what is now Garrett County, it 
will suit our purpose better to invert the order of Father 
Obermyer’s statement and take it first, because its short 
history is most interesting, and especially because it has 
not only disappeared as a centre of religious activity, 
but has been wiped entirely off the map. 

“Blooming Rose is situated forty-four miles west of 
Cumberland. The climate is healthy and somewhat cool 
on account of its elevation. The soil is good, capable 
of producing excellent crops. The country around is 
sparsely settled, leaving much land still uncultivated. 
The land being good and cheap, there are strong induce- 
ments for persons of small capital and industrious habits 
to settle here. The price of land ranges between one 
and ten dollars per acre, depending on location, im- 
provements, &c. A ready market is found on the 
national road passing near the settlement. The con- 
gregation is small, not exceeding two hundred members. 
The church is a log one built by the Rev. F. X. Mar- 
shall, about thirteen years since—who at that time re- 
sided there. Church is kept here four times in the 
course of the year. The church is generally filled with 
Protestants, led there through curiosity.’’* 

Blooming Rose was. the name, not of a town, but of a 
tract of land, one of a number which in the time of 
George III had been set aside as a reward for old sol- 
diers, very few of whom ever penetrated the wilderness 
to occupy their grants. This tract lay along the Yough- 
iogheny River about where now is located Friendsville. 
The old church was about ten miles west of Grantsville 


1Fr, Obermyer’s Remarks. 
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and about eight miles north of Accident. This informa- 
tion we have received from the Rev. Thomas J. Stanton. 
In 1900, Father Stanton, a native son of Garrett County 
and at the time pastor of Lonaconing published a “‘ Cen- 
tury of Growth: the history of the Church in Western 
Maryland.” He cites very few authorities but he was 
very industrious in gathering up all the old traditions 
current among the people. His narrative is substantially 
correct and is valuable, especially as most of the sources 
from which he drew are now lost. To him we are in- 
debted for the following information. Among the first 
if not indeed, the very first settlers of Garrett County 
were John Friend and his family of six sons, and after 
him Paul de Witt and William Coddington. They were 
not Catholics, although some of their descendants entered 
the Church later on. About 1791, forty or fifty families 
mostly old Indian fighters moved to Blooming Rose, and 
finding themselves in a fertile county erected cabins and 
began to cultivate the soil. Amongst them was James 
McGuffin, a staunch Catholic. ‘“‘In 1799,” says Fr. 
Stanton, “‘ James McGuffin and his wife, Wilhelmina, set 
out on horseback for Loretto, Pa., the nearest point at 
which a priest could be found, where Mrs. McGuffin was 
instructed and baptized by the Rev. D. A. Gallitzin. 
This is the first record we have of Catholicity at Bloom- 
ing Rose. Early in the 19th Century, came Meshack 
Browning from Frederick County where he was born in 
1787. He was the son of an English Officer, who left 
the army after Braddock’s defeat. Later in his life, 
Browning became a devout Catholic, and was one of the 
notable characters of Western Maryland. He died in 
1859 and was buried near St. Dominic’s Church at 
Johnstown, Md., known also in the early Catholic Direc- 
tories as the Cross Roads.” 

Early in the 19th Century also, the Edwards family 
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from Southern Maryland settled at Blooming Rose and 
were followed by others, so that as early as 1820 it be- 
came practically a Catholic Colony. The Rey. James 
Redmond visited Blooming Rose as early as 1819 and is 
probably the first priest. who came regularly to the mis- 
sions in that part of the country. Father Redmond was 
pastor for a few years at Rockville, Md., where we find 
him building a church in 1815." 

According to Father Stanton an old Missal which un- 
fortunately, like so many old relics, appears to have en- 
tirely disappeared with the dying out of the Edwards 
family, contained some records, showing the presence, 
between 1819 and 1822, of the Dominican Fathers, 
Young and Fenwick from Perry County, Ohio. Father 
Fenwick became afterwards the first bishop of Cincin- 
nati. Blooming Rose was near the National Pike. 
Therefore it was one of the favorite stopping places for 
the Bishops and priests traveling back and forward be- 
tween Baltimore and the West. Fr. Stanton records the 
fact that Bishop Flaget of Bardstown gave confirmation, 
for the first time, at Blooming Rose in the summer of 
1828. Father Heyden of Bedford, Pa., a relative of the 
Edwards family was also a visitor. 

In 1824, Rev. Timothy Ryan preached a mission. In 
1825 it was visited also for about two months by the 
Rev. C. C. Pise, assistant at the Baltimore Cathedral, 
afterwards pastor of St. Matthew’s in Washington, and 
Chaplain of the U. S. Senate and finally pastor of the 
Church of St. Charles Borromeo, Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
he died May 26, 1858. Another visitor of whom we 
have record is the Rev. Francis Roloff who spent the 
summer of 1828 with the Edwards family and visited the 
other missions of Allegany County. Father Roloff was 
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ordained in 1808, and was pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
in Philadelphia, from 1812 to 1828. After his visit to 
Allegany County he went to Wheeling for a short time 
and then towards the end of 1829 was made pastor of 
Bryantown, Md., where he remained until 1842. Father 
Stanton is mistaken in placing his visit to Blooming 
Rose in 1826. 

We have now reached the time at which began the 
publication of the Catholic Directories. The first of the 
series was published in 1833 and at that time we find the 
Rey. F. X. Marshall in charge of the Allegany County 
missions until 1835. Father Stanton says that Father 
Marshall built the church at Blooming Rose in 1827, and 
that there is no record of the laying of the corner stone 
nor of the dedication. In one of the Directories is a 
note saying ‘“‘all these years the church was not dedi- 
cated’’; this can only mean that there had been no pub- 
lic display at the ceremony. No doubt, a simple private 
blessing had been given. We find a number of such 
notices in the Catholic Directory that the ‘“‘ Church has 
not been dedicated”’. Father Obermyer writing in 1844 
says the church was built ‘about 13 years ago”’, which 
would be about 1831. This is more likely to be correct 
as Father Marshall’s first entry in the baptismal records 
is dated September 27, 1829. 

All this however is speculation. What is certain is 
that on ‘‘the 14th day of December in the year of Our 
Lord 1835, Leonard Smith and Eliza, his wife”, sold 
“to Samuel Eccleston, Roman Catholic Archbishop and 
his successors, in trust for the use and enjoyment of the 
Roman Catholic Congregation of St. Joseph’s Church, 
on the Blooming Rose, in Allegany County, a lot of 
ground, containing one and three-quarters of an acre 
and twenty eight perches of land.” This deed is the 
only document found which gives the name of the 
Church, St. Joseph’s. 
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When Father Marshall left the Diocese in 1835 he was 
succeeded by the Rev. Henry Myers, who made his first 
entry in the records: “‘ Arrived at the Mountain Church, 
Nov. 30, 1836.’’ With Father Myers was associated 
the Rev. B. S. Piot, from 1838 to 1840. When Father 
Myers left, in 1841, the Rev. Leonard Obermyer at- 
tended Blooming Rose until 1845, after which time, it 
was served from Arnold’s Settlement by the Rev. Charles 
Brennan. About this period the settlement began to 
decline. The young men went to work on the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R., which was then being built through 
Western Maryland. Others went west and very few re- 
mained. We find however from the Catholic Directory 
that occasional service was still rendered, the Rev. 
Michael Slattery of Frostburg, coming from 1854 to 
1860. In 1861 and the following years, the Rev. James 
Carney and the Rev. Richard Browne attended from 
Mount Savage, until 1870. Then, from 1870 to 1880, 
the priests came from Westernport and, after 1884, 
from Oakland. Blooming Rose was dropped from the 
Catholic Directory in 1887, and is now only a memory. 
Nothing remains of what once gave promise of being a 
prominent religious centre except a few headstones in 
its old graveyard. 


II. CUMBERLAND 

“This place is advantageously situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Potomac and Will’s Creek, and contains a 
population of about 3500. From its location in the 
heart of an extensive range of country, and its ready 
communication with other parts, it has much trade and 
activity of business. Independent of the river, which 
admits of boating in times of high water, the national 
road passing through and the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road afford transportation. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
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canal however, when completed, will more than anything 
else add to the prosperity of the town, by giving a cheap 
outlet to the mineral wealth which abounds in the neigh- 
borhood. The Catholic religion took a small start here 
at the very commencement of the town—two of the 
early settlers belonging to the Church. Just fifty years 
ago a lot of two acres was given, and the old log church, 
still standing, was built by the united efforts of the 
Cumberland and Arnold’s Settlement Catholics. The 
holy sacrifice was offered in it at long intervals by the 
Rev. Mr. Cahil, of Bath, Virginia, and afterwards by the 
other clergymen attending the mission. Within this 
time there was a period of several years, during which 
not a single Catholic resided in the town. The church 
was neglected and desecrated, being even used as a barn 
for holding stacks of grain. Ten years since mass was 
celebrated here not more than three or four times a year, 
there being only a couple of resident Catholic families. 
The progress of the public works, however, increased 
the Catholic population, so that in 1836, the Rev. Mr. 
Myers established the pastoral residence in this place. 
The old church being too crowded he, in 1838, built a 
neat brick one, forty-two by fifty-nine. In 1841, the 
Rev. Obermyer was appointed to take charge of the mis- 
sion, and in 1843, to provide for the increasing number 
of his flock, he built in the front of the church an addi- 

tion of forty feet, with a spacious basement for a school 
-—to which purpose it is now devoted.. A Sunday- 
school, attended by about one hundred children, is also 
regularly kept. The number attached to this congrega- 
tion is estimated at fifteen hundred. The church Sun- 
days are the first and third of every month.’’* 


1This account was written in 1844. The date therefore of the build- 
ing of the log chapel would be 1794. 
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1°. Sr. Patrick’s CHURCH 


Allegany County was organized in 1789 and was the 
most western of all the counties of Maryland, until 1872, 
when the present Garrett County was organized. Tradi- 
tion has it, that the first white man who penetrated this 
wild country was an Englishman named Evarts who set- 
tled in the neighborhood of what is now Cumberland. 
From him have come the names Evit’s Creek and Evit’s 
Mountain. Similar traditions point to John Mattingly, 
Patrick Burns, Peter Dugan, Gabriel McKenzie and 
Joseph Frost as pioneer Catholics. The last named, 
Frost, settled here about 1770, and from him probably 
descended the Frost who was later the founder of Frost- 
burg. Somewhat later, the Arnolds, the Porters and 
the Logistons settled at what became known as Arnold’s 
Settlement. ‘‘ The first Catholic death recorded is that 
of John Arnold, April 26, 1791. His will is the third 
one, filed for record, in the Orphans Court of Allegany 
County.”’? 

The first priest of whom we have any record as visit- 
ing Allegany County was the Rev. Dennis Cahill. He 
lived at Hagerstown and visited a number of stations in 
Maryland and Virginia. Father Stanton prints a letter 
from him to Archbishop Carroll, written in 1791, in which 
among other things he says that he attended at Fort 
Cumberland and that ‘Mr. Bell had given a lot for a 
church” at that place. From this, Father Stanton ex- 
pressed the opinion, that Father Cahill built the ‘‘old 
log church which stood on the side of the present Carroll 
Hall”. The Allegany County Court records give evi- 
dence that Cumberland was visited by the Rev. Demet- 
rius A, Gallitzin between 1795 and 1799. “‘ Marriage 
licenses were issued: Oct. 31, 1795, to Ralph Logiston 


1Stanton, 4 Century of Growth, vol. i, p. 9. 
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and Margaret Arnold; Sept. 11, 1796, to John Mattingly 
and Onea Arnold; May 10, 1797, to Gabriel Porter and 
Rebecca Frost; Nov. 11, 1799, to John Logiston and 
Patience Arnold; all of whom were married by D. A. 
Gallitzin, Catholic priest.”’* Cumberland was also visited 
by Fr. Brosius, pastor for a time at Taneytown, Md., 
who also attended missions in Western Pennsylvania. 
Father Obermyer in his sketch mentions the names of 
Fathers Dubois, Malavé, S.J., Zocchi, M. Ryan and Red- 
man as we have already seen when writing of Blooming 
Rose. 

The Redman of Fr. Obermyer’s account was the Rev. 
James Redmond, whose name opens the Baptismal record 
preserved at St. Patrick’s Church, in which he made his 
first entry, May 1, 1819. He was born in Ireland, Nov. 
3, 1776, entered the Society of Jesus, at Georgetown, 
Oct. 10, 1807, taught as a scholastic, 1809-1813, at the 
New York “Literary Institution,” and was ordained, by 
Bishop Neale, March 21, 1813. He afterwards left the 
Society and attended missions in different parts of Mary- 
land. He was in Montgomery County in 1815, and 
began the building of the church at Rockville; from 
1818 to 1822 he was pastor at Hagerstown and visited 
Cumberland and other points in Western Maryland. 
Failing in health, he applied for re-admission to the 
Society and returned to the residence at Frederick, 
where he died, in May, 1823. 

After Father Redmond, in the Cumberland records, 
comes the Rev. Timothy Ryan, who writes that he com- 
menced his mission, Sept. 1, 1821. His last entry was 
made Aug. 3, 1829. Father Stanton says that during 
his eight years’ service in the mission he lived at Cum- 
berland.2, On the other hand Father Obermyer writes: 


1 Toid. 
2 Stanton, vol. i, p. 17. 
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“the Rev. Timothy Ryan took up his residence at 
Arnold’s Settlement, the point where nearly all the Cath- 
olics were then found.” Father Devitt, S.J., who enters 
more into details writes: ‘“‘ Rev. Timothy Ryan was born 
in Ireland in 1784 and was ordained by Archbishop 
Neale, May 31, 1817. After serving for several years in 
the missions of Charles County, he was appointed pastor 
at Hagerstown, and for sixteen years fulfilled the arduous 
duties of that position. He erected the Church and 
priest’s house there and also built the first church at 
Hancock. The history of Washington County says that 
he took an active part in the cholera epidemic and the 
number of deaths among the members of his church kept 
him busy. He was highly respected in the County.’’? 
These accounts overlap. What is certain is that he 
worked zealously all through Western Maryland, and 
that the last years of his life were spent at Hagerstown, 
where he died, June 2, 1837, aged 53 years. 

Father Ryan’s successor was the Rey. F. X. Marshall, 
who took charge September 27, 1829, and remained till 
1835. Father Stanton says that Father Marshall was at 
one time a Jesuit but an examination of their lists does 
not discover his name. Archbishop Marechal, in his 
diary under date of September 22, 1819, notes that he 
gave the tonsure to Francis Marshall of Philadelphia, at 
Mt. St. Mary’s, his age being 28 years. He was born 
therefore in 1791, although the notice of his death in 
the Philadelphia papers, Aug. 8, 1861, gave his age as 
78 years. He went west with Bishop Fenwick, of Cin- 
cinnati, and was ordained by him at St. Joseph’s, Somer- 
set, Ohio, Sept. 24, 1825. After 1835 he returned to 
his own diocese, Philadelphia. After serving for a 


‘Rev. E. Devitt, S.J., in the Am. Cath. Hist. Records, vol. xxii, p. 
263. 
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time at Reading and at the Cathedral in Philadelphia 
he began, in November, 1840, “a long and successful 
career as resident pastor at Elizabethtown, Pa. His first 
work was to build a parsonage. He likewise built a neat 
chapel at Colebrook. He remained as pastor till 1853, 
when he went to Philadelphia.”’** The Catholic Direc- 
tory of 1857 puts him down as a ‘“ Valetudinarian”’. 
He retired in his later years to St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Philadelphia, where he died in 1861. 

When Father Marshall retired from the Maryland Mis- 
sions he was succeeded by the Rev. Henry Myers. 
Whether Father Myers lived at Blooming Rose is doubt- 
ful. If he did, it was but for a short time as Father 
Obermyer writes: ‘‘ The public works having attracted a 
large number of Catholics to the neighborhood of Cum- 
berland Father Myers finally established his residence 
there in the year 1836.” Father Myers himself records 
in the Baptismal Register, that he “‘ arrived at the Moun- 
tain Church, Nov. 20, 1836”’. The Jubilee Book of St. 
Patrick’s, published in 1899, says of him that he ‘ labored 
zealously for five years, attending to the spiritual wants 
of the Catholics in Allegany County, and in adjacent 
Districts of Virginia and Pennsylvania. The congrega- 
tion worshipped in the old log church, erected in the 
latter part of the Eighteenth Century. For this he, in 
1838, substituted a small brick one, forty-two by fifty- 
nine feet, and he also built a brick house as a dwelling for 
himself and his successors. From 1838 to 1840 he was 
assisted by the Rev. B. S. Piot, who in August, 1840, 
was transferred to Ellicott Mills.” 

The Rev. Henry Myers was born at Conewago, Pa., 
in 1806. He studied at St. Mary’s Seminary and was 
ordained in 1831. “Mr. H. J. Myers”? appears as a 


1CHR., vol. v, p. 339- 
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teacher in St. Mary’s College from 1827 to 1836, and 
this explains why his name was not among those serving 
on the missions until that time. Although he had been 
already for five years a priest, Allegany County was his 
first mission. Having served there until 1841, he was 
sent to Washington, where he was for three years as- 
sistant to the Rev. William Matthews at St. Patrick’s 
and one year assistant at St. Matthew’s Church. In 
1845, he became pastor at Hagerstown, where he re- 
mained until 1856. From 1856 to 1863, he was at 
Pikesville and then succeeded Fr. Obermyer at St. Vin- 
cent’s in Baltimore, which he served as pastor till his 
death, July 21, 1873. 

In succession to Father Myers, the Rev. Leonard 
Obermyer became pastor at Cumberland. During his 
ten years pastorate the real development of the mission 
began. The building of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
and at the same time of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, and finally the opening of the coal mines, in the 
region just west of Cumberland gave an impetus to busi- 
ness which was reflected in the growing prosperity of the 
Church. In 1843, Father Obermyer “to provide for the 
increasing number of his flock, built in front of the 
church an addition of forty feet, with a spacious base- 
ment for a school—to which purpose it is now devoted.” 
He estimated the number “attached to this congrega- 
tion at 1500. The Church Sundays are the first and 
third of each month.” Another evidence of the growth 
of the Church is the fact that, in 1845, Mount Savage 
was separated from Cumberland and became the second 
centre of pastoral activity in Allegany County. In 1848, 
we have further evidence of the growth of the Church in 
Cumberland in the laying of the corner-stone of a new 
Church for the German Catholics, which will be the sub- 
ject of a separate chapter. Even then Father Obermyer 
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was not satisfied. He foresaw the necessity for still 
greater accommodations for his growing congregation 
and began the building of a church which would be suffi- 
ciently large for all. The old church had been St. 
Mary’s but Father Obermyer built the new one under 
invocation of St. Patrick. The souvenir history of St. 
Patrick’s, in 1899, says: ‘“‘No information can be ob- 
tained of the laying of the corner stone in 1849 nor of 
the dedication which took place Nov. 23, 1851,’’ but we 
have found in the Catholic Mirror of Nov. 29, 1851, the 
following very enthusiastic description of the Church 
and of its dedication. 

‘““The new Catholic Church in this place was dedi- 
cated, on last Sunday, to the service of God, under the 
patronage of St. Patrick. It is a magnificent monument 
of the zeal of the pastor and the piety of the people. 
Here the contributions of the poor have erected a church 
which would compare favorably with the noblest struc- 
tures in the Archdiocese. Its style of architecture is 
Grecian Jonic, perfectly carried out in every part of the 
structure. The extreme length of the building is 152 
feet, and its width 51 feet. Its brick walls rising to the 
height of 4o feet, have the pilasters, cut stone bases, cap- 
itals and entablature required by the Ionic order. The 
magnificent portico in front is supported by six fluted 
columns, 33 feet in height. The bases are cut sand- 
stone, the capitals carved wood, the pavement hexagonal 
bricks, and the ceiling paneled plastering. ~The painting 
is pure white, tastefully diversified by pearl color in the 
background between the pilasters. 

‘‘Passing into the church, through the vestibule, and 
standing between the columns that support the spacious 
gallery, we have a full view of the interior. The ceiling 
40 feet high and large in all its members, is composed 
mainly of oblong panels, with deep recesses, the centres 
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of which are graced with rosettes in stucco work; the 
remaining part is made up of a circular space filled with 
corresponding panels, excepting the centre, where there 
are in beautiful stucco, various devices; among the rest, 
nine cherubim, representing the nine choirs of angels. 
The sides of the church have, between the windows, 
fluted pilasters, upon which rest a heavy cornice or en- 
tablature, seven feet high. An impost moulding runs 
around the interior, at that point of elevation from which 
the arches of the window spring. Over each window 
and of the same form as the impost moulding, is an arch, 
the key-stone of which is ornamented with the bust of 
St. Patrick, the patron saint of the church. The altar at 
the eastern extremity -of the building is grand and 
beautiful. Its six columns and the entablature are plas- 
tering and ornamental stucco work, surmounted by 
statues of the patron Saint, and adoring Seraphim. The 
altar proper is composed of six varieties of the finest 
marble known; which with the elaborate workmanship, 
presents a most chaste and artistic finish. The space 
between the top of the altar and the entablature is filled 
with an exquisite painting of the Crucifixion, 8 by 12 
feet in dimensions. It was painted to order in Rome, 
and arrived here just in time to adorn its destined place. 
It certainly surpasses every ornament in this magnificent 
church; and in the estimation of judges who have ex- 
amined it, it is unequaled by any other in the country. 
The pews are paneled oak, finished in the best style 
according to the latest improvements. 

“The pastor, Rev. L. Obermyer, who had laid the 
corner stone of this building, who had aroused and 
maintained the pious zeal of his people during its erec- 
tion, was the officiating clergyman in the solemn cere- 
mony, which placed the sacred signet of God on his 
completed labor. He was assisted by the Fathers and 
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Students of the Redemptorist Seminary, attached to the 
German Church in this place. The church was, of 
course, closed during the dedication, but the immense 
crowd assembled in the beautiful lot in front of the 
church and extending in long lines on the neighboring 
street, showed how general was the interest of our citi- 
zens in the offices of religion announcing the triumph of 
piety in rearing a noble temple in their midst to the liv- 
ing God. The dedication was followed by a solemn high 
mass, celebrated by the Rev. L. Obermyer, assisted by 
Rev. Messrs. Ludwig and Lite, C.SS.R. Among the 
clergy in the sanctuary, as one from the Far West my- 
self, I had the pleasure of seeing the Rev. Mr. Salzman 
of Milwaukie. The sermon was preached by Dr. Mc- 
Caffrey, President of Mount St. Mary’s College. He 
presented the Catholic argument in support of the 
eucharistic sacrifice. It is needless to say that the dis- 
course evinced great ability and thorough acquirements. 
Nearly two thousand people listened to this admirable 
sermon, and all whose opinions | have heard are unani- 
mous in ascribing to Dr. McCaffrey those rich qualifica- 
tions which have justly placed him among the most dis- 
tinguished of the American clergy. 

““ The ceremonies closed with the solemn benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament; but, for awhile, many lingered 
around the sacred spot; some to gaze on this magnifi- 
cent temple and some to cherish the pious fervor of joy 
that this great work was accomplished. For myself, I 
heard some old Catholics talk of how few were the years 
since the Catholics of Cumberland assembled in a half- 
open log chapel; and I too remembered how but ten 
short years ago, the one small Catholic Church in this 
place was found large enough, and yet a few years after 
had to be lengthened by forty feet; and in 1849, a new 
church had been built for the German Catholics, and still 
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in the very next year, it was found necessary to lay the 
foundations of this magnificent temple. Such facts from 
the history of Catholic missions afford joy to every heart 
that loves to mark the advancing marches of our Holy 
Baith= : 

The dedication of St. Patrick’s was the last act of 
Father Obermyer in Cumberland. He was called to 
Baltimore to assume the pastorate of St. Vincent’s 
Church, which he held until Jan. 29, 1859, the date of 
his last appearance in the registers. 

The Rev. Leonard Obermyer was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, but entered Mt. St. Mary’s College, in the fall of 
1828 from Emmitsburg, near which his father had a 
paper mill. He was ordained in 1837, and remained at 
the College as a professor until 1841, so that Cumber- 
land was his first mission. To the college he returned 
after nine years’ service at St. Vincent’s and died very 
suddenly in his laboratory, whilst making chemical ex- 
periments with one of his pupils, July 18, 1863. 

After Father Obermyer, at St. Patrick’s came a num- 
ber of pastors whose periods of incumbency were all 
very short. The Rev. John B. Byrne, who had been his 
assistant for afew months, remained only two years from 
July, 1851, to May, 1853; the Rev. Peter B. Lenaghan, 
not quite two years from May, 1853, to Jan., 1855; the 
Rev. James Carney, from Feb. 25, 1855, to Marth a1, 
1856; the Rev. Michael O’Reilly, from April 27, 1856, to 
May 31, 1858, and the Rev. George Flaut a few months 
only, from July 7 to Oct. 8, 1858. 

With the Very Rev. Edward Brennan we reach the 
period of the modern history of St. Patrick’s. The 
Catholic Mirror of July 24, 1858, announced that the 
Rey. E. Brennan was appointed assistant to the Rev. 
George Flaut at Cumberland. Father Flaut was a very 
good, holy priest who spent most of his life at Mount 
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St. Mary’s College. Whilst we find him connected at 
various times with a number of churches, it is noticeable 
that he was never very long in any place and never in a 
position of any considerable responsibility. So it was at 
St. Patrick’s. Father Brennan was hardly three months 
in Cumberland when Father Flaut left and he began the 
long pastorate which ended only with his death, and 
which included probably the highest point in the devel- 
opment of Cumberland not only ecclesiastically but also 
civilly. He increased the property held by the Church, 
built the present Rectory and the schools, and brought 
the Sisters of Mercy to take charge of the girls of his 
parish, and the Brothers of Mary to take charge of the 
boys. We will not enter on this phase of his work as 
we propose to consider the educational activities of the 
parish more fully later on. 

One of the great. events in the history of St. Patrick’s 
during the pastorate of Fr. Brennan was the Solemn 
Consecration of the Church which took place, June 1g, 
1883. The Most Rev. James Gibbons, Abp. of Balti- 
more, was the consecrating prelate, assisted by the V. 
Rev. P. Phelan, V.G. of Pittsburgh as Archpriest, the 
Rev. Hugh Griffin, of St. Charles College, and the Rev. 
Stanislaus Ryan, a former assistant at St. Patrick’s. 
The Deacon of the Mass was the Rev. Joseph L. Barry, 
also a former assistant. The Rev. James F. McCallen, 
of St. Mary’s Seminary, and the Rev. Edward J. Wun- 
der were the Masters of Ceremonies. The Bishop of 
Wheeling, Rt. Rev. John J. Kain was the preacher. The 
daily papers of Cumberland gave a long description of 
the ceremonies and noted especially the presence of the 
V. Rev. pastor of the Church, the Rev. M. J. Brennan, of 
Westernport, the Rev. Lawrence Malloy, of St. Pius, in 
Baltimore, the Rev. Wm. F. Clarke, S.J., of Frederick, 
the Rev. P. F. O’Connor, of Mt. Savage, the Rev. E. B. 
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McKenzie, of Baltimore, and Io students of Sts. Peter 
and Paul’s Monastery. And they did not forget to say 
that “the music was in charge of Mr. J. P. Wiesel, 
organist and director of the choir, and was as fine as any 
ever before given in Cumberland.” The day was ended 
by Solemn Pontifical Vespers, at which Bp. Kain off- 
ciated. 

Father Brennan during his 26 years at St. Patrick’s 
had a number of assistants; the Rev. Edmund Didier, 
for a few months in 1862; the Rev. Michael J. Dolan in 
1864; the Rev. Joseph L. Barry from July 16, 1865, to 
July 3, 1867; the Rev. Sebastian Rabbia from Aug. 1867 
to May 1868. According to the Catholic Mirror of the 
day, the Rev. Fr. Brennan in 1868 had charge of Mt. 
Savage and Frostburg with the Rev. Jeremiah Hendricks 
and the Rey. Valentine Schmitt as assistants. These two 
Reverend gentleman, after a few months went to the 
places named, as resident pastors. The Rev. James P. 
Carey was assistant from Aug. 1868, to Oct. 1870; the 
Rey. Charles Damer from Dec. 1870 to July 1871; the 
Revson i Ryan trem Oct. 33) 1871 tone. ay gages 
the Rev. Luigi Sartori from Dec. 1878 to July 1879; the 
Rev. Romanus Mattingly from Oct. 12, 1879 to April 3, 
1882; the Rev. M. E. Stanton from April to Sept. 1882 ; 
and the Rev. E. J. Wunder from Dec. 1882 to Aug. 1884. 

The V. Rev. Edward Brennan died, Dec. 6, 1884, in 
Baltimore after a short illness. He was born in Kil- 
kenny, Ireland, April 19, 1827, and was therefore in 
the 58th year of his age. He came to Baltimore June 
15, 1847, and shortly afterwards entered St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. On the closing of that institution he went to St. 
Charles College and after two years returned to St. 
Mary’s Seminary. He received the clerical tonsure Oct. 
21, 1855; Minor Orders Oct. 18, 1856; was made Sub- 
deacon, Sept. 18, 1857; deacon Sept. 19, 1857; and was 
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ordained priest, June 26,\1858. He was sent to Cumber- 
land in July and therefore his whole priestly life was 
bound up with St. Patrick’s. 

Archbishop Spalding having divided the Diocese of 
Baltimore into a number of deaneries appointed Father 
Brennan to superintend Allegany and Garrett Counties 
and a part of Washington County. For several years he 
attended actively to the duties of the position and held 
the title till his death. His funeral, which was a very 
solemn event for the people of Cumberland, who had 
learned to love and venerate him, was celebrated with 
great pomp. Bishop Becker of Wilmington, Del., was 
the celebrant of the Mass, and the Rev. S. F. Ryan 
preached. A large number of the priests of the diocese 
of Baltimore and Wheeling and Pittsburgh showed their 
respect by their presence. 

The Rev. James McDevitt was appointed to succeed 
Father Brennan as pastor and took charge in Dec. 1884. 
He was stationed at St. John’s, Baltimore at the time 
and after a short pastorate of 22 months returned and 
spent the rest of his life there. He died, Aug. 9, 1895. 
The Rev. Joseph S. Gallen was assistant during Fr. Mc- 
Devitt’s incumbency, from Sept. 1884 to Jan. 1885. 

The Rev. Michael J. Brennan succeeded Father Mc- 
Devitt. He was born at Mt. Savage and after his pre- 
liminary studies went to St. Charles College and in due 
course to St. Mary’s Seminary. He was ordained by 
Bp. Becker in 1875 and was sent to Bryantown, Charles 
Co., where he remained about 18 months. He was then 
made assistant to Father Gaitley at St. Patrick’s in Balti- 
more, and in 1880 became pastor of Westernport. From 
there he was sent to St. Patrick’s as pastor, October 22, 
1886. He died July 5, 1898. His nephew, the Rev. 
John Beane, of Pittsburgh, was the celebrant of the 
requiem. His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons preached 
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and the Rev. S. J. Clarke of Frostburg officiated at the 
grave. During the 12 years of his pastorate, Father 
Brennan had as assistants in his work, the Rev. E. J. 
Wunder from March, 1885, to Oct., 1888; the Rev. 
Caspar Elbert for about 6 months in 1889; the Rev. 
Thomas J. Stanton from Sept., 1891, to April, 1894; the 
Rev. Lucian Johnston, from 1892 to April, 1894; the 
Rev. Andrew Duszinski from July to Dec., 1894. The 
Rev. Thomas E. Gallagher, who came in March, 1895, 
was assistant at the time of Father Brennan’s death. 

The present very efficient pastor is the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Wunder. He was born in Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1852, nnd 
after the usual course of study at St. Charles College 
and St. Mary’s Seminary was ordained Dec. 23, 1882. 
He was in the early years of his priesthood at two differ- 
ent periods assistant at St. Patrick’s. He left Cumber- 
land in 1888 and after three years as assistant to the 
present Bp. Corrigan at St. Gregory’s in Baltimore was 
appointed pastor of St. Bernard’s, Baltimore. There had 
been an old church called by that name on the Hillen 
Road, built originally about 1861, which had been prac- 
tically abandoned. It was revived as a Mission of St. 
Ann’s by the Rev. Wm. E. Bartlett. In 1891, Father 
Wunder was deputed to acquire a new location and re- 
vive the old parish which he did very successfully. He 
built a church and a rectory and had the parish well on 
the way to success when he was called to succeed Father 
Brennan in 1898. What he has done and what he will 
yet do we leave to a future historian of St. Patrick’s. 
Besides the Rev. Thomas E. Gallagher who was assistant 
when he came and who remained until Sept., 1902, he 
has had during these 29 years, which makes his pastorate 
already the longest in the history of the parish, quite a 
number of other assistants; the Rev. Andrew Marzecki, 
from Jan., 1900, to Oct., 1903; the Rev. Eugene Con- 
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nelly, from Nov., 1903, to March, 1906; the Rev. J. L. 
Wiedenhan, for two months in 1906; the Rev. John L. 
Sullivan, from Oct., 1906, to Jan., 1911; the Rev. C. J. 
Dacey, Jan. to Aug., 1911; the Rev. Charles Gleason, 
Aug., Ig12, to July, 1913; the Rev. Charles O’Hara, 
July, 1913, to May, 1918; the Rev. A. J. Conlon, June, 
1914, to June, 1921; Rev. Joseph L. Curran, June to 
Sept., 1918; the Rev. Wm. Neligan, Oct., r919, to June, 
1923. The Rev. Joseph P. O’Callaghan was assistant, 
from June, 1922, to about the middle of 1924, and dur- 
ing this period the Rev. E. F. Coyle and the Rev. 
Thomas Mulligan, both Sulpicians, served as temporary 
assistants. At the present writing, Feb., 1925, the Rev. 
J. Walter Dailey and the Rev. Edward H. Roach are the 
assistants. Father Wunder was invested by Our Most 
Holy Father, Pius XI, with the dignity of Domestic 
Prelate, May 8, 1922. In 1923 when Abp. Curley again 
introduced the system of deaneries he was made dean 
for Allegany and Garrett Counties. 


THE SCHOOL 


Hitherto nothing has been said of St. Patrick’s schools 
as we wished to make a consecutive and uninterrupted 
account of this very important appendage of every Cath- 
olic Parish. If we glance back at the introductory 
sketch of Father Obermyer, we will see that in 1843 he 
built an addition to the old church, “‘ with a spacious 
basement for a school, to which purpose it is now de- 
voted.”” We have no data for a history of this early 
school. Father Obermyer, as we know, built the present 
church and left Cumberland in 1851. The Catholic 
Directory of 1852 notes the change of name of the 
Church from St. Mary to St. Patrick, and also notes 
that ‘St. Mary’s School, Cumberland, is taught by three 
Christian Brothers with 190 boys”’ and that ‘‘ Bro. Peter 
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is Superior.” It is strange that the Brothers seem to 
have no record of this school. That a boys’ school was 
carried on is apparent from the various notices that ap- 
pear in the C. D.; at one time, “school has 200 pupils” : 
at another, ‘“‘ Carroll Hall Academy, Prof. O’Keefe, 60 
pupils.” The first real step towards a properly-organized 
school was made by the Rev. Edward Brennan when the 
corner stone of St. Edward’s Academy was laid by the 
Rev. Edward McColgan, Ecclesiastical Superior of the 
Sisters of Mercy, whom Father Brennan had engaged to 
take care of the girls of his parish. The Sisters took 
possession in September, 1867, and opened St. Edward’s 
Academy and the female parochial School. The Rev. 
Edward Brennan also-brought the Brothers of Mary to 
Cumberland to take charge of his boys’ school in Sept., 
1882. The Brothers remained till 1888 and then retired. 
The same year, the Sisters of Mercy also retired from 
Cumberland; in their place the Rev. M. J. Brennan en- 
gaged the Sisters of St. Joseph. Father Stanton is 
probably correct in his statement that Father Brennan's 
reason for letting the Brothers go was financial and that 
the Sisters of Mercy retired at the same time because 
they were not prepared at that time to take care of the 
boys’ school. The Sisters of St. Joseph taught both the 
boys and the girls, as do also, the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, who have been in charge of St. Patrick’s School 
since 1907. : 
La SALLE INSTITUTE 


This Institute owes its existence primarily to the 
efforts of the Federation of Catholic Societies of Alle- 
gany County. _ 

A meeting was held in Cumberland, Sept. 2, 1906, at 
which it was resolved “that steps should be taken to 
establish a Christian Brothers School in this county.” 
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A committee was appointed for that purpose, and the 
result was that a house was procured at the N. W. corner 
of Fayette and Smallwood Streets, to serve the double 
purpose of a school and residence for the Brothers. An 
announcement was made to the Pastors of the parishes 
of Cumberland and vicinity, urging them to request their 
parishioners to have their boys attend this School, which 
was opened Sept. 9, 1907, with an enrollment of 28 boys, 
which was increased later to 80. The first Director was 
Brother Edmund whose genial and fatherly disposition 
soon won the hearts of his pupils and gained many friends 
both for himself and for the Institute. He died in Cum- 
berland, Feb. 11, 1910, and was buried at Ammendale, 
Maryland. In the following years the number of pupils 
continued to increase requiring more Brothers, until the 
building was found to be too small. In 1909, property 
on the S. W. corner of Fayette and Smallwood Streets 
was purchased and remodeled so as to accommodate 100 
pupils. On May 26, 1909, the School was incorporated 
as La Salle Institute, the incorporators being Messrs. 
Hugh A. Mullen, Henry J. Glick and Daniel E. Keen, 
and these with Messrs.’ Peter J. Seaver and Wm. E. 
Walsh were named as the Trustees for the first year. 

In 1910, five young men, Edward Ryan of Frostburg, 
and William Kean, Raymond Kean, Thomas Kean and 
Joseph Snyder of Cumberland having completed the pre- 
scribed course of studies became the first graduates. In 
1920, the Institute was placed on the list of accredited 
High Schools of the first group of the State of Maryland. 

The continued increase in the number of students 
made it imperative to again take up the question of en- 
larging the school accommodations. The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Wunder, in 1923, offered the use of Carroll Hall 
and with the consent of Abp. Curley this offer was ac- 
cepted. During the vacation of 1924 the building was 
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remodeled and has become the new home of La Salle 
Institute. Six class rooms have been fitted up in addi- 
tion to the physical and chemical laboratories, the 
faculty, all Christian Brothers, has been increased and 
will carry on a two-year Junior High School course and 
a Senior course of four years. 

A new property has been secured on Hanover Street 
as a residence for the Brothers, and La Salle Institute 
has entered on a new era which promises a greater and 
more rapid growth. At the opening, September 4, 1924, 
the number of students was 160, and the official Year 
Book for 1925 give the number as 165 under the care of 
seven Brothers. 


2°. SS. PETER AND PAUL’s CHURCH 


The Redemptorists 


The Rev. Father Obermyer was not very long in Cum- 

berland when he realized the necessity of paying special 
attention to the spiritual needs of a large number of 
German-speaking Catholics scattered through Allegany 
County. The Redemptorist Fathers who were at that 
time all Germans or Bohemians, had settled in Baltimore, 
in 1840, at St. Alphonsus Church, and to them applica- 
tion was made to supply this need. They responded 
with great zeal and in 1845 began making regular visits 
not only to Cumberland but to other parts of the Arch- 
diocese. Regularly every three months the Redemptor- 
ist Father would make his appearance to celebrate Mass 
and perform other divine services for the Catholics of 
of Cumberland. As at that time no train led from Balti- 
more to Cumberland, they made the trip by wagon, 
leaving Baltimore on Friday, remaining at Cumberland 
on Sunday, and starting for home again on Monday. 

As different Fathers came to Cumberland for the pur- 
pose of celebrating divine service, the record of all was 
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not kept. The following are the names of those whose 
memory is retained: Fathers Gabriel Rumpler, John N. 
Neumann, Helmprecht, Krutil and Frei. As the num- 
ber of German Catholics steadily increased, the desire of 
establishing a parish with a permanent priest manifested 
itself gradually more and more. The German Catholics 
of Cumberland sent Mr. Michael Wiesel to the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, Most Rev. Samuel Eccleston, to 
represent to His Grace the necessity of obtaining a per- 
manent pastor. The Archbishop expressed his opinion 
thus: 


“T think you Germans will prosper better with several 
Redemptorists than with one secular priest.”’ He wrote 
to the Rev. Father Obermyer, pastor of the English- 
speaking Catholics in Cumberland, June 18, 1847: “‘Have 
the kindness to read and deliver the enclosed letter. It 
is my wish to place all the German Congregations in my 
Diocese under the charge of the Redemptorists. There 
may be some little inconvenience in the employment of 
Regulars, but situated as the Germans are, a Religious 
Order offers to them and to me advantages that cannot 
be expected from any other source. 

“The Visitor of the Redemptorists has just arrived in 
Baltimore. I know not what course he may take in this 
affair. I pledge myself, however, most cheerfully to do 
my best to obtain for your good Germans either a Reg- 
ular or a Secular Priest. 

‘“Meanwhile, I leave it to your discretion whether 
they should commence building a church or not. The 
deed must be made to me and my Successors in our 
Corporate capacity. I would transfer to the Redemp- 
torists only the use of property, in case they take charge 
of the Congregation.” 

Messrs. Wiesel, Gramlich, Helmstetter, etc., of Cum- 
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berland, also received a letter from His Grace, which was 
inclosed in the letter to Father Obermyer. 

“T deem it a duty to you and to religion to use my 
best exertions to comply with your edifying petition to 
have a German priest for the spiritual wants of the Ger- 
mans at Cumberland and in its vicinity. Should not the 
Redemptorists be enabled to place one at my disposal, I 
will look elsewhere. As soon as I receive a definite 
answer from the Superior of the Society above men- 
tioned, I will apprise you of such measures as may pro- 
mote your pious purpose.” 

On December 4, 1847, the Most Rev. Archbishop 
wrote again to the pastor of St. Patrick’s Church: 

‘7 have delayed answering your letter in consequence 
of the absence of the Rev. J. Neumann, Superior of the 
Redemptorists. I had yesterday an interview with him. 
He cannot, at this moment, station a German priest at 
Cumberland; but he expects to be able to do so in a 
short time. He will visit you after the Christmas holi- 
days and have a further understanding. 

“Meanwhile let the good Germans go on with their 
Church, if practicable. The deed must be made in the 
name of the Archbishop and his successors. If the 
Redemptorists cannot furnish a pastor, I will do my best 
to get one from some other quarter.”’ 

The Rey. John N. Neumann and Mr. Michael Wiesel 
finally selected the present site of the Church as the 
most available location. There were two lots of State 
land for sale at the price of six hundred dollars, of which 
one was bought for $350.00 with the option of taking 
the other within a specified time for $250.00. This 
option was allowed to lapse and a few years later had to 
be purchased at an increased price. 

The corner stone of the Church was blessed by Abp. 
Eccleston July 4, 1848, who gave Confirmation in the 
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morning at St. Patrick’s Church. In the afternoon the 
solemn procession passed through the streets from St. 
Patrick’s to the site of the new church. The Abp. 
preached in English and as the Souvenir book of the 
50th Anniversary has it ‘“‘the Rev. Joseph Helmprecht 
held the festive oration in German.’ The church was 
under roof by the end of the year. In the meantime 
there were only the periodic visits from Baltimore; and 
early in 1849, Mr. Wiesel and the other prominent mem- 
bers of the Congregation pleaded with the Redemptor- 
ists for a permanent priest. One difficulty was that 
their rule required them to have at least two priests and 
a lay brother to form a Community. Another was that 
a certain element among the people wanted what they 
called a ‘‘free church”’ that is that there should be no 
pew rent, the expenses being met by free contributions. 
On this point the Abp. wrote to the Provincial of the 
Redemptorists : 

‘‘For reasons which I have frequently weighed, I can- 
not consent that the new German Church at Cumberland 
shall be organized and conducted on the principles of 
what is called a free church.” 

A copy of this letter was sent to the interested parties 
by Rev. Father Provincial with explanatory remarks as 
follows : 


“The undersigned Provincial of the Congregation of 
Redemptorists in Baltimore begs leave to inform the 
gentlemen of the building committee of the new church 
in Cumberland, that he is willing to appoint a priest of 
his Order for their parish under the following con- 
ditions : 

1. Before a priest is assigned, there must be three 
apartments prepared for the use of the priest in the 
new school-house, and also a frame kitchen must be in 
readiness. 
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2. The priest shall not be obliged to celebrate divine 
service in the new church as long as it is not plastered 
and the floor laid. 

3. The priest must receive the right to dispose of 
the income of the Church for its needs after consulting 
the Most Rev. Archbishop, his superiors, and the 
members of the congregation. As may be seen from 
the enclosed letter of His Grace the organization of a 
‘“‘free church” does not meet with his approval. 

“The undersigned anticipates with much gratification 
the moment when the members are ready to comply with 
the conditions above mentioned, and thus open the way 
for the erection of a new Church for the German Cath- 
olics. Baltimore, Md., March 17, 1849. 

B. J. HAFKENSCHEID, C. SS. R.” 


These matters being settled, and the basement of the 
Church being ready for occupancy, the Rev. Anthony 
Urbanczek, who was generally known as Father Urban, 
was sent as the first resident pastor with a lay brother, 
Adam Parr, who supplied the position of teacher and 
sacristan. At first these two Redemptorists were enter- 
tained at St. Patrick’s by Father Obermyer, until they 
removed to the basement, where a very narrow and scant 
apartment had been prepared for them, which served as 
chapel, refectory, dormitory and kitchen, and they en- 
joyed a joint salary of $30.00 per month. The church, 
50 feet front with a-depth of go feet, built of brick with 
a height from floor to ceiling of 32 feet was solemnly 
dedicated under the invocation of the holy Apostles, SS. 
Peter and Paul, by the Reverend Bernard J. Hafken- 
scheid, Provincial of the Redemptorists, September 23, 
1849. During that year the Rev. Peter Cronenberg 
was sent as assistant to Fr. Urban. During the year 
1850 a building 50 feet by 63 feet was erected in the 
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rear of the church to serve as a residence for the priests 
and students. Two acres of land, the present cemetery, 
were also purchased by Fr. Urban, and the annals of 
that year inform us that Mr. Wiesel filled the position of 
organist. For five years he acted in that capacity gratis 
and afterwards enjoyed a salary of $100.00. 

As the purpose of the Redemptorists was not only to 
carry on the parish but to provide a house of studies and 
a novitiate for aspirants to their order, they soon per- 
ceived the necessity of having more ground and, in 1850, 
purchased the additional lot which they had refused to 
buy at $250.00, for the enhanced price of $550.00. 

Rev. Fr. Urban left in 1850 and was succeeded as 
pastor by the Rev. Francis Dold, until 1853, when he in 
turn was replaced by Rev. Fridolin Luette who gave 
place in 1854 to Father Van De Brack who remained till 
1856. All of them continued to improve and embellish 
the Church with new altars, organ and the usual im- 
provements. Fr. Urban returned as pastor in 1856. 
Succeeding pastors were Rey. Francis Xavier Seelos till 
1862; Rev. Michael Mueller till 1865 and Rev. N. Jaeckel 
who appears as the last Redemptorist pastor in 1866. 

It would be tiresome as well as difficult to enumerate 
all the prominent Redemptorists, at one time or another 
connected with the home of studies or Professors, who 
helped out in the work of the parish. The presence of 
the students also added to the impressiveness of the 
ceremonies which by their help could be carried out on 
a scale impossible in an ordinary parish church, served 
by only one or two priests. The parish has always had 
this advantage, as the Redemptorists were succeeded by 
the Carmelites and by the Capuchins, whom we all know 
so well in these days. 

We shall not enter into the details of the purchase of 
additional land and the erection of new buildings to meet 
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the needs of the Novitiate and the student body. These 
improvements continued to be made as they were needed, 
until there came into existence the massive group of 
buildings which now crown the hill, overlooking the 
City of Cumberland. In 1866, the Redemptorists, wish- 
ing to have their Novitiate nearer to the Provincial Res- 
idence in Baltimore, made an arrangement with the 
Carmelites, who took over the Monastery for their stu- 
dents, and who at the same time assumed the care of the 
parish. During the years of the Redemptorist Admin- 
istration, many of the most noted members of that order 
were at one time or another attached to the Community 
and gave service to the people of the parish. The Ven- 
erable John N. Neumann, as we have seen, was one of 
the pioneers, visiting Cumberland in the early days, and 
taking a great part in the organization of the parish. 
Later the Rev. Francis Xavier Seelos spent several years 
here and the Rev. Fathers Baker, Hecker and Hewitt, 
who became so well known later as the founders of the 
Paulists, each for a time was attached to the Community. 


THE CARMELITES 


The Carmelites began their labors, in Cumberland, 
Oct. 21, 1866. These fathers belonged to a German 
Community of Straubling, Bavaria, who came to the 
U.S. in June, 1864, and settled down at Leavenworth, 
Kansas. The superior was the V. Rev. Cyril Knoll, who 
is put down in their annals as ‘““Commissarius, Prior, 
Pastor and Master of Novices.’’ As they remained in 
charge of the parish only nine years and as there were 
never more than four priests at any one time in the Com- 
munity, they did not make any very lasting impression. 
The most important event in the history of the parish 
during their administration was the coming of the Ursu- 
line Sisters, from Louisville, Ky., to take charge of the 
school. 
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The Rev. Fr. Cyril remained superior and pastor dur- 
ing the whole time of the Carmelite administration which 
ended July 25, 1875, when they retired from Cumber- 
land. 


THE CAPUCHINS 


To the working of the infamous ‘‘ May Laws”’ as they 
are called, inaugurated by Bismarck in Germany, against 
the Church and especially against the Religious Orders, 
we are indebted for the great blessing that has come to 
Cumberland in the persons of the Capuchin Fathers, who 
have done such noble work for these many years. In 
consequence of the persecution, two Capuchin Fathers 
came to the U.S. in July, 1875, to establish a home for 
their order in this country, and hearing that the Carmel- 
ites wished to leave Cumberland they came quickly to an 
agreement with them to take over their property. These 
two were followed at once by five others and, with the 
consent of Abp. Bayley, they were allowed by Pius IX to 
erect canonically, December 12, 1875, a monastery and 
novitiate, dependent on the Provincial of Westphalia. 
Even before that happy event in their history, Abp. Bay- 
ley had visited the church in October, 1875, and had 
given Confirmation to 147 persons. 

To the date of the present writing, the good Capuchin 
Fathers have been in charge of the congregation of SS. 
Peter and Paul for 50 years and their labors have been 
productive of innumerable blessings, not only to that 
parish but to the whole of Allegany County. They have 
been at all times ready and anxious to lend a helping 
hand wherever they have been needed and none have 
appreciated them more than the diocesan clergy with 
whom their relations have been always most cordial. As 
we shall see, in speaking further on of their work in the 
scattered missions of these counties, they have been 
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most valuable in rendering service that would have been 
practically impossible if the diocesan clergy had not had 
their ever willing aid. 

It would be tedious to simply enumerate the names of 
the different individuals who have acted as the pastors 
of the parish during these 50 years. Their personality 
has been hidden under the religious names that they 
have borne, but their memory remains in the loving 
hearts of the people whom they have served so well and 
will never be forgotten. The material buildings which 
they inherited from their predecessors have been, not 
only kept in good condition, but have been improved 
and added to. October 21, 1888, the church which had 
been consecrated in 1858, during the Redemptorist re- 
gime, was consecrated again by the Most Rev. John J. 
Kain, at that time Bishop of Wheeling, in the presence 
of Cardinal Gibbons and a large number of the clergy of 
Baltimore and of other neighboring Dioceses. This was 
considered advisable on account of the many additions 
and changes that had been made in the structure since 
its first consecration. 

July 1, 1898, the parish had the supreme consolation 
of celebrating the 50th Anniversary of its organization, 
which was ushered in by the joyous ringing of the bells 
whose melodious echoes found a ready response in the 
hearts of the faithful, particularly of those who had wit- 
nessed the building of the church. An eloquent sermon 
in German was delivered by the Rev. Father Frischbrier, 
C.SS.R., after which the Rev. E. A. Williams, pastor 
of Mt. Savage, made an address in English, congratulat- 
ing the parish on the auspicious event. The next day 
His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons pontificated and 
another Redemptorist, the Rev. Father Benedict Neid- 
hart, a child of the parish preached. On July sth the 
Jubilee ceremonies were brought to a close by a Solemn 
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Requiem for the deceased members of the congregation. 
In August of the same year the V. Rev. Fr. Charles, O. 
M. Cap, just appointed pastor, on his first appearance in 
the pulpit made the announcement that ‘to meet the 
ardent wishes of the parish, over and over expressed by 
the people and after long consideration and many post- 
ponements, and to meet the requirements not only of the 
young folks but also of a great number of the older ones 
an English sermon would be given every second and 
fourth Sunday of the month at the nine o’clock Mass.” 

The annals of the parish also chronicle, in 1901, a visit 
made to Cumberland by the Archabbot Krug of Monte 
Cassino, in Italy, who in 1858 as a layman had taught in 
SS. Peter and Paul’s School. 

One of the latest developments in the history of the 
parish was the organization, Sept. 10, 1916, of a branch 
of the Holy Name Society which has in these recent 
years been growing so rapidly all over the Archdiocese, 
and which claims here at SS. Peter and Paul’s, 500 
Senior and 100 Junior Members. 


THE SCHOOL 


The Redemptorists have always been noted for their 
zeal for the education of the children and wherever they 
built a church a school was sure to follow. In fact in 
more than one instance, in the Archdiocese of Baltimore, 
the school has antedated the church by several years. 
The annals tell us that, here in Cumberland, at the close 
of the year 1849, Brother Adam, who was in charge of 
the school, had 56 pupils and among them was Benedict 
Neidhart, who afterwards became a member of the order. 
“‘Brother Adam was also sacristan, porter and cook,” 
certainly a very busy man. At first, Bro. Adam was the 
only teacher, but he was soon afterwards assisted by lay 
teachers, only afew of whose names have been preserved. 
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Mr. William Luerhman is named as teacher in 1857. He 
became a Redemptorist and was the first member of the 
parish to be ordained to the Holy Priesthood. Another, 
Mr. Krug, who was teacher and organist in 1880, also 
answered the call to the Religious life. He became a 
Benedictine and died, many years later, as Abbot of the 
renowned Abbey of Monte Cassino in Italy. The only 
ladies whose names have been recorded are Miss Helen 
Furst and Miss Mary Loeffler, who took charge of the 
school in 1861, when Bro. Adam left Cumberland, and 
remained until after the Carmelites took over the parish. 

May 20, 1870, the Ursuline Sisters from Louisville, 
Ky., who had been invited to Cumberland by the V. Rev. 
Cyril Knoll, Superior of the Carmelites, took up their 
residence in rented quarters on Green Street. The 
names of these first Sisters were Mary Boniface, Mary 
Xavier and Mary Margaret. The corner stone of a 
new convent was laid in April by the Rev. Edward 
Brennan, of St. Patrick’s Church, who also blessed the 
building, when completed, Oct. 23, 1870. The schools 
have been under their care ever since and have continued 
to prosper until the present day. The official Year Book, 
published Jan., 1925, reports 524 pupils under 12 Sisters. 

Until 1852 the school rooms were in the basement of 
the Church, but very soon the need of a proper school 
house became apparent to everybody. Adjoining the 
church property there happened to be a building, already 
used as a school and known as the “ Allegany County 
Academy.” It was a brick building and contained two 
large school rooms. It was purchased for $1500.00 and 
for $500.00 more an adjoining lot was acquired. A law 
suit which these purchases involved was finally settled in 
favor of the parish. This old Academy was used for a 
great many years and was replaced by a new school 
building during the administration of the Carmelites. 
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In 1892 an advanced course of study was inaugurated by 
the Sisters for the children who had completed the 
ordinary course. In 1893 a new church hall was built. 
In 1885, an orphan asylum was established and was car- 
ried on till 1891, by some Catholic ladies. Although it 
was not under the direct supervision of the church 
authorities, it was recognized as a good work and was 
closed on account of the ill health of one of its managers 
and the religious vocation of another. 

In 1908 to further improve school conditions the par- 
ish purchased what was then known as the Alpine Build- 
ing, at the corner of Fayette and Smallwood Streets 
immediately opposite the parochial school, and also 
another building adjoining in the rear on Smallwood 
Street. This Alpine Building was remodeled and serves 
for the higher classes of the school and as a meeting 
place for the Church Societies... The other building after 
extensive repairs and conditions was occupied in 1914 as 
the convent by the Ursulines in charge of the school and 
the old convent built in 1870 was removed to enlarge 
the children’s playgrounds. 

This parish is to be congratulated on the results of the 
thoroughly Catholic education instilled into the lives of 
its children, which has been evident in every generation 
by the vocations to the religious life which have been 
carefully recorded. In the Souvenir booklet, published 
in 1898, to celebrate the golden jubilee we find the 
names of eight young men who became Redemptorists 
during the first twenty-five years and of six others who 
became Capuchins between 1889 and 1898. Of the 
young women, we have the names of 18 who became 
Ursulines; 11 Sisters of St. Francis; 7 Sisters of Notre 
Dame; 3 Sisters of the Visitation; 4 Sisters of St. Dom- 
inic, all of whom died in 1878 at Memphis, Tenn., one of 
phthisis and three of yellow fever; 4 Sisters of Mercy; 
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one Sister of St. Agnes; one Sister of the Sacred Heart 
of Mary. 

Since 1898 the annals record six who have become 
Capuchins; two Franciscans: one Jesuit lay brother ; 
two Secular priests; 14 Ursulines; three Sisters of St. 
Francis; one Sister of Notre Dame; two Sisters of 
Mercy; and one Sister of Divine Providence, making a 
grand total in the 75 years of 81 religious vocations. If 
every large parish in the country could show such an 
average, we would not be lamenting as we do the dearth 
of religious teachers for our schools. 


CRESAPTOWN 


Besides their work in SS. Peter and Paul’s parish and 
the training of their theological students, the Capuchins 
are called upon by the clergy of all the parishes in the 
region for occasional help, which they always give cheer- 
fully. They also have charge of St. Ann’s and of Grants- 
ville which will be the subject of a special chapter and of 
Bean’s Cove, Bedford Co., Penna., of which nothing 
further will be written as it is not in the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore. Finally they have charge of the church of 
St. Ambrose at Cresaptown. This church owes its origin 
to the zealous efforts of the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Wunder, who 
when assistant at St. Patrick’s had charge of that part of 
the county. He found many Catholics who lived so far 
from Cumberland that it was a hardship for them to hear 
Mass. The Church was dedicated in September, 1886, 
by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, and has been a 
blessing to the Catholics to whom it has given the 
opportunity to hear Mass and receive religious instruc- 
tion. Since 1888 it has been attended regularly by the 
Capuchins. 

(Zo be continued in September number) 


WORK OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE 
DIOCESES OF THE SOUTH 


THE VICARIATE OF St. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, 1859-1862 
DIOCESE OF SAVANNAH, 1862-1921 


Four Sisters of Mercy from St. Xavier’s Convent, 
Providence, Rhode Island, established the works of their 
Institute in the oldest town in United States, St. Augus- 
tine,* Florida, towards the close of 1859, having been 
invited by Right Reverend Augustine Verot. The Com- 
munity was in charge of Mother Liguori Major, a con- 
vert to the faith. Inashort time two more Sisters were 
sent from Providence to assist with the work. 

The Sisters took up residence in temporary quarters 
until August, 1861, when they moved into a new con- 
vent erected on St. George Street, opposite the old 
cathedral. The material used in the construction of the 
convent was coquina, a rocky substance formed of shells 
in the waters about the city. 

Schools were opened immediately on the arrival of the 
Sisters in St. Augustine. Special attention was given to 
the colored children in whom Bishop Verot was particu- 
larly interested. On the opening of sessions for the 
second scholastic year, the records showed a registra- 
tion double that of the previous year. 


1The State of Florida east of the Appalachicola, was erected into a 
Vicariate-Apostolic by Pope Pius IX, in 1857, and in 1870, into the 
Diocese of St. Augustine. Rt. Rev. Augustine Verot, D. D., was 
consecrated Vicar-Apostolic of Florida, April 25, 1858; transferred to 
the See of Savannah in July, 1851; appointed Bishop of St. Augustine, 
Florida, March, 1870; died June 10, 1876. 
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This signal success was not to last, however. The 
horrors of war were fast approaching the ancient city. 
In May, 1862, the Sisters were obliged to close their 
schools and to send the resident pupils to their homes. 
On a Sunday during the following month, June, while 
Father Aulance was preaching at High Mass, a message 
‘““The Yankees are landing” was brought to a Confed- 
erate soldier who was attending Mass. A panic ensued. 
A flag of truce was raised and the Confederate soldiers 
marched out of the city. Rumors that the Sisters’ lives 
were in danger and that the Convent was to be blown 
‘ up were broadcasted. On August 6, the Sisters began 
their annual Retreat with a hope that at its close con- 
ditions would be more favorable. 

Meantime, the Bishop decided that the Sisters should 
leave the city and take up residence in Columbus, 
Georgia. Accordingly, on August 17, after Mass and 
Benediction, amidst a downpour of rain, the Sisters 
started for Georgia. The journey, attended by many 
hardships and much peril, is of interest and fs worthy of 
notice here. There were no railroads. Stage transpor- 
tation was prohibited by martial law. What horses 
there were, were in use by the soldiery. The bishop’s 
equipage consisted of an old shambling wagon to which 
was hitched a young mare, recently broken to harness. 
Two dump carts, drawn by mules, completed the proces- 
sion. Into each conveyance were placed two trunks, on 
which the Sisters sat, and a box of provisions. As a 
protection against the rain, and to afford some comfort 
for one of the Sisters who was in ill health, a piece of 
worn-out carpet was secured to cover an old tent-wagon 
in which she was placed. Thus the travelers were 
obliged to leave the city, because their passport would 
admit of no delay. The driver of each conveyance was 
a lad of fourteen years. 
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When the procession reached the outposts which were 
held by Federal soldiers, the Bishop was interrogated 
and his passport demanded. The absence of -the officer 
whose business it was to inspect the passports caused a 
delay. The Bishop advised the boy-driver, who pro- 
fessed to know the way, to continue the journey. and 
stated that the other vehicles would follow as soon as 
possible. Accordingly, the boy started through the 
twelve-mile swamp and had proceeded some distance 
when he realized that he had taken the wrong. road. 
The wheels of the vehicle were sunk in the mire and in 
trying to force the mule to draw the wagon out, the 
rope harness broke, and the Sisters were obliged to get 
out and wade through the water two feet deep. They 
had no umbrellas. Their shoes and clothing saturated 
with water and mire were a burden. They were reas- 
sured of their safety, however, by hearing the Bishop’s 
voice shouting to them through the forest. 

After the harness was mended, the journey was con- 
tinued. They had gone only a few miles when the mare 
refused to carry the Bishop any farther. Coaxing, urg- 
ing, and even whipping, were of no avail. Finally, the 
Bishop tied a rope around the beast’s neck and fastened 
the other end to the dump-cart which was drawn by a 
mule, and in this way the journey was continued. 

The next interruption was a call from the woods to 
halt. Not seeing the owner of the voice they continued 
the journey when the call came again with the threat, 
‘‘We will fire into you.” In afew moments they were 
surrounded by the United States Cavalry, each man with 
a pointed sabre. The Captain informed the Bishop that 
a report had been sent to headquarters that he (the 
Bishop) was taking slaves, disguised as Sisters of 
Mercy, into Georgia. 

The Superior, Sister M. Liguori Major, a Virginian 
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by birth, was of dark complexion, and Sister M. Francis 
Tray, a Cuban who had recently entered the Community, 
had the rich olive coloring of the natives. However, a 
close inspection into the Sisters’ faces and an examina- 
tion of their hands, especially the nails, convinced the 
soldiers that the Sisters were not of Negro blood. 
When the travelers were about to continue the journey, 
the officer told the Bishop that it was unsafe to proceed 
any farther, as the woods were full of guerillas, “ skulk- 
ing fellows who were harassing the Federal army.’ The 
Bishop thanked the officer but continued the journey. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon they were 
again halted by the same officer who accosted them 
in the morning, and warned of the danger that lurked 
ahead. If it were unsafe to proceed, it was also unsafe 
to turn back, so again they resumed the journey and, 
after proceeding a short distance, they came upon a 
wretched creature, emaciated, his clothes hanging about 
him in rags. He told the Bishop that he was an invalid, 
that the “Yanks”? had been hunting him, and that he 
was anxious to get to his brother’s house about a mile 
distant. On helping him into his vehicle the Bishop 
stated that he wondered why Captain Wescott did not 
come out and give these cavalry battle. The Sisters 
gave food to the stranger and after an hour’s ride, he 
alighted and disappeared in the woods. They afterwards 
learned that he was a spy. 

Towards nightfall the travelers came to an old house 
which, it was evident, had been deserted hurriedly, The 
furniture had not been removed. Here the Bishop de- 
cided to remain for the night. A fire was lighted and 
supper prepared. The Bishop himself helped to bring 
the wood and build the fire, and enjoyed the quaintness 
of the situation. At supper the Bishop announced that 
they would start at daybreak because they had_ still 
twenty miles of a journey. 
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When it was time to retire, a bed was made for the 
Bishop by placing a mattress on two boards supported 
by stools. The Sisters took turns in replenishing the 
fire and drying the clothes which they had washed. 

On the following morning the Bishop unpacked the 
portable altar, the Sisters took from the trunks the fine 
linens which they had stored away, and in this aban- 
doned old building by the roadside the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass was offered by the Bishop. After a frugal 
breakfast they again started on their journey. The rain 
had ceased and the hot sun added much to the discom- 
fort of the travelers. They were obliged to cross a 
swollen stream which the mules, bearing their loaded 
wagons, successfully accomplished, but the mare draw- 
ing the episcopal equipage, stopped a short distance 
from the opposite shore, and when coaxing and whipping 
proved useless, the Bishop, who desired to appear re- 
spectable when he reached his destination, measuring 
the remaining distance with his eye, thought he could 
leap to the opposite bank, he fell short of the distance 
measured, however. When he emerged he was covered 
with mud but heartily joined in the laughter which his 
appearance provoked. By means of a rope they suc- 
ceeded in drawing the mare out of the water. Night 
came on before they reached the boat which was to take 
them to Jacksonville. Their trunks and boxes were 
piled in the middle of the boat, which fact later proved a 
protection against the shots which were fired at them by 
guards, who thought them hostile. The boatman raised 
a signal, a lighted lantern on a pole, to indicate that 
friends were coming. About nine o’clock they reached 
Jacksonville where they remained a night and a day with 
a Catholic family. 

On August 20, they left Jacksonville by train and had 
proceeded a few hours on their journey when the train 
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stopped suddenly, and Captain Wescott’s gwerzllas, wild 
looking fellows in bandit costume—red shirts, black 
pantaloons, leather belts, which held in place huge dag- 
gers and pistols, and broad-brimmed straw hats. They 
were accompanied by the wretched-looking creature 
whom they had befriended on the journey. Captain 
Westcott ordered the Bishop “‘to come out and answer 
for some remark he had made about himself and his 
troops’. The conductor, however, refused to allow the 
Bishop out of his custody until he was assured that no 
harm would cometo him. The conductor turned to the 
Sisters and said, ‘‘Do not fear; I will answer for the 
Bishop’s life with my own.’’ He accompanied the Bishop 
to the platform where loud words and angry threats fol- 
lowed, but no harm was done to the Bishop, who, about 
an hour later, returned to the train. The trouble was 
caused by the spy reporting at headquarters the Bishop’s 
words, ‘“‘Why does not Captain Wescott bring out his 
men and fight these Union soldiers?”’ 

At Lake City the travelers remained over night with 
a family named Bigbee. At daybreak they started by 
stage and reached the home of General Finnegan, an 
Irish gentleman well known to the Bishop, at 4 o’clock 
the following morning. Here they remained until 7 
p. m. when they again took the stage to meet a train 
going to Savannah. Worn out by the hardships of the 
journey, the driver, as well as the travelers, were soon 
fast asleep, but were awakened by a sudden jolt caused 
by the mules and the vehicle falling into a ravine. The 
Bishop, aided by the driver, pulled the mules and wreck- 
age out of the ravine. Fortunately, a farm house stood 
near. Here they borrowed a wagon with three séats, 
and all crowded into the vehicle. A few hours drive 
brought them to the station, where they boarded the 
train for Savannah, which they reached about 8 p. m. 
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They remained at the Convent there‘ until September 3, 
when they started for Columbus, where they arrived 
September 4, and took up their residence in a rented 
house, the property of a widow, Mrs. Adams. 

The school, St. Joseph’s, opened on October 1, 1862, 
with an attendance larger than was expected. Visita- 
tions of the sick and the poor in their homes were also 
begun. 

The hardships endured by the Sisters in their new 
home cannot be described. A scarcity of food and cloth- 
ing soon told on the health of the Sisters. Breakfast 
was limited to one slice of corn bread each, with two 
spoonsful of coarse cornmeal; ‘‘tea’’ was made from 
dried blackberry leaves, or “‘coffee’’, of parched corn 
without milk or sugar. A Catholic lady loaned them a 
cow, and, by saving the cream, they managed to make a 
little butter for the two Sisters who were in ill health. 
Often they went to bed so hungry that they could not 
sleep. A quilt spread on the floor was their bed until 
spring, when a few large dry-goods boxes were procured 
which served as beds until after the war. The cheapest 
white muslin available was purchased and dyed black. 
Out of this material their habits and veils were made. 
The shoes which they brought from St. Augustine were 
pretty well worn and none could be bought in Columbus. 
Worn though their shoes were, the Sisters reserved them 
for Sunday, because they were obliged to walk a mile to 
the Church to hear Mass. They made slippers for house 
use from pieces of old carpet, or any other heavy mater- 
ial they could get, with heavy paper soles. On one 
occasion they received a box of shoes made by slaves 
of unlined cowhide. None of the shoes fitted, there was 
no choice, but to take the nearest size available. One 


! Probably Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy, founded by Bishop England. 
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Sister who wore twos was obliged to wear sevens. In 
1865, the commissary stores became more accessible. 
Flour and bacon were procured for the Sisters by a 
Confederate officer. 

Lee’s surrender took place on April 9, but the news 
of the surrender did not reach Columbus until after the 
city was destroyed by General Wilson, April 19. All 
night long the Sisters knelt before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. At two a.m. aloud knocking was heard at the 
back gate. Two Sisters, on opening the door were 
greeted with five guns pointed at their faces. The sol- 
diers were surprised to see Sisters and expressed them- 
selves to that effect. The leader stated that they were 
in search of rebels; however, on being assured that there 
were none in the Convent, they withdrew, after a meal 
of the Sisters’ frugal fare. An hour later an officer re- 
turned accompanied by a guard who was to remain at 
the Convent. The Sisters had been previously warned 
“to watch the guard’’* if it should happen that one 
would be sent to the Convent. 

When General Wilson withdrew his troops from 
Columbus he left behind him ruin and devastation. 
Warehouses, stores, buildings of any value, were demol- 
ished. Consequently, the poverty, suffering and bereave- 
ment of the families, were so great, that, despite the fact 
that the schools had reopened in May, the Sisters, closed 
them to attend to the wants of the distressed. In the 
midst of these abnormal conditfons, the Sisters were 
obliged to take the oath of allegiance. The oath follows : 


I solemnly swear allegiance, fealty, and obedience to all the laws of 
this Federal Government, as they are explained by the United States 
of America. So help me, God, 


‘It was the ‘‘ guard’’ who set fire to the Ursuline Convent, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, February 17, 1865. Ursuline Convent Records. 
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In the presence of United States officials the Sisters 
read the formula and signed it. One of the Sister wrote 
later, “We who had never been rebels were recon- 
structed.” 

In January, 1871, the Sisters from the Mother House, 
St. Joseph’s, opened a branch house in Macon. The 
location proved undesirable, so in 1876, a house in a 
different locality was purchased. A new wing was 
erected for a boarding school. The institution was 
called Mount de Sales. The parochial schools were 
placed under the State Board of Education, and are 
second to none in the State. 

The Catholic Directory of 1883, gives the following 
notice to the Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of 
Savannah : 


Columbus, Georgia—St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy, 
St. Joseph’s Academy. Number of pupils, 65. The 
Sisters also conduct a select school for small boys. 

Five years later, 1888, the same Dzvectory records SS. 
Peter and Paul Parish School in Atlanta, Georgia; 
Mount de Sales Academy and Boarding School, Macon, 
Georgia; and a School for Boys in Savannah; a City 
Hospital gnd an Orphanage in Augusta. 

The status of the Sisters of Mercy in Georgia, 1896, 
as given in the Catholic directory, is: 

Motherhouse of the Sisters of Mercy, Savannah. The 
Sisters conduct establishments in the diocese of Savan- 
nah. Sisters,9g2; Pupils, 500; Orphans, 50; Patients, 80. 

At this time, the only Sisters of Mercy belonging to 
Mother McAuley foundation in Georgia were stationed 
in Columbus. There were, however, Sisters of Our 
Lady of Mercy, founded by Bishop England, in various 
parts of the state. When Bishop England visited Ire- 
land some years previous he called at the Mother House 
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of the Sisters of Mercy in Dublin and asked for a colony 
of Sisters to open schools in his Diocese. Because of 
the number of foundations recently sent out from the 
Mother House, Sisters could not then be spared. On 
his return to Charleston, 1829, Bishop England estab- 
lished a new Sisterhood,’ whose duties were similar to 
those of the Sisters of Mercy, Mother McAuley founda- 
tion, and whose habit resembled the Sisters of Charity, 
Mother Seton Community. Bishop England’s founda- 
tion spread rapidly within the Diocese of Charleston and 
did excellent work for religion, education, and charity. 

In 1891 steps were taken toward a union of the two 
Sisterhoods. The Mother Superior of the Sisters of 
Mercy in the Diocese of Mobile was requested by Rt. 
Rev. Thomas A. Becker, Bishop of Savannah, to under- 
take the work. Accordingly, the matter was placed be- 
fore the Superior of the Mother House in Dublin, 
Mother M. Liguori Keenen, to state conditions accord- 
ing to which the union would take place. With the ap- 
proval of the Rt. Rev. Jeremiah O’Sullivan, Bishop of 
Mobile, the Mother Superior? and Mistress of Novices 
of the Mobile Mother House went to Savannah in Janu- 
ary, 1892, and in March of the same year, the seventy 
Sisters of Bishop England foundation in the Diocese of 
Savannah received the veil and habit of the Sisters of 
Mercy, Mother McAuley foundation. 

There were now, 1892, in Georgia nine Convents of 
the Sisters of Mercy, McAuley foundation; three in 
Savannah; two in Augusta; two in Atlanta; one in 
Columbus, and one in Macon. In 1894 the Sisters of 
Mercy in Macon and Columbus united with the Savannah 
Sisters. This union lasted four years. In 1898, with 


‘Known usually as Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy. 
* Evidently Mother Austin Carroll. 
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the approval of Rome, Macon and Savannah became 
separate communities. 

The Sisters of Mercy have been in the State of 
Georgia, Diocese of Savannah, since 1862, having trans- 
ferred their Community, at the request of Bishop Verot, 
from St. Augustine, Florida, to Columbus, Georgia. 
The poverty, suffering, and hardships incident to war 
and its abnormal conditions, were known to the valiant 
women who suffered much that the “Work of Mercy” 
would be established in the South. 

At present (1921) there are two distinct Communities 
of McAuley Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of Savannah. 
The status of each community follows: 


Savannah 
Institutions Teachers Pupils 
Convent of St. Vincent de Paul Mother House, 
Religious Novitiate, Normal Training School, 
207 E. Liberty Street. 


Academy of St. Vincent de Paul’. ..... Rel., Est., 6 100 
St. Mary’s Home, Habersham and 32nd Streets Fists, 2 55 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Taylor and Habersham 
Streets, Patients during the year . . .. « .« 2132 
nainincescnool tor NUTSeS-<) = chauictts! = 16)! « 22 
Atlanta 
Immaculate Academy, 149 Washington Street . Estria 4 100 
St. Joseph’s Infirmary, 294 Courtland Street, 
Training School for Nurses......... 30 
Patients during the year ........- F 2642 
Augusta 

St. Mary’s Academy, 708 Telfair Street... . Sts, 4 100 

Sacred Heart School, Elementary, Grades 8. . Esty0 154 
Number of Sisters in Community. ..§..... Est., 60 
Number of Sister*leachers’ --~ .....%:.. Est., 25 
Number of Pupils, including Orphans ..... Est., 500 
Pnrdustialesonoo leet ohimmean ets to ies oie «oie Ua. < I 
Jelena. Gm Gh Bey en Dae eee clita ciate. ye 2 
UNEP STNCS SAR ee St ek Gib e Ger 3 
ParociialtSchoolsme srl | celta one tens si I 


1 Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools, 1921, lists this as a 
Girls’ High School. Pupils, Est., 280: Teachers, Est., 6. 
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Macon 


Mount de Sales Convent Mother House, Relig- 
ious Novitiate, Normal Training School. 


Mount de Sales Academy ....-. ae St, 6 164 
St. Joseph’s School, Elementary, Grades 8 . . 4 107 
Columbus 
Sie Joseph’s School, Elementary, Grades 7 - . Rel., 5 122 
Number of Sistersin Community ........ Est., 28 
Numberot-ParochiallSchoolss.a shane 2 
INumbenioteAcadenitesm ss =e ae oe ane ee I 
Numberot sister) cachers aman iene sta LS 
Number oielkipil Syme sate eames een tae 303 


DiocEsE OF NASHVILLE, 1866-1921 


Six Sisters of Mercy came to Nashville, Tennessee, 
November 1, 1866, from the Mother House of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy in Providence, Rhode Island. The first 
community comprised: Sister Mary Sebastian Thynne, 
Sister Mary Dominica Coffee, Sister Mary Isadore Dil- 
lon, Sister Mary Joachim O’Connor, Sister Mary Basilia 
Callaghan, a novice, and Mother Mary Clare McMahon, 
Superior. 

When the Sisters arrived they took up quarters in 
what was known as the “Kirkman” building, opposite 
the Cathedral. A house was rented to serve the double 
purpose of Convent and School until other accommoda- 
tions could be secured. Their first years of residence 
were not without what seemingly were the attendant cir- 
cumstances of all early foundations—trials and hardships. 
Yet, these were the forces that helped build the spiritual 
structure of their work in the South. 

The first ceremony of religious profession in Nashville 
was that of Sister Mary Basilia. It took place on March 
25, 1867, in St. Mary’s Cathedral. The work in the 
schools so increased as to call for reinforcements. Ac- 
cordingly, in May, 1867, Mother Mary Clare visited the 
Mother House in Providence for the purpose of obtain- 
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ing candidates for the Mercy Sisterhood in the South. 
On her return she was accompanied by nine young ladies 
who entered the novitiate in Nashville. The Community 
now numbered fifteen. Later, Sister Mary Dominica, 
on account of ill health, returned to the Mother House 
in Providence. 

On August 28, 1867, the first ceremony of religious 
reception. took place in St. Mary’s Cathedral when nine 
postulants received the habit and veil of the Institute. 
They were: Sister Mary Joseph Foley, Sister Mary 
Augustine Harley, Sister Mary Rose Flynn, Sister Mary 
Philomena Callahan, Sister Mary Bernard Donovan, Sis- 
ter Mary Agnes Welch, Sister Mary Catharine Feehan, 
Sister Mary Gertrude Cassidy and Sister Mary Berch- 
mans Rice. 

In September, 1867, the new school which was in 
course of erection when the Sisters came to Nashville, 
was ready for occupancy. School opened with four 
hundred children enrolled. 

The Catholic Directory of 1867 gives notice of the 
first school taught by the Sisters in Nashville as follows: 
School of the Sisters of Mercy, corner of Sumner and 
Cedar Streets. The Catholic Directory of 1868 men- 
tions St. Mary’s Parochial School and St. Bernard’s 
Academy. In 1869, the same Directory lists one hun- 
dred pupils in St. Bernard’s Academy, and 400 in St. 
Mary’s Parochial School. 

In December, 1868, the residence of ex-Governor 
Brown, at one time the home of Andrew Johnson," was 


1The granddaughter of ex-President Johnson, Miss Sarah Stoover, 
became a resident pupil at the Academy. Six months later with the 
consent of her mother she was received into the church. She was bap- 
tized in the Convent chapel by Bishop Feehan. Father John Veah and 
Mother M. Clare acted as sponsors. She remained three years in the 
Academy. Later, she married Mr. Bachman, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Father Marron performed the ceremony. 
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purchased by Bishop Feehan as a home for the Sisters. 
Here an Academy was opened for young ladies. 

The following year, September, 1869, at the request of 
Very Rev. M. Riordon, V. G., three Sisters opened a 
school in Memphis, Tennessee. Later these Sisters were 
recalled to fill a greater need elsewhere. 

During the cholera epidemic of 1873, the Sisters 
offered their services to the city to serve as nurses as 
long as their help should be needed. The siege lasted 
five weeks. During this time the Sisters, who were 
familiar with the cholera and its remedies, worked un- 
tiringly in their efforts to arrest the spread of the 
epidemic. City officials placed at their disposal carriages 
and other vehicles to carry food and clothing, not only 
to the sick, but to the needy and the poor. Although 
the Sisters were on duty night and day, not one took 
the disease. 

Meanwhile, the discomfort of the growing Community 
in limited quarters cried for larger accommodations. 
To satisfy this need, in 1876, an addition was built to the 
convent, the expense of which was defrayed by dispos- 
ing of a lot, the gift of Mr. P. J. Sexton, of Chicago. 
While the Convent was being repaired, the Sisters made 
their home at the residence of Michael McCormack on 
Capital Square. 

When Bishop Feehan was transferred to Chicago,’ he 
applied to Rev. R. Scannell, administrator of the Dio- 
cese, for a Community of the Sisters of Mercy for 
Chicago, requesting that Mother Mary Catherine, his 
own sister, should be one of the number. This founda- 
tion comprised: Sister Mary Basilia Callaghan, Sister 
Mary Augustine Harley, Sister Mary Evangelist Jacobs, 


‘Patrick Augustine Feehan was consecrated third Bishop of Nash- 
ville, Nov. 1, 1865, transferred to Chicago, as first Archbishop of that 
See, Sept. 10, 1880, died July 12, 1902. 
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Sister Mary Xavier McKee, Sister Mary Francis Lyston 
and Sister Mary Catherine Feehan, Superior. They left 
the Mother House in Nashville, June 3, 1883, for Chi- 
cago where they opened schools in St. Malachy’s parish.’ 

About this time, at the suggestion of Rt. Rev. P. J. 
Gleeson, Administrator of the Diocese after the depar- 
ture of Bishop Feehan, the old St. Mary’s school was 
closed. This change gave the Sisters an opportunity to 
supply teachers for schools opened in St. Patrick’s 
parish, Nashville, and in Jackson, both in 1890. The 
school in Jackson was closed in 1891. 

In December, 1894, the old Lewis Place in South 
Nashville, known as St. Margaret’s Hospital was deeded 
by Bishop Byrne to the Sisters who were to assume a 
mortgage of four thousand dollars. On January 1, 1895, 
the Sisters moved to the Lewis Place. This was the 
first Convent home that the Sisters could call their own 
in Nashville, Tennessee. 

About this time a branch house was opened in Day- 
ton, Tennessee; however, when the industries failed in 
this place and families were obliged to seek a livelihood 
elsewhere, the Sisters were recalled to the Mother 
House. 

In September, 1896, a colony of seven Sisters opened 
a Convent and school in the Immaculate Conception 
parish, Knoxville. This Community comprised: Sister 
Mary Bernard, Sister Mary Aloysius, Sister Mary Paul- 
ine, Sister Mary Regina, Sister Mary Francis and Sister 
Mary Zita. 

A few years later, St. Bernard’s Academy, Nashville, 
was closed on account of lack of funds to meet the rent 
for the building. Some of the pupils went to St. Mary’s 


1See Work of the Sisters of Mercy in United States: Diocese of 
Chicago. Am. Cath. His. Records, Vol. xxxvi, pp. 342, 343. 
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School, others to St. Joseph’s until such time as the 
Academy could be reopened. The Sisters felt the clos- 
ing of the Academy keenly. Viewing the matter from 
the standpoint of economy, the Sisters decided that the 
only way to have a permanent home of their own was to 
buy property and erect a building large enough to serve 
the purposes of both Convent and Academy. Accord- 
ingly, the old Lewis place was sold to the city to be used 
as a school, and the money realized on the sale was used 
in the purchase of property on Hillsboro Road. The 
work on the Convent was begun at once and in June, 
1905, the new Convent was blessed by Bishop Byrne 
and placed under the patronage of St. Bernard. The 
Academy opened in September, 1905, and in 1914 it was 
affiliated with the Catholic University. 

The Sisters of Mercy have been in the Diocese of 
Nashville for fifty-five years (1866-1921). During this 
time they have directed their energies chiefly along the 
educational line. The progress and success of their 
work is evidenced in the number of parochial school, 
which afford High School courses. The work in the 
spiritual line is run parallel with that of education. The 
visitation of the sick and the poor and other phases of 
the work of the Sisters of Mercy have not been neglected. 


STATUS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE DIOCESE oF NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE, IQ2I 


Nashville 
Institutions Teachers Pupils 
St. Bernard’s Convent, Mother House and Re- 
ligious Novitiate. 


Wirssernand Sia Caden yaieesus these seen meaeneeneale Rel.;.8 90 
Incarnation Cathedral School, Elementary, 
THIGhe SCHOOL watts eterno tet pce eu Rea eee Rel., 12 ~ 400 


Assumption School, Elementary, Grades 8.. . Rel., Este; 4) Sti, 149 
St. Joseph’s School, Elementary, Grades 8, 

ENGh Sshggl sialic on Gate Caer Rel., 6 217 
St. Mary’s School, Elementary, Grades 8. . . Rel 3 68 
St. Patrick’s School, Elementary, Grades 8. . Rel., 4 125 
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Knoxville 
St. Mary’s School, Elementary, High School, 


(sca esLO ts cians Ores 5 Aas Rel. 180 


Grad CSpr Taste Same NR Aes be ne Lek. oes Relies 146 


Lawrenceburg 


Sacred Heart School, Elementary, High School, 
GTACCSHIOME TS Siero) cm aaa. Ser ek Rel., 4 150 


Loretto 
Sacred Heart School, Elementary, Grades 8 . . Rel., 2 83 


Memphis 
Blessed Sacrament School, Elementary, High 
School: Grades TO eee ne ot hee ee Rel., 4 132 


Ntimber of sisters;in Community... ho. os yes. +s 85 
Nitin Detsorsi-atociialwoCHOols -m- g- es) «beter @lenel see 9 
ING Derote Hiei SCHOOISs. ies ccs tems nell shee 6 
NCAdeMiIES poet) Liles ys SUNS Lae o © hy Ee ers I 


Whenty ai een vee aoe he Osea Mott un ile! =p ay asa eels 1740 


DiocEsE OF NATCHEZ, 1859-1921 


The first Community of Sisters of Mercy in the Dio- 
cese of Natchez came from the Mother House in Balti- 
more, at the request of Rt. Rev. William Henry Elder, 
to open schools in the city of Vicksburg, October, 1859. 
The Community comprised: Sister M. Vincent Brown, 
Sister M. Ignatius Sumner, Sister M. Stephana, a postu- 
lant, Miss Rosa Farmer, a young lady of Baltimore who 
volunteered for the southern mission, and Sister M. de 
Sales Brown, Superior. The Sisters had the privilege of 
returning to Baltimore if they so desired. Later, Sister 
Stephana, broken down in health, returned to Pitts- 
burgh, the Convent of her profession. 

The journey from Baltimore to Vicksburg was long 
and tiresome. For three days after their arrival they 
were the guests of Mr. Antonio Genella. On October 
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15, 1859, they took residence in a large brick building 
which had been converted into a Convent. 

On October 22, they opened school with sixty chil- 
dren enrolled the first day. The number continued to 
increase until the beginning of the Civil War, 1861. 
The schools were then closed and the Convent became a 
hospital for the sick and wounded soldiers. During the 
bombardment of Vicksburg, the Sisters were requested 
to nurse the sick and wounded soldiers at Mississippi 
Springs, Oxford, Jackson, and Shelby Springs. As the 
enemy approached the Sisters moved with the disabled 
soldiers to places of safety. 

The Catholic Directory of 1861 records the work of 
the Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of Natchez thus: 

Diocese of Natchez 
Convent and Academy of the Sisters of Mercy at 
Vicksburg, opened in 1859. 


This was a period of extreme suffering. The Sisters 
were without the necessaries of life and their clothing 
was so worn that their nearest friends would not recog- 
nize them. About a year before the close of the war, 
Bishop Elder wished them to return to Vicksburg. 
Four Sisters returned, the others remained with the dis- 
abled soldiers. The Confederate General (Polk) very 
reluctantly gave permission for the Sisters to withdraw. 
When the Sisters reached Vicksburg they were not per- 
mitted to take possession of their Convent as it had be- 
come the headquarters of General Slocum and other 
Federal officials. The Sisters were again obliged to 
accept the hospitality of Mr. Genella, at whose home 
they had been received on their first coming to ace 
burg in 1859. 

The Convent property was later restored to the Sisters 
through the influence of Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
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at the request of Rev. Michael O’Connor, formerly 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, then a member of the Society of 
Jesus. 

On the Sisters’ return to Vicksburg they were penni- 
less. Confederate money was without value. Their 
property was in need of repairs after neglect and rav- 
ages of war. Martin Keary, Esq., a generous benefac- 
tor, lent them several thousand dollars, without interest, 
with which to build, and, assisted by Mr. Casey, col- 
lected six hundred dollars to repair the Convent so as to 
make it habitable until the new Convent was erected. 

In the Catholic Directory of 1864, we read: 


Convent and Academy of Sisters of Mercy at Vicks- 
burg suspended by the war. The Sisters attend Mili- 
tary Hospital at Lauderdale Springs. The above 
appears in the Catholic Directory of 1865 also. 

In the Directory of 1867 we read: 

Convent and Academy of the Sisters of Mercy at 
Vicksburg. Scholars, 100. In 1869 the same Direct- 
ory has on record, 150 pupils. 

In 1870, the Sisters opened a Convent and school in 
Pass Christian, a summer resort on the Mississippi 
Sound. Two schools were opened, one for the white 
children with 80 pupils on record, another for colored 
children. In the same year, 1870, a house in Jackson 
was opened. 

These foundations and their works are mentioned in 
the Catholic Directory of 1873, as follows: 

Jackson 


St. Joseph’s Parish School. Number of pupils, go. 
Library Society of Young Men under the patronage 
of St. Aloysius: its objects are the reading and circu- 
lating of good books, and the visiting of the sick. 
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Pass Christian 
Parish Schools for boys and girls under the charge 
of Sisters of Mercy. 

Later, Branch Houses were opened in Meridian, Can- 
ton, Greenville, and Water Valley. A school was 
opened for Indians also in the Indian Reservation. 

In 1878, the yellow fever epidemic which raged 
throughout the South, recorded a high mortality. The 
Sisters took care of the stricken patients in the hospitals 
and in their homes. Six hundred patients came under 
their ministration. In September, 1878, Sister Mary 
Regis Grant, Sister Mary Columbus McGrath, and Sister 
Mary Gonzaga Daly died of the fever, having contracted 
the disease while nursing the stricken people. 

A letter written to Mother Austin Carroll by the 
Superior of Vicksburg* Convent presents a melancholy 
picture of the fever-stricken city, and is of historic value: 

“The fever here is of the worst character I have 
ever seen. Deaths frequently occur in a few hours. 

Whole families have been swept away. There is 

scarcely an Italian left in the city. We found a dead 

body in every house on the levee. The City Hospital 
has been turned over to us, and our Sisters from our 
other houses have come here to aid us. The whole 
place is a desert. Not a human being to be seen in 
the streets, save the black-robed Sisters hurrying on 
their mission of mercy, or some member of the benev- 
olent societies. From morning till night good Bishop 

Elder is to be found at the bedside of the dying ad- 

ministering the Sacraments, consoling and encourag- 

ing all. If he gives himself any rest these days, no 
one knows when. Pray God to come to our aid. He 
alone can help us now.’’? 


1 Evidently Sister Mary de Sales Brown. 


* Bishop Elder and the writer of the letter were among the last at- 
tacked with the fever. Both recovered. 
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After the epidemic abated, the Sisters continued in 
charge of the hospital. The work of the Sisters con- 
tinued to increase so that they were obliged from time 
to time to add new quarters to their accommodations. 

The Catholic Directory of 1883 gives the following 
notice of the work of the Sisters in the Diocese of 
Natchez: 

Schools and Institutions 


Biloxi—Convent of Our Lady Star of the Sea, Par- 
ish School for boys and girls, under the Sisters of 
Mercy, pupils, 75; School for colored children, pupils, 
20. 

Canton—Parish School for boys and girls, pupils, 
61. 

Jackson—St. Joseph’s Parish School for boys and 
girls, pupils, 122. 

Meridian—Parish School for boys and girls, pupils, 
44. 
Pass Christian—Parish School for boys and girls, 

pupils, 54. Colored children, 34. 

Vicksburg—Parish School for girls, pupils, 180. 
Three of the Sisters attend the City Hospital. 

A school for Choctaw Indians is given notice in the 
Directory, 1888. In 1889, a school in Greenville, with 
70 pupils in attendance is listed. 

In 1916, there were in their Community: Sisters, 94; 
novices, 8; postulants, 5; Branch Houses, 9; Schools, 
11; pupils, 1552. 

In 1921, the Catholic Directory gives the following 
status of the Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of Natchez: 
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Vicksburg 
Institutions Teachers-Religious Puptis 
St. Francis Xavier’s Convent, Religious Noviti- 


ate, Summer School. 
St. Francis Xavier’s Academy, High School, 


Commercial High School, Elementary .. . Est, 02, sGirls,325 
Boys, 15 
Vicksburg (South) 
St. Michael’s School, Elementary, Grades 5 .. isin & 98 
Biloxt 
Convent of Mercy School, Elementary, Grades 8 Est., 14 470 
Biloxi ( Point Cadet) 
St. Michael’s School, Elementary, Grades 8 . . Ests,.-3 275 
Canton 
Sacred Heart School, Eleméntary, Grades 8. . Hsia 66 
Greenville 
St. Rose of Lima Academy, Grades8..... Esta07, 190 
Gultport 
St. Francis de Sales School, Elementary, 
(Grades Bred Patek smal. aticecitats oer om cease HSE (0 a8 SC.,0230 
Hattiesburg 
Sacred Heart School, Elementary, Grades 8 .. Piste 75 9) sist... 10d 
Jackson 
St. Joseph’s School, Elementary, Grades8 . . HISt. 7a St; 200 
McComb 
St. Alphonsus School, Elementary, Grades 8 . Est., 4. Histeeros 
: Meridian 
St. Aloysius Academy, Elementary, Grades 8 . HSt., ope sto s 7: 


Pass Christian 
St. Joseph’s School, Elementary, Grades8 . . Est. 4. . Est., 230 


Number of Sisters in Community... .... . Est., 125 
Number of Parochial Schools < . y..4s500. 40x 9 
Number of Academies 25.) eis 6 sx suse 3 
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Biloxt, Mississippi 

A second foundation of five Sisters of Mercy came to 
the Diocese of Natchez, March 1, 1875, from the 
Mother House in New Orleans and opened a Convent 
and School at Biloxi, Mississippi, having been invited 
by Rt. Rev. William Henry Elder. 

At a cost of one thousand dollars the Sisters bought 
a property between the Church and the beach. A dilap- 
idated hotel that stood on the premises was enlarged 
and repaired at a cost of several thousands of dollars. 
It was blessed and placed under the care of Our Blessed 
Mother, under the title of ‘‘ Maris Stella.”” This Con- 
vent serves as a summer home for the Sisters at the 
Mother House. 


Diocese oF NEw ORLEANS (1869-1921) 

On March 29, 1869, a colony of six Sisters of Mercy 
from St. Joseph’s Convent, the Mother House of the 
Institute in St. Louis, Missouri, arrived in New Orleans 
to open schools, and to establish other works of charity 
in the Diocese of New Orleans. The new foundation 
comprised Sister M. Austin Carroll, Sister M. Xavier 
McDermott, Sister M. Camillus Lucas, Sister M. Francis 
Farrell, Eliza Shields, a postulant, and Sister Mary Cath- 
erine Grant, Superior. 

The Sisters left St. Louis, March 19, and sailed in the 
Mollie Able down the Mississippi River. <A day’s delay 
at Cario gave them the opportunity to visit the Church 
and Convent of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. Their 
next stop was in Memphis, Tennessee, where they heard 
Mass in a Church in charge of the Dominican Fathers. 
On the following day, Good Friday, they reached Vicks- 
burg where they were met by their own Sisters of Mercy 
who took them to their Convent in the city. Here they 
rested for a few hours before they continued their jour- 
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ney. On Easter Sunday they reached New Orleans, too 
late, however, to hear Mass. This was a keen disap- 
pointment to the Sisters. The captain of the vessel sent 
a messenger to the Rector, Father Giesen, to announce 
the arrival of the Sisters. Accompanied by Father 
Meredith, the rector went to the vessel and escorted 
them to their temporary Convent, a rented house on the 
corner of Magazine and Jackson streets. 

Two prospective postulants, Mary Lewis, a native of 
Wales, but for some years a resident of New Orleans, 
and Matilda Gourrier, daughter of Dr. Gourrier, of Iber- 
ville, were awaiting the Sisters at the Convent. Because 
of ill health Archbishop Odin could not welcome the 
Sisters in person; however, he sent a note of apology 
explaining his absence and extended a cordial welcome 
to the archdiocese. 

On April 12, the Sisters opened school in the Notre 
Dame parish; this was a select school for Creoles and 
English-speaking children who wished to learn French. 
Some of the following names show the cosmopolitan 
character of the people: Parra, Lobit, Mich, Keating, 
Sougeron, Ryan, Badger, Landry, Budendorf, Morti- 
mer, Adams, O’Rourke, Friret, etc. Instruction classes 
for first Communion were established immediately. 
These classes were so large as to make it necessary for 
the Sisters to assemble them in the yard. Two sessions 
were organized, one at 4 p. m., the other at 7 p. m. 
Many adults, male and female, white and black, came to 
prepare for the Sacraments. Three days before the feast 
of the Ascension, May 6, four hundred children began a 
retreat for Holy Communion. 

Meantime the number of the sick so increased as to 
make it necessary for the Sisters who were not in school, 
to spend the day in caring for the sick in their homes. 
On April 24, 1869, the Sisters made their first visit to 
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the prison. The Insane Asylum occupied an adjoining 
building. Here the Sisters visited the convalescent 
patients. 

On the first Monday in September the schools in the 
parish of St. Alphonsus were opened. Two rooms and 
a spacious hall were made ready for five hundred chil- 
dren. The Sister in charge of the graduating class 
taught the next two grades, also in all 76 pupils. The 
work in the schools and the visitations of the sick so in- 
creased as to make it necessary to seek aid from other 
communities. The Mother House in New York sent 
two Sisters and one came from St. Louis, Missouri. 
These volunteered to aid the Sisters in New Orleans for 
one year, however, they remained two, at the end of 
which several young ladies who had entered the noviti- 
ate were ready to assume the work of the Institute. 
This accession to the community called for larger quar- 
ters than the temporary Convent could furnish. After 
much discussion on projected plans the Sisters thought 
it expedient to build. Accordingly, a vacant lot opposite 
St. Alphonsus’ Hall was selected as the most desirable 
site for the new Convent. Work was begun immediately 
and in October, 1869, the cornerstone was laid. Bishop 
Martin of Natchitoches, officiated. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Father Snulders. 

In January, 1870, two candidates to the Mercy Sister- 
hood from New York, entered the Novitiate. During 
the spring and summer five others came to the Novitiate 
from New Orleans. 

On September 22, 1870, the Sisters removed to their 
new Convent on St. Andrew Street. On the next day 
the registration for the opening of school in the new 
Convent took place. On September 24, the Feast of 
Our Lady of Mercy, the new convent was blessed by 
Archbishop Perche and was placed under the patronage 
of St. Alphonsus. 
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The Catholic Directory of 1871 gives the following 
notice of the work of the Sisters of Mercy: 

St. Alphonsus School— 

Girls under charge of Sisters, boys, Redemptorist 
Fathers. 1,500 children, both sexes. 

In the Directory of 1872 we read: 

Notre Dame de Bon Secours. Girls (charge of)’ 
Sisters. Boys (charge of) Mrs. Boyle. 

St. Patrick’s Parochial School. Girls (charge of) 
Sisters. Boys (charge of) Christian Brothers. 

The Catholic Directory of 1874, mentions the Sisters 
of Mercy in the Archdiocese of New Orleans as follows: 

St. Alphonsus Convent of Mercy, St. Andrew St., 
New Orleans. Rev. Mother Mary Austin Carroll, 
Superior; number of Sisters, 26. Industrial school, 
House of Mercy. Number of inmates received during 
the past year 305, servants, etc., are daily provided 
with situations. Number thus provided for during 
the past year, 617. The House of Mercy is a tempor- 
ary refuge for women and girls of good character, out 
of situations. In the Industrial school, dress-making, 
shirt-making, flower-making, etc., are taught to girls 
who are preparing to earn a livelihood. 

Convent of Mercy. 

Convent of Mercy, St. Patrick’s, 200 pupils in Paro- 
chial School; 60 in the select school. 

St. Alphonsus school—Girls (taught by Sisters) ; 
Boys (taught by) the Redemptorist Fathers; both, 
tooo (pupils). 

During the epidemics of Yellow Fever, 1876—1878- 
1879, the Sisters nursed the patients night and day. In 
1878 there were over 20,000 cases; about 5,000 proved 


1 Parenthesis ours. 
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fatal. The doctors could not reach them all, and the 
Sisters, who were familiar with the disease and its reme- 
dies, visited the worst district, bringing with them 
everything necessary to treat the disease and relieve the 
patients. It might be said that during this time, priests, 
Sisters and doctors were the only persons seen in the 
streets, as they passed from house to house visiting the 
stricken patients. In the Convent there were twenty- 
four cases and three deaths. In St. Alphonsus Orphan- 
age, opened in 1876, one case originated. There were, 
however, children brought there in a dying condition, 
only one death occurred. 

In 1875, at the request of Bishop Elder, their first 
branch house was opened at Biloxi, Mississippi. In 
September, 1776, St. Alphonsus Asylum, corner of Wash- 
ington and St. Patrick’s streets, New Orleans, was 
established. Having been invited by Bishop Quinlan, the 
Sisters opened a Convent and school at Pensacola, 
Alabama, in 1877. 

In 1879 a Home for Newsboys was inaugurated in 
New Orleans by the St. Vincent de Paul’s Society. This 
projection forestalled the opening of a similar insti- 
tution by a non-Catholic organization for newsboys, all 
of whom were Catholics. An old building in Banks 
alley among the newspaper offices was secured and a 
night school opened. Six Sisters taught here every 
night from 5:30 to 8:30. The school room, used as a 
chapel also, was on the second floor, the kitchen, 
dining-room, and dormitory were on the third floor. A 
matron, Mrs. Kelly, was given charge of the building. 
Father McElligot, S.J., chaplain, celebrated Mass on 
Sunday at 11 a. m. During the Mass the boys sang 
hymns taught them by the Sisters. On days of general 
Communion Mass was said at 4 a. m. for the conveni- 
ence of the boys whose busiest hours were from 5 a. m. 
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to Ir a. m. On Sunday morning four or six Sisters 
followed the boys to their gambling haunts and by 
coaxing and persuasion brought them to Mass. 

The Catholic Directory of 1881 gives the following 
notice of the works of the Sisters in the diocese: 


Diocese of New Orleans. St. Alphonsus Convent 
of Mercy, St. Andrew St. near Magazine, New Or- 
leans. Mother Mary Austin Carroll, Superior. Num- 
ber of Sisters, 74; night schools; Industrial schools ; 
House of Mercy; St. Alphonsus’ School. Girls, 450. 
Notre Dame Parish School, boys, 58; girls, 100. St. 
Michael’s Schools, boys, 100; girls, 150. St. Alphon- 


’ 


sus’ Orphan Asylum, corner of St. Patrick’s and 
Washington Streets, 40 orphan boys; 70 orphan girls. 


In March, 1881, a Convent and school were opened 
in St. Martinsville,’ Louisiana, and in 1883, a Convent 
and school were opened in Belize, British Honduras. In 
the following year, August, 1884, at the request of Bishop 

-Manucy, the Sisters opened a Convent and school in 


1This foundation was brought about by the prayers of Marie Cecile 
Blanche Durand who had entered the Mercy Sisterhood in New 
Orleans. Her one purpose, next to the sanctification of her own soul, 
seemed to have been the establishment of a Convent of Mercy in her 
native town, St. Martinsville, beside the river Teche, immortalized by 
Longfellow in Avangeline. A giant oak, from whose shade ‘‘the 
maiden descended to the river’s bank’’, stands in the convent grounds. 
Sister Francis Xavier Durand labored in St. Martinsville from 1872 to 
1879 when ill health compelled her to give up. She died December 2, 
1879. Her four brothers carried the body to the French Church where 
hundreds of burning candles gleamed from the altar. Her childhood’s 
friend, Pere Jan conducted the obsequies which were unique in the his- 
tory of the Mercy Sisterhood. Her brothers led the horses which drew 
the hearse; the Sisters and school children followed. Mother Austin 
Carroll describes the funeral thus: 

The funeral train moved slowly across the bridge that spans the 
Teche, and the moon glittered on the waters and lit up the whole with 
a glory, while friends laid the earthly tegument of her calm, bright 
spirit in its kindred dust. A beautiful closing to a sweet and gracious 
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Mobile, Alabama; in Jeanerette, Louisiana, in 1889, and 
Selma,’ Alabama, September 8, 18g1. 

The following record of the Sisters of Mercy is taken 
from the Catholic Directory, 1806: 


St. Alphonsus Convent of Mercy, New Orleans, La. 

The Sisters conduct establishments in the Archdio- 
cese of New Orleans, and in the diocese of Natchez, 
and in British Honduras. Sisters, 65; Pupils, white, 
1810; colored, 168. 


The Sisters of Mercy have been in the Diocese of New 
Orleans for sixty-two years, 1859-1921. During this 
time they suffered none of the hardships of poverty and 
other vexations incident to the beginnings of new foun- 
dations. They were not without other trials, however, 
but God blessed their labors with signal success. 

The status of the Sisters of Mercy in the Archdiocese 
of New Orleans in 1g21 follows. 

Institutions in charge of the Sisters of Mercy in the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans, Louisiana, 1921: 


Institutions 7 eachers Pupils 

St. Alphonsus Convent Religious Novitiate. 
Normal Training School affiliated with 

Loyola University. 
St. Alphonsus School, Elementary, Parish 

Pi ee CHOGIA GAINES: Teens «A letiel < Bau vais Rel., 658 
Holy Name School, Elementary, Grades 8. . Rel., Est., 6 Bst., 251 
St. Michael’s School, Elementary, Grades 8 Rel., Est., 5 Est., 305 
Notre Dame De Bon Secours School, Ele- 


mentary, Grades Gs 5 5 s-----+.+6 els estes. 5 222 
St. Philip’s School, Elementary, Grades 8. . Est., 5 205 
St. Alphonsus Orphanage, Elementary 

Schools eer ee eee eee” 3 else EiSts 5 150 


life. But only her own eloquent pen, laid aside, alas! forever, could do 
justice to so affecting and poetic a funeral. 
See Leaves from the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy, Vol. IV, p. 435. 
'Selma was an important station of the Confederates and was cap- 
tured by General Wilson who burned the arsenal and foundries. 
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Number of Sisters in Community .... . eT SO 
Number of Parochial Schools ; 5M laird A tet $ 
Number of Institutional Schools -.-.-..-..-.-. I 
Number of Sister Teachers. . - - Peery « taanted’s 45 
Number of Pupils, including Orphans Sie peng ht coats 1797 


DiocEsE OF MOBILE, 1877-1921 


In September, 1877, seven Sisters of Mercy from the 
Mother House in New Orleans, arrived in Pensacola, the 
most considerable city in Western Florida, to open 
schools and to establish other works of mercy, at the 
request of Rt. Rev. John Quinlan, Bishop of the Diocese 
of Mobile. 

Schools were opened on September 8, with about 
three hundred children—white, black, and brown, in at- 
tendance. Later, separate schools were established for 
colored children. The attendance of white children be- 
came so numerous that the Sisters were obliged to pro- 
vide accommodations in the halls and even in the sleep- 
ing rooms. 

The Sisters’ services were soon in demand to nurse 
the stricken fever patients of the plague of 1878. In 
1882 sixteen Sisters were on duty in Pensacola, Florida; 
some were assigned to the general hospital, while others 
went to the homes of the stricken patients and ministered 
to them night and day, until their services were no 
longer needed. In the following year, 1883, when the 
fever became epidemic.in Brewton, Alabama, the Sisters 
were again on duty inthe stricken districts. 

Meantime, January, 1878, five Sisters established a 
Convent in Warrington,” Florida, having been invited 
by Bishop Quinlan, and opened a school for the children 
of the workmen at the United States Navy Yard. The 
Convent, a splendid structure which Bishop Quinlan had 


‘In the Diocese of Lafayette, established January 11, 1918. 
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ready to receive the Sisters on their arrival, a large and 
well-equipped school, and a hall, were destroyed by a 
fire fiend in October, 1882, while the Sisters were nurs- 
ing the fever patients in Warrington. On their return 
the Sisters were obliged to take residence in a rented 
house. 

The removal of the Navy Yards from Warrington 
caused the men to seek employment elsewhere; as a 
natural consequence the schools were poorly attended 
for some years—but after some years prosperity again 
smiled on the little village. 

On August 29, 1884, seven Sisters, accompanied by 
Bishop Manucy, left the Mother House in New Orleans, 
to establish a Convent and school in Mobile, Alabama. 
This was the first house of the Institute in the state. 
School opened September 2, in a large building near St. 
Joseph’s Church. On October 1, there were on record 
180 children. Instruction classes, visitations of the sick, 
of the prison, of the hospital, and of the poor house were 
also established. 

In 1891, a Convent and school were opened in Selma, 
a village about 160 miles north of Mobile in the mineral 
regions of Alabama. The Convent, situated on Broad 
Street, the most desirable section of the city, is sur- 
rounded by cedar trees. The property including the 
Convent and ‘‘ Collegiate Institute” attached to it, were 
known as “‘ The Cedars.” 

The Catholic Directory, 1893, lists a Sacred Heart 
Academy in Selma, Diocese of Mobile. In 1896, the 
Directory gives the following notice: 

Convents of Mercy in the Diocese of Mobile, at 
Mobile, Pensacola, and Selma. Introduced by Right 
Rev. Bishop Quinlan in 1877. Sisters, 40; Pupils, 
632. 
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In 1916 there were in the Diocese of Mobile, a Con- 
vent and school in each of the following places: Mobile, 
Apalachicola, Bessemer, Birmingham, Huntsville, Pensa- 
cola, Selma, and Warrington. There were in Community 
82 Sisters. They had under charge, 2 academies, 9 
parochial schools, and 1,700 pupils. 

In 1921, the scope of the work of the Sisters of Mercy 
may be gleaned from the following list of institutions 
under their charge: 


Mobile, Alabama 


Institutions Teachers Pupils 
Convent of Mercy, Mother House and Re- 
ligious Novitiate. 
St. Joseph’s School, Elementary, Grades 8 . Rel., Est., 6 Est., 230 


St. Mary’s School, Elementary, Grades 8. . Rel., Est., 8 ESte 275 
Bessemer 
St. Aloysius’ School, Elementary, Grades 8. Rel., Est., 5 Est., 160 
Birmingham 
Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception 
School, Elementary, Grades8 ...... Rel., Est., 5 Est., 150 
Our Lady of Sorrow School, Elementary, 
Grades ‘Sao. vo stone baste 4 ween hae Rels Est, 7 Fstqnrs2 
Cottonton 
Blessed Trinity School, Elementary, Grades 8 Rel., Est., 1 Est., 25 
Ensley 
St. Anthony’s School, Elementary, Grades 8 Rel., Est., 4 Est., 146 
Huntsville 
Our Lady of Visitation School, Elementary, 
Grades. 87. .dhe. 0% Conia nemo. «tap cosas ae = = tele, Eist:, 3 Est., 92 
Selma 
Our Lady of Assumption (Boys) School, 
Hlementaryss Grades genet suaer cee eine Rel., Est., 6 Est., 59 


Apalachicola, Florida 
St. Patrick’s School, Elementary, Grades 8. Rel., Est., 3 Est. 
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Pensacola 
St. Joseph’s Creole School, Elementary, 
Grades Mamata tree ee PO sree Pads ee Rel., Est, 2 Est. 
St. Joseph’s Colored School, Elementary, 
Grades Soe sc cae voi re eae gie kaa ele esta 5 Est. 
St. Michael’s School, Elementary, Grades8. Rel., Est., 10 Est. 
Warrington 
St. John the Evangelist School, Elementary, 
GrauesiGe Meee ey wl ee Se ees Rel., Est., 4 Est. 
St. John the Evangelist (Colored) School, 

Elementary. Gtades Grs4 cess. ust» Sues « Reis Est.; 2 Est. 
Number of Sisters in Community. -...... Est., 125 
Number of Parochial Schools ......... 15 
NiumbernoteA Cademics utc, lcs bsisaie es, 2) 62.2) I 
Number of Sister. Teachers =.) >< 2.7. = <6 = ESt.0 72 
Number of Pupils ..... Scie Merk section oat 2210 


No data was received from the Mother House. 
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College Misericordia, Villa St. Teresa, Dallas, Pa. 


LORETTO, BISHOP FLAGET AND SISTER EULALIE 
FLAGET 


BY SISTER MARY ANTONELLA HARDY 
(Sister of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross) 


Three-quarters of a century have gone into eternity 
since the day on which Bishop Flaget. Kentucky’s first 
Bishop and Loretto’s staunch friend, passed to his re- 
ward. At this remote period, Loretto is now presented 
with two old letters which have unexpectedly admitted 
her into the quiet death chamber of the saintly prelate 
and permitted her to join the lonely watcher at his bed- 
side. At the same time, the precious rosary upon which 
the dying bishop recited, for the last time, his beads, 
was given into Loretto’s keeping. Unsolicited, unex- 
pected, it came, and as a benediction from Heaven, in 
which Loretto seemed again to receive the consoling as- 
surance penned by her revered Bishop and friend on 
January 1;. 1520, ~ Loretto, my pdeatsloretion ee 
open all my episcopal treasures and pour them with both 
hands on you . . ~’. For nearly thirty years the rosary 
had been treasured by Sister Eulalie Flaget, the Bishop’s 
niece, was then bestowed by her upon Mrs. Josephine 
Maryman, nee Villier, and, by the latter, a Lorettine 
pupil of Cedar Grove Academy, Louisville, Ky., upon 
Loretto. ; 

The letters that accompanied the rosary were penned 
in French, in 1879, and, translated, are as follows: 
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Oo ba SAULT AU RECOLLET, JANUARY 9, 1879. 
Very dear Josephine, 

It is a little late that I am answering your last letter, which 
I received on the 8th of October. Too, I wished to “ kill two 
birds with one stone”’ by taking advantage of the New Year 
to send you my best wishes for you and your dear husband. 
Believe, my dear Josephine, that I have not failed to implore 
the divine Infant of the Crib to shower over you and your 
good husband all the graces necessary for your temporal wel- 
fare, but, above all, that could contribute to your salvation. 
That, you both know, ought to be your principal affair in this 
world and I am confident that you give it all your care. 

I feared that the yellow fever might reach Little Rock. 
You have been preserved from it—thank well the good God 
for the favor. 

I thank you for the details which you have given me re- 
garding the occupation of your husband and your papa and 
my dear Charles. You said nothing about Paul. I think 
that he is with his father and that he will always be a farmer. 
You will give me great pleasure, dear Josephine, when you 
write to your father or to Charles and say that their old friend, 
Sister Eulalie does not forget them and that I also pray God 
to overwhelm them with His benedictions. | have no doubt 
that they all practice their religion and also that the good 
God will bless them doubly. 

Since the death of my venerable Uncle, I have kept for you, 
dear Josephine, the beads which he used for the last time the 
eve of his death. On Sunday your mama went to see him; 
he asked for news of you and blessed you with all his heart. 
In the night he asked me for his rosary; he said it, then gave 
it to me. He said to me, “ Keep it.’’ I have destined it for 
you, dear Josephine, and, as you are the last person whom he 
blessed, you shall also have the last rosary upon which he 
prayed. 

Now, I should like to know how I could send it to you, 
then I will take great pleasure in sending it, and am con- 
vinced that you will make good use of it, and, from time to 
time, you will say it for your old Godmother. 
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I wanted to wait for a clear day to write you, but I have 
not succeeded. It snows and I can hardly see. You will ex- 
cuse your old Godmother, who loves you always with her 
whole heart and who embraces you most affectionately in the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and His Divine Mother, where I sign 
myself Your devoted Godmother, 

G. EULALIE FLAGET, 
Religtous of the S. A. of Jesus. 


You will find enclosed a little picture that will please you. 


(The same to the same.) 


Sates ana 2 SAULT AU RECOLLET, 20 APRIL, 1879. 


Very dear Josephine, 

It is at last that I am wishing to answer your letter of the 
eleventh of February. Lent got in my way. Today, dear 
Josephine, I come to fulfill a very pleasant task of chatting 
with you; and first I must tell you that you gave me a great 
deal of pleasure in giving me the news of Charles and Paul. 
When you write to them, tell them that their old friend often 
thinks of them and prays that the good God may bless them 
in their enterprises of farmers, a position which I prefer to all 
others. The good God will bless them in as far as they shali 
be pious Catholics. You did not say anything about your 
father. I hope he is in good health, also the rest of the 
family. When you write to them do not fail to tell them a 
thousand affectionate things and pleasant recollections on my 
part. You can assure Madame M. Hays that I have not for- 
gotten her. Give her again my enduring friendship. Her 
sister Catherine is also very dear to me. I ask the prayers of 
both the one and the other. 

You gave me for the beads the same means that our Rev- 
erend Mother had already told me. So, dear Josephine, I 
will put them in the envelope with this letter, and I have the 
firm confidence that it will surely reach you safe. It is not 
beauty that you will receive, but a precious souvenir of one 
who made you a child of God. You are the last person that 
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he baptized and who, I dare say, has received his last bless- 
ing; for the good and dear mama came to see him on Sunday, 
about four o’clock in the evening. He asked after you and 
blessed you. The next day, at the same hour, he expired. 
Would you believe, dear Josephine, without doubt you have 
dated your letter the 11th of February, the anniversary of the 
day of his death—I can’t forget that date, because it struck 
me in reading your last letter. I hope, then, that the last 
present which this Venerable Uncle made me a few minutes 
before his death will be kept by you with as much affection 
and piety as your old Godmother has kept it during twenty- 
nine (29) years. You will say it for me sometimes, with 
your husband. That is my desire. 

I have mumbled along on this page, but you can’t expect 
much good from an old woman who is running in her 81st 
year, but my heart is always filled with affection for you. 

Thank your husband for me on account of the affection he 
has given to you. I leave you both in the divine Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary, where I shall always be. 

Your devoted Godmother, 
G. EULALIE FLAGET, 
Religious of the S. H. of Jesus. 


MoTHER MARIE GABRIELLE EULALIA FLAGET 


A meager sketch of the life of this worthy religious, 
niece of Monsignor Flaget, has been pieced together 
with items from several sources and is of more than or- 
dinary interest. 

Our first knowledge of Eulalie is had from a letter 
written by Msgr. Flaget in the year 1820 to Father 
Chabrat then in France. Translated excerpt from the 
letter, which was written in French, is as follows: 


‘26 8BER, 1820. GETHSEMANY (Ky). 
““The news which you give me in regard to my niece Eula- 
lie perplexes me more than I can express. I sincerely rejoice 
at her vocation to the religious life, and above all, at the con- 
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sent given to this vocation by her father and mother. But 
that it be in America that she follow it, in the Convent of 
Nazareth or any other house dependent on that establishment, 
that is what I do not see clearly, and that I find a difficulty in 
believing. It is true that two or three French religious who 
would have perfect knowledge of their language and could 
teach it, would render important services to religion; if be- 
sides, they had that ardent love of the cross to make the 
greatest and most generous sacrifices, but has my niece the 
talents? Has she the strength of soul? Although I have a 
pretty good idea of Eulalie’s virtue, and of her vocation I 
shall refrain from deciding that she come; more information 
than I have at my disposal would be necessary before expres- 
sing myself. You, in all appearances, have already seen her, 
and you will see her again. You know the Parisians, their 
customs, their manners—better than I you can decide whether 
it is best for her to sail or to remain. A young lady who 
should have this vocation and who would know music would 
be of great utility.”’ 


From another well authenticated source, which later 
in our narrative will be duly credited, we have the fol- 
lowing : 


“Eulalia, born February 12, 1798, at Billom in Auvergne, 
was baptized by her uncle, l)Abbé Flaget, who afterwards 
became the well-known and saintly missionary, Mgr. Flaget. 
Scarlet fever, from which she suffered in her childhood, left 
her very delicate and slightly deaf. According to her own 
account, she was so mischievous and wilful that her First 
Communion was delayed a whole year, which punishment had 
so salutary an effect that she became quite transformed. In 
preparation for her First Communion she was sent-to the Sis- 
ters of Mercy asa boarder. During her stay with them many 
happy days were passed during which, as a great favor, she 
was permitted to assist at office and even to make meditations 
with one of her teachers as a preparation for her First Com- 
munion, which she made on the seventh of May, 1811. Eu- 
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lalia made rapid progress in piety and desired above all 
things to join her Uncle in America, and as a means to this 
end desired to enter the congregation of the Sisters of Charity 
(of Nazareth). When the subject was broached to her 
mother, she forbade her to mention it again until she was 2s. 
Eulalie’s ardent nature could not brook such long delay. One 
day in 1821 as she was on the point of leaving the house to 
visit the Sisters of Charity and ask them to warn her should 
they hear of any occasion for the New World, a priest arrived 
—from America and sent by her uncle. Her father intro- 
duced her thus: ‘Here is a young person eager to go to 
America, but Mme. Flaget interposed immediately saying 
that she would never allow Eulalia to go to America. The 
tactful priest, | Abbé Chabrat, made no comment, fearing a 
family scene, but he contrived to see the young girl a few 
minutes privately and counselled her to write to her uncle. 
Monsigneur Flaget replied in a long letter of eight pages in 
which he painted in most unprepossessing terms the hardships 
endured by the nuns in Kentucky. Far from deterring Eu- 
lalia, her uncle’s letter but strengthened her determination, 
while her mother was more than ever opposed to her depar- 
ture. As the time for the Abbé Chabrat’s embarkation drew 
near, Eulalia made another attempt to obtain her mother’s 
consent to her leaving her, but the interview was so stormy 
and painful that both mother and daughter were ill. The 
following day, Eulalia’s sister came to her room and an- 
nounced that she had finally persuaded their mother to let her 
have her way, but she added, as she turned to go,—‘ Your 
obstinacy will kill her.’ The house was ominously still. 
After the lapse of half an hour, Eulalia concluded that they 
were holding a family council in her regard. Having at 
length found the room where they were assembled she cour- 
ageously went in and kneeling at her mother’s feet implored 
her permission to follow her vocation. ‘ Well then, since you 
wish it, go!’ but there was a chilling hardness in her tone. 
‘ How do you expect her to go if you tell her like that,’ said 
Monsieur Flaget; then her mother softened and embracing 
Eulalia, said “Go, my child, if it is for your greater happi- 
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ness.’ Very little time sufficed to gather together the neces- 
sary articles and in a couple of hours the last farewells were 
said, and Eulalia was on her way to Bordeaux, whither her 
brother and sister accompanied her. To her great joy she 
found herself in time to join l’Abbé Chabrat as the boat had 
not yet lifted anchor. The passage was made in 45 days in a 
boat so rickety that it went to pieces soon after all had dis- 
embarked. On reaching New York Eulalia was touched to 
tears on seeing among the baggage a large box addressed in 
her mother’s writing and containing all that a mother’s fore- 
thought knew would be helpful to her loved daughter. Mlle. 
Flaget was most kindly received by the Sulpicians at Balti- 
more. By them she was directed to the house of a pious 
widow who together with four young girls of Baltimore ac- 
companied Eulalia a short time afterwards in her missionary 
journey down the Mississippi. They were met at Louisville 
by Mgr. Flaget who directed them to the Sisters of Charity at 
Bardstown. The house of the Sisters was a frame building; 
there was great poverty and much hard work, but Eulalia was 
undaunted. She proved so satisfactory that in a few months, 
Dec. 21, 1821, she was clothed with the holy habit of their 
Order. In labor and abnegation she prepared for her vows 
made on the 21st of November the following year. Sister 
Eulalia was a true spouse of Jesus crucified and practiced 
heroic charity during the terrible cholera epidemic in 1833, 
nursing in turn with a like devotedness and skill, her uncle 
Mer. Flaget, the Sisters of her Order and the negroes suffer- 
ing from the dread disease.” 


From the excellent volume ‘Sisters of Charity of 
Nazareth, Kentucky,” by McGill, we glean the follow- 
ing: Sister Eulalia was filling the office of Treasurer of 
the Congregation in 1824; that her difficulty with the 
English language rendered her inefficient in that capac- 
ity. Recollections of Nazareth by one who was a pupil 
there in the early days (pages 117-118 of the Nazareth 
volume) give us a delightful pen picture of Sister 
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Eulalia: “ . . . next to that room was the Treasury 
then kept by Sister Eulalia, a niece of Bishop Flaget to 
whom she was devoted. The girls soon learned of her 
ardent affection and when we saw the Bishop coming 
there was a general cry like Sister Eulalia’s, ‘Ah, mon 
Oncle! mon Oncle!’ 

“IT loved her very dearly and realized even then that 
France and that Uncle comprised her world. Her room 
was always fragrant of mignonette. The seed had come 
from France.”’ 

It may not be irrelevant to the subject of our sketch 
in connection with Father Chabrat’s trip to Europe to 
call attention to the fact that he and Father Nerinckx 
had started out together, leaving the seminary at Bards- 
town, March 9g, 1820; but they did not return together. 
Father Nerinckx and his party had sailed from the Island 
of Texal on August 15, 1821, and their boat made the 
trip to Philadelphia in just 39 days, landing them in 
Philadelphia September 23rd ( Maes’ “‘ Life of Father Ner- 
inckx,’”’ pp. 414-462). Father Chabrat’s ‘‘rickety”’ 
boat from Bordeaux was 45 days in reaching New York 
(Archives R. S. H., Sault au Recollet). Father Nerinckx 
remained for a time in Philadelphia. He visited at 
White Marsh, after October 6th, the Jesuit postulants 
whom he had brought with him from Belgium. He re- 
mained for a time in Baltimore, leaving there for Loretto, 
by stage, November 5, 1821, with eight candidates for 
Loretto. At Pittsburg, where they remained a week, a 
flatboat was built to carry them down the Ohio; they 
reached Louisville on December 7th. Brother Charles 
Gilbert conducted the ladies to Bardstown, where the 
good Bishop David and the Sisters of Charity received 
them very graciously, on December gth, and many in- 
ducements were held out to them to change their voca- 
tion and determination of becoming Lorettines, and to 
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join the Sisters of Nazareth. But they felt that God had 
called them to Loretto, and there they went, arriving on 
December i1oth. . . . Father Nerinckx, who, with Mr. 
James Van Rysselberghe, had remained one day longer 
in Louisville to arrange with wagoners for the baggage, 
arrived the next day with the saintly Bishop Flaget, and 
there was great joy at Loretto (Maes’ “‘ Life,” pp. 462- 
489). 

In 1835, Sister Eulalia had the happiness of accom- 
panying Msgr. Flaget on a trip to France, There she 
bade adieu a second time to her family and set out for 
Italy which she longed to visit. Her uncle, however, 
stopped at a Convent for Deaf-Mutes, in France, and his 
longing for a similar institution in his adopted country 
was evident and the impossibility of obtaining Sisters 
from France equally obvious. Sister Eulalia, with char- 
acteristic self-sacrifice offered to give up the trip to 
Rome in order to undergo the training necessary for the 
care of deaf-mutes. Her offering was spontaneous, her 
uncle had not asked this generosity of her, but it was 
richly rewarded, when later on in America she put her 
newly acquired talent to profit. 

Two other ladies accompanied Sister Eulalia from 
France, and something very regrettable to the Loretto 
Society occurred in connection with the bringing over 
from Europe of these three French ladies, Miss Eulalia 
Flaget, Miss Antoinette Bernier and Miss Louise Jarrige, 
namely the alienation from it of Father Nerickx’s books 
(Life, Fr. Nerinckx, by Maes, pp. 573-574: 

“In 1839, Right Reverend Bishop Flaget brought 
with him from Europe, three French ladies, two of 
whom were candidates for Loretto Society. Money 
being a very scarce article at Loretto in those days, he 
arranged with Bishop Chabrat to pay their traveling ex- 
penses with a portion of Father Nerinckx’s books. 
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Mother Isabella (Clarke) objected, that, by the express 
terms of the founder’s last will, the library was to re- 
main at Loretto for the use of the priest who had charge 
of the Society. But, considering the little use to Loretto 
of that very select collection of ecclesiastical authors, 
and the great benefit which the seminarians would de- 
rive from such a valuable acquisition, the director quieted 
her scruples and carried away most of the books over to 
the Seminary in 1841. The remainder were taken away 
under Bishop Spalding. 

“Bishop Flaget also entertained a great desire of pos- 
sessing an institution for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, and having on hand a donation of several hundred 
dollars which he could apply to a charitable purpose of 
his own selection, he induced the Loretto Sisters to try 
the experiment; accordingly three children were ad- 
mitted in 1840.” 

Among the deaf mutes admitted was a certain Eliza- 
beth Johnson of Lexington, Kentucky, who remained at 
Loretto until her death on April 19, 1874. 

The Catholic Advocate of November gth and 16th, 
1839, carried a prospectus of “‘ Loretto Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum,” announcing that the opening is set for the first 
Monday in November, that Miss Eulalia Flaget, assisted 
by Miss Antoinette Bernier and Miss Louisa Jarrige, is 
in charge, that the system taught is the same as that 
employed in the well-known establishment “La Char- 
treuse prés d’Auray”’ in Brittany. Similar notices are 
to be found in the Catholic Almanac. 

Miss Antoinette Bernier was clothed with the Habit 
of Loretto on November 1, 1839, and given the name of 
Sister Philomene. She long edified the Society, dying a 
faithful Lorettine on March 10, 1887, at St. Ann’s Acad- 
emy, Osage Mission, Kansas. 

Of Miss Louisa Jarrige the Society has no further 


record. 
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Here, then, begins the third epoch in the life of Sister 
Eulalia. She entered the Loretto Society and was put 
in charge of the ‘“‘Deaf and Dumb Asylum.” In 1842, 
she was one of the colony of Lorettines who founded the 
Society's house, St. Benedict’s Academy at Cedar Grove, 
Louisville, Kentucky. The Prospectus in the Catholic 
Advocate, 1842, states that letters should be addressed 
to ‘‘Miss Angela Green” (who was Sister Angela, the 
Superior) “or to Miss Eulalia Flaget”’. 


From Annals of the Good Shepherd Order tn Louzsville, 
Ky. (1823-1893) 

Postscript added by Sister Eulalia to letter written by 
Mgr. Flaget to Superioress General, Mother Marie of 
St. Euphrasia-Pelletier, of the Convent of Angers, 
France, August 5, 1841: 


““P. S.—My dear uncle forgot to say that before long 
the Sisters of Loretto will have an establishment here. I 
hope to have the happiness of being among those who will be 
sent to it. What joy it will be for me, then, to see the Ladies 
of the ‘Good Shepherd’ arrive in Louisville! Oh, do give us 
the hope that you will come very soon. 

‘Accept the respectful homage of your humble servant, 

EuLALIA FLAGET. 


From reply of Mother Euphrasia to Monsignor Flaget, 
mept. 3, 1odi: 


“And your dear niece—what shall I say to her? She is 
indeed one of the protecting angels who are calling us to 
America. The few lines traced by her hand are treasured 
here. How affectionately I love that dear, virtuous friend in 
God! We will never forget her.”’ 


The Sisters of the Good Shepherd arriving in Louis- 
ville on December 1, 1842, sent a messenger to convey 
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their obedience to the Right Rev. Bishop Flaget, and to 
inform him of their arrival. In response, the Very Rev- 
erend Vicar General, Father Reynolds, calls on them, 
gives them most cordial welcome, tells them that His 
Lordship had been for some days anxiously expecting 
them, and then conducts them to the Convent of the 
Sisters of Loretto at Portland. As their carriages 
reached Portland, and as they approached the Convent, 
they saw the prelate looking earnestly out one of the 
windows; his hand was stretched out, and while he 
seemed thrilled with happiness, he, in a loud voice ex- 
claimed: ‘I bless the day of your arrival in my diocese.” 

Entering the convent, they were received by the pre- 
late with paternal kindness. ‘“‘ The good nuns of Loretto 
could not have been more gracious in their welcome; 
their hospitality provided everything for us, wearied out 
from cold and travel. Miss Eulalia Flaget led us to our 
apartment, where, with intense delight, we saw a mag- 
nificent statue of the Immaculate Conception, with God’s 
Mother’s hands stretched out toward our approach, as if 
welcoming us, her cherished daughters, and assuring us 
of her protection here as well as she had given it to us 
in Europe.” 

Thus far the Annals of the Good Shepherd. The 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd remained nine months with 
the Sisters of Loretto. 

From the same source whence was learned the account 
of Eulalia’s home-leaving in 1821 is further learned that 
Sister Eulalia was actively employed in teaching when, 
in obedience to Right Reverend Francis Patrick Kenrick, 
D.D. (Bishop of Philadelphia), she left the Sisters to 
take care of her uncle. This was probably in the year 
1848, as after the consecration ceremonies of Right 
Reverend Martin John Spalding as coadjutor, September 
12, 1848, at which Dr. Kenrick assisted Msgr. Flaget, 
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the latter failed rapidly, we are told by the Kentucky 
historian Hon. B. J. Webb, his death occurring eighteen 
months later, February 11, 1850. 

Sister Eulalia remained with her uncle until his death. 
Here begins for Eulalia the third chapter in her religious 
life which was commenced with the Holy Infancy at 
Nazareth, continued with Mary at the Foot of the Cross 
and happily concluded in the Sacred Heart of Jesus with 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Sault au Recollet, 
Canada. To these estimable religious we are indebted 
for much of the history here given, particularly that of 
her home-leaving and of the last days of her saintly life. 

After the death of her uncle, Eulalia had intended to 
return to France with Right Reverend Ignatius A. Rey- 
nolds, D.D. (Bishop of Charleston and, who, for a time 
had been Bishop Flaget’s Vicar). With him she paid a 
visit to Manhattanville, met an old friend, Mére Thomp- 
son, made a retreat and under the advice of her old 
director, Pére Fouchet, S.J., entered the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, March, 1851. She led a life of great fer- 
vor. She had a marked devotion to the Way of the 
Cross. Towards the end of her life she became almost 
completely deaf, and it is recorded of her that ‘‘ during 
Rev. Mother Tommasini’s conferences she was accus- 
tomed to sit ona little stool directly in front of Rev. 
Mother’s table, which would have disconcerted anybody 
but Mother Tommasini. She lost the use of her limbs 
almost completely and used to be carried about in a 
wicker chair and left hours in the chapel. ‘‘ Mother 
Flaget used to make the reading in the refectory, and 
when she announced the feast day of a saint from Aw- 
vergne she would repeat Auvergne and make the an- 
nouncement in such a way mat she amused the whole 
Community.”’ 
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Sister, then ‘‘Madam”’ or Mother, Eulalia died at 
Sault au Recollet, June 8, 1882. 

Regarding Monsignor Flaget’s long sojourn in Eu- 
rope, 1835-1839, it is good to remind ourselves in these 
days of mission activities and ardent endeavor to further 
the Association for the Propagation of the Faith, that 
two years of that time were devoted by the Bishop to 
the arduous duty assigned him by the Pope of aiding the 
said Association. From the efforts of the Bishop 
“thousands and tens of thousands joined the pious As- 
sociation.” 


A FORGOTTEN WASHINGTON 


BY SCANNELL O'NEILL 


This particular member of the Washington family, 
William Thornton Washington, at the age of seventeen 
(June 25, 1819) was appointed to a cadetship at the 
United States Military Academy, and on August I9, 
1823, he was appointed Brevet 2nd Lieutenant, and 2nd 
Lieutenant U.S. Artillery. But he received no diploma, 
and the reason for his failure to do so is accounted for 
by the following extract from the Army Staff Records: 

“Tn acting upon the graduating class of this year 
(June, 1823) the Academic Board have taken into con- 
sideration the case of Cadet William T. Washington ; 
but feeling themselves restricted by the regulations of 
the Academy, they have neither embraced his name in 
the roll of graduates, nor recommended him for promo- 
tion. They, however, take this occasion to express to 
the Secretary of War the estimation in which they hold 
his character and abilities, and the belief that if he could 
have continued with his class until the present time he 
would have been an honour to the Institution and an 
ornament to the service. S. T., President.” 

(S. T.” was Colonel Sylvanus Thayer, then Super- 
intendent. ) 

In Heitman’s ‘‘ Register’’, Washington is said to have 
been “dropped’’, but inquiry of Colonel Ganoe, U.S. A., 
develops that this statement cannot be verified. 

What we do know for certain of his stay at West Point 
is that while there he was an instructor in mathematics. 
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Our own opinion is that he resigned voluntarily from 
the service; and for the following reason. Lafayette 
was at this time a visitor to the United States. May 
not this have been the occasion of Washington’s meet- 
ing our distinguished guest and receiving the invitation 
to visit the great Frenchman, which we are assured he 
did while on his way to fight for Grecian independence? 

We know from Migne’s Dictionnaire des Conversions 
(Paris, 1852) that he was received into the Church in 
Paris, 1826, being at the time the guest of Lafayette, to 
one of whose daughters he was engaged. It is a pity 
we cannot learn which one of the daughters it was who 
captured the heart of the young Virginian, or the reason 
for the breaking of the engagement. And so the last 
glimpse we have of the young man is on his departure 
from Paris to fight for the Greeks. His after-life is 
shrouded in obscurity. 

William Thornton Washington was the third child of 
Lund Washington (1767-1853) of ‘‘Chotank”’, King 
William County, Virginia, and of his wife, Susan Mon- 
roe (Grayson) Washington (1768-1823); he was the 
grandson of Robert Washington (1729-1756) of ‘‘Cho- 
tank’’, and Alice Strother,’ daughter of Benjamin 
Strother and Mary (Mason) Fitzhugh; also of Rev. 
Spencer Grayson (1734-1792), Rector of Dettingen 
Parish and Justice of King William, son of Benjamin 
Grayson and Susanna Monroe, aunt of President Mon- 
roe, and brother of Colonel William Grayson, Aide to 
General George Washington, member of the Continental 
Congress, and United States Senator from Virginia. 

The ancestor from whom Lieutenant W. T. Washing- 


1 Through the Strothers, our Catholic Washington was a kinsman of 
George Washington’s sister, Betty, of Presidents Jefferson, Madison, 
Taylor, Tyler, and the two Harrisons; also of Colonel George Mason 
of Gunston Hall, of the Lees, and other noted persons. 
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ton descended was Lawrence Washington* who emi- 
grated to Virginia in 1667, settling in Stafford County. 
He was the brother of Colonel John Washington, the 
ancestor of George Washington. 

William T. Washington’s father was the nephew of 
Colonel Lund Washington of ‘“Hayfield’’, factor of 
Mount Vernon, friend and correspondent of George 
Washington. His other relatives included the “hero of 
Cowpens,” General William Washington. 

In his will President Washington bequeathed gifts to 
“the acquaintances and friends of my youth, Lawrence 
and Robert Washington of Chotank’’, respectively the 
granduncle and grandfather of the subject of this sketch. 
One of these gifts, a cane, was a prized possession of 
Peter Grayson Washington (1796-1872), Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and brother of W. T. Washington. 

(Authorities: ‘‘Descendants of Two John Washing- 
tons,’ Va. Hist. Mag., Vol. 22 (1914), pp. 211-214, 
328-330, 437-438; also in Vol. 23 (1915), pp. 97—-I01, 
203-205; “Colonial Families,” by Mackenzie, Vol. I 
(1907), p. 564; ‘‘Some Prominent Families,” by du 
Bellet, Vol. 4; also data from U.S. Military Academy 
already quoted.) 


1The descent is as follows: Lawrence (1635-1677); John (1667 ——) 
and Mary Townshend; Townshend (1705-1778) and Elizabeth Lund; 
Robert (1729-1756) and Alice Strothers; Lund and Susan Monroe 
Grayson. 


REVEREND MATTHEW RYAN 


BY THE REV. JOHN M. BARRY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The subject of this article was one of the pioneer secular 
priests in South Carolina and Maryland, working actively 
for twenty-nine years; yet little or nothing is written of him, 
and his missionary labors, although perhaps the longest. 
When Dr. Guilday issued his splendid “ Life of Archbishop 
Carroll’’, I found that he made no mention of Father Ryan. 
I called on him at his home in Brookland, D. C., asking why 
this. He knew nothing of him, and manifested astonish- 
ment that I should know so much of a missioner so long on 
these Missions. 

I told him that he was my great-great uncle on my 
mother’s side and I knew much of him from family records. 
The Doctor urged me to look him up and kindly laid his 
library at my disposal; however, I have not found anything, 
in his library, or any other that I have consulted to throw 
light on his career. Gilmary Shea, on page 316 of his com- 
prehensive “ History of the Catholic Church in the United 
States’, tells us that a pious Irish priest, Matthew Ryan, 
arrived in Philadelphia, Pa., August 1st, 1788. He was sent 
to Charleston, S. 'C., to organize a parish. After two years 
he, Fr. Ryan, writes that he has gathered a flock of three 
hundred, and new families are constantly coming forward 
proclaiming themselves Catholics, now that a start has been 
made; but that his health has failed as he cannot stand the 
climate. There he is dropped and not a word can I find con- 
cerning him, and did I not know so much of his remaining 
work as a priest from my mother, there, his written career 
would remain. I have long thought of putting in writing 
my family reminiscences, as they reach about one hundred 
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and fifty years into the past, daily becoming more interesting. 
Often, when something led me into the past, friends would 
urge me to write that particular portion of unwritten lore 
but I have put it off although knowing that I alone had the 
data—the one living link between past and present. Now, 
when I have passed the venerable three score and ten and am 
retired with leisure, I start, hoping that I may interest coming 
generations with the events in the Kerney and Barry families. 

I start with the Rev. Matthew Ryan—because my great- 
grandfather married his sister Mary, and her family started 
our branch of the Kerney’s (spelling on James Kerney’s 
tomb in Emmittsburg Cemetery 1816) in the United States. 

In answer from Archbishop Carroll to his letter from 
Charleston, S. C., of ill health, Fr. Ryan was stationed near 
the Blue Ridge Mountains at Frederick, Md. About 1790 
Bishop Bruté, who was a professor of theology at Mt. St. 
Mary’s College in Baltimore, writes in his diary that Fr. 
Ryan established the parish in Emmittsburg from Frederick 
in 1793—thus clinching the fact that after leaving Charles- 
ton, S. C., his next charge was Frederick. Sometime during 
this period he must have lived in Emmittsburg because there 
is a copy of a long letter from Archbishop Carroll to him in 
the Archives of the Cathedral (Baltimore) addressed to him 
in Emmuittsburg in 1797. Now when Rev. Dennis Cahill 
left Hagerstown, returning to Ireland for good, Father Ryan 
was sent there, as I have copies of letters from him {to the 
Archbishop (1802) in one of which he excuses himself for 
delay in his answer, as he was on a sick call “ in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred and fifty miles’. In this letter he 
asks permission to visit Ireland. 

He gets ithe permission, because his next letter (1804) is 
from Dublin, Ireland, introducing a young student by name 
James Maitland who wishes to labor on the Maryland 
Mission. Now, comes in family history telling why he de- 
sired to visit Ireland. Mrs. James Kerney, his sister, having 
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a brother, a priest on duty in the rebellious Colonies of the 
United States, led the family to be proscribed by the English 
Government. They were notified that the lease of their 
elegant, rich farm in Kildare touching on the Curraugh 
where they had lived for generations, would not be renewed. 
This news reaching him in Maryland led him to set his heart 
on locating them in this land of the Free, hence his visit to 
lay all the circumstances before them as it involved a large 
family. He succeeded. James Kerney, his wife, Mary 
Ryan Kerney and nine single children accompanied him on 
his return. Four children were left in Ireland—namely, a 
daughter in the Convent, another married and two sons 
married and running a cloth factory in Tipperary. One of 
these, James Jr., was my grandfather. 

Two of the sons who came over had been studying for the 
priesthood. I give Fr. Ryan the credit of selecting the loca- 
tion of the farm. Just across the Pennsylvania line west of 
Emmittsburg, a little north of the National Pike from Balti. 
more, west through Hagerstown etc., is a level stretch called 
today ‘‘ The Tract”. About three miles from Emmittsburg, 
on this “ plantation”’ (word form in James Kerney’s will) 
their large log home was built under the shelter of the moun- 
tains with the creek running through it. Father Ryan on 
his way from Hagerstown to Emmittsburg would find this 
a happy half-way house. Thomas, one of the sons died in 
1808. His tomb in Emmittsburg graveyard stands in the 
Gildea row, as the Kerney’s had not yet secured a lot. Later, 
nearer the church, they bought and filled a long lot with their 
dead. 

Martin and Nicholas were in the first class that was organ- 
ized at Mt. St. Mary’s College and Seminary, (1808-1809). 

To return to Father Ryan. In one of his letters he refers 
to a request of the Archbishop that he undertake the Mission 
at Bath. I donot know where that is located. He continued 
on these Maryland and Pennsylvania Missions until he buried 
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his sister in Emmittsburg in 1814, her husband in 1816 leav- 
ing room between their graves for his own large marble slab 
in 1817, just twenty-nine years after his arrival in Philadel- 
phia in 1788. 

He blazed the way of holy Church in South Carolina, 
Maryland and across the line in Pennsylvania, and how his 
labors have escaped record I cannot imagine. I am happy 
to be able to establish these points, and am ready to furnish 
more should they be needed. 
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Concluded 


3°. St. Mary’s CHurRcH 


It should be remembered that the original church at 
Cumberland was dedicated to Our Blessed Lady and was 
known as “St. Mary’s.” Therefore when a third church 
was built it was very natural that the dedication should 
be renewed. As far back as 1873, it was proposed to 
build this third church. and the Rev. Patrick Francis 
Power O’Connor who afterwards became pastor of Mt. 
Savage, spent several months in Cumberland surveying 
the situation, and it was finally decided that the time had 
not yet come for such a development. So, early in 1874, 
Fr. O’Connor returned to Baltimore and was for 18 
months an assistant at St. Peter’s Church to the Rev. 
Edward McColgan. In July, 1875, Fr. Hendricks of Mt. 
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Savage died and Fr. O’Connor succeeded him and spent 
the rest of his life in Allegany County. 

In 1903, the Catholic Directory for the first time 
noticed St. Mary’s Church in Cumberland. Previous to 
that however Mr. Edward Walsh gave a lot of four acres 
for a site, the corner stone was laid by His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons, Sept. 9, 1900, and the Church was 
dedicated January 27, 1901, by the Rt. Rev. Patrick J. 
Donahue, Bishop of Wheeling. The parish remained for 
a time under the care of the pastor of St. Patrick’s, the 
Rev. Edward J. Wunder, who had charge of the erection 
of the Church, with the assistance of the Capuchins. In 
1903, the Rev. John Roth became the first resident 
pastor and remained till I911, when he went to St. 
Mary’s in Washington where he died, in July, 1922. 
The corner stone of the school was laid in 1903, which 
was enlarged in 1916. It has been served from the be- 
ginning by the Ursuline Sisters from Louisville, and ac- 
cording to the latest reports is caring for 400 children 
under 13 Sisters. 

Father Roth was succeeded by the Rev. John Lawless, 
the present pastor. Father Lawless was ordained at St. 
Mary’s Seminary in 1901. He served several years in 
Anne Arundel County, at West River and at Dodon, 
and came to Cumberland in 1911. In 1919, the Rev. 
Thomas O’Toole was sent to St. Mary’s as assistant. 
He was ordained, Dec. 21, 1918. In June, 1922, he was 
sent to St. Dominic’s in Baltimore. A few days after- 
wards he fell accidentally from a window in the Rectory 
and died in July at St. Joseph’s Hospital. The Rev. 
Bernard W. Prosise, ordained 1922, is the present as- 
sistant. 
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ALLEGANY HOSPITAL 


The care of the sick is one of the works of mercy 
which has always been very dear to the Church and the 
religious history of Cumberland would not be complete 
without a mention of the establishment of the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent who in 1g11 took over the man- 
agement of Allegany Hospital. 

In the year 1905 a small structure was erected in 
Cumberland to serve as a hospital for the city and its 
environs. It was incorporated under the name of Alle- 
gany Hospital under the management of the following 
Board of Directors: 


Wm. E. Walsh, Atty. at Law. ACA Y oung. 


E. B. Claybrook, M.D. C. H. Bruce, M.D. 
R: Y. Fechtig, M.D. C. Brotermarkle, M.D. 
Geo. L. Broadrup, M.D. A. H. Hawkins, M.D. 


These gentlemen at the very beginning were anxious 
to secure the services of the Sisters which at that time 
the Community found itself unable to give. Only in 
I9gIt were the Sisters able to comply with the urgent 
and frequently repeated demands made upon them by the 
people of Cumberland. On June the fifth of that year 
four Sisters were installed in charge of the Hospital and 
immediately took measures to enlarge its capacity. In 
1913 the new buildings were completed and the structure 
took on its present appearance. The training: school for 
Nurses was at once established and in 1916 a separate 
building was purchased for their residence, in which 
every facility for study and recreation is offered. 

The facilities of the hospital are kept up to date and 
satisfy the requirements of the American College of Sur- 
gery, and extensive improvements are in progress. 

The official Year Book of 1925 records that the Hos- 
pital is served by Io Sisters and 30 Nurses, has a capac- 
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ity of 100 beds and, in 1924, cared for 2119 patients. 
The total number of patients from June, 1911, when the 
Sisters took charge, till December 31, 1924, is 21,199. 


III. ARNOLD’s SETTLEMENT—MountT SAVAGE 


“This settlement, eight miles west of Cumberland was 
made about seventy years ago.* Situated on the east 
side of Savage mountain, it enjoys all the advantages of 
arural and mountainous district. Though one thousand 
feet higher than Cumberland, the climate is pleasant. 
The soil is strong, producing all the variety of crops 
common to the same latitude. Under the surface are 
inexhaustible bodies of iron and bituminous coal. The 
Mount Savage iron works, erected here on a most ex- 
tensive scale, are in successful operation, giving employ- 
ment to more than five hundred hands, and drawing 
around them a population numbering about fifteen hun- 
dred persons. In the early stage of the settlement the 
holy sacrifice of mass was offered up in a private house. 
At length a small stone church was built by the Rev. 
Mr. Zocchi. For more than thirty years the faithful 
worshipped in it, when the Rev. Mr. Marshall replaced 
it by a commodious brick one, fifty by thirty feet, which 
was dedicated by the Most Rev. Archbishop Whitfield, 
Dec. 29th, 1833. This itself proving too small for the 
present numerous congregation, an enlargement of forty 
feet to the front has been commenced. Above eighty 
children attend Sunday-school.”? 

“ Arnold’s Settlement’’ was the name made use of in 
the early days of the Mission, well on into the 19th cen- 
tury. The cemetery of the parish, still in use marks the 
site of the old settlement. It is about one mile and a 


1 About 1774. 
2Fr. Obermyer’s ‘‘ Remarks.”’ 
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half from the present St. Patrick’s Church and about a 
mile beyond the limits of the town of Mt. Savage. The 
name came from the fact that Archibald Arnold was one 
of the principal men in the neighborhood, being the pro- 
prietor of the hotel. Father Stanton gathered many of 
the facts about the parish from Mrs. Cronin of Frost- 
burg who was a daughter of Archibald Arnold. One of 
the traditions thus passed on was that the first Mass at 
the settlement was said by the Rev. Stephen Theodore 
Bazin, the first priest ordained in the United States, in 
1793, by Archbishop Carroll who was sent to Kentucky 
and became well known as the Apostle of that Western 
Country. 

These early Masses were said by traveling priests in 
the Arnold Hotel and were not very frequent as the Set- 
tlement was not on the National Pike, which was the 
direct road between Cumberland and the West. It was 
not only remote from that road, but even as it is today 
in a different valley, the road through which makes a 
more circuitous route between Cumberland and Frost- 
burg. As early as 1810, the Rev. Nicholas J. Zocchi 
began to visit the settlement from Taneytown, of which 
he was pastor for over 40 years. He it was who bap- 
tized Mrs. Cronin about 1811. The settlement was also 
visited by the Rev. Matthew Ryan from Hagerstown. 

We must remember that in those early days the whole 
region was one Mission, and what Fr. Obermyer writes 
about Cumberland applies also to Arnold’s Settlement 
which was visited by Fathers Dubois, Cahill and Malavé. 
Tradition ends and history begins about 1819, that is to 
say we have records at Cumberland that date that far 
back. 

The Rev. James Redmond is the first who figures in 
these records, from 1819 to 1821. Father Obermyer 
says: “About the year 1821, the mission was entrusted 
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to the care of Rev. Timothy Ryan, who took up his 
residence at Arnold’s Settlement, the point where nearly 
all the Catholics were then found. The missionary’s 
dwelling was for a while transferred to Blooming Rose 
by Rev. Mr. Marshall, but soon fixed again at Arnold’s 
Settlement, until it was finally established in Cumberland 
by Rev. Mr. Myers in 1836.” 

The succession of pastors was the same as we have 
seen at Cumberland, the Rev. F. X. Marshall from 1829 
to 1835 and Rev. Henry Myers from 1836 to 1841. 
When Father Myers left the Rev. Leonard Obermyer 
became pastor and remained at Cumberland until 1851. 

During all these years the Church was making great 
strides in Allegany Co. The public works, as they were 
called in those days, that is the C. & O. Canal and the 
B. & O. Railroad, were changing the whole face of the 
county and opening up what had until then been a wil- 
derness. The railroad from Cumberland, which now 
goes all the way through the valley to Westernport, had 
already in 1845 been built as far as Mt. Savage. A roll- 
ing mill was flourishing there, and the town makes the 
boast of having rolled the first rail in the country, for 
railroad use, and other industries had attracted a large 
population, which was estimated at 4000, twice as many 
as the town has now. We see the effect of this increase 
in population in the activity of the Church. In 1845, 
Mt. Savage was separated from Cumberland and became 
the residence of another priest. The Rev. Charles C. 
Brennan was ordained by Archbishop Eccleston in 1844. 
In the C. D. 1845, we find him noted as pastor at 
Arnold’s Settlement ‘‘which has Mass every Sunday, 
that is except when there is a fifth Sunday in the 
month.” On this fifth Sunday, that is, quarterly ‘he 
gives his services to Blooming Rose.” The Church 
records of Mount Savage were opened by Fr. Brennan, 
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by a marriage on Sept. 1, 1845, and a baptism on Sept. 
27th, and he remained there for ten years. The Irish 
element evidently was increasing very rapidly in the 
community, as one of the items of news in the Catholic 
Mirror in 1855 was that Father Brennan had a big St. 
Patrick’s Day celebration at Mt. Savage. After leaving 
Mt. Savage Father Brennan went to St. Peter’s in Wash- 
ington. He was probably in bad health even then, as we 
learn from the Catholic Mirror of Aug. 29, 1857, that he 
died at St. Peter’s ‘‘on the 17th day of July, aged 43 
years. In his ministry he was respected for his sterling 
worth and solid piety, by many friends and a large con- 
gregation and during his last and tedious illness, he gave 
great edification by his patience, humility and faith. 
May he rest in peace.”’ 

His successor at Mt. Savage was the Rev. James Car- 
mney, ordained by Archbishop Kenrick, in 1853. His 
first record at Mt. Savage was made Dec. 9, 1855, and 
with him ended the history of Arnold’s Settlement. 
There was felt more and more every year the necessity 
for a new and larger church and as the population was 
all in the valley, they demanded a more convenient loca- 
tion. Father Carney left in July, 1861, and died shortly 
after. The next pastor was the Rev. Richard Browne, 
who took possession in July, 1861, and soon after under- 
took the building of the new Church. The Mount Sav- 
age Iron Company donated an acre of ground as a site, | 
and the work was begun in 1862. Although it was war 
time, Mt. Savage was at the zenith of its prosperity and 
Father Browne was wise enough to take advantage of 
the opportunity. The new church was placed under the 
invocation of St. Patrick... Father Browne belonged to 
the diocese of Pittsburgh and we find in the Catholic 


1 The old church was St. Ignatius. 
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Mirror that he received a leave of absence from his 
bishop to pay a visit to Ireland. His last record at Mt. 
Savage was made March 1, 1868. 

The next pastor was the Rev. Jeremiah Hendricks. 
He entered St. Charles College from Ellicott City in 1857 
and after finishing his course at St. Mary’s Seminary was 
ordained in 1867. After his ordination he was sent to 
St. Peter’s, Washington, for a very short time, and early 
in 1868 we find him making a record at Mt. Savage, 
April 26. The Catholic Mirror about that time had an 
announcement that “the Rev. Edward Brennan of Cum- 
berland had been given charge of Mt. Savage and Frost- 
burg, with the Rev. J. Hendricks and Rev. V. Schmitt, 
as assistants.” Father-Hendricks remained only a few 
months at Cumberland before becoming actually pastor 
and resident at Mt. Savage, where although not in the 
enjoyment of good health he went actively to work to 
complete the Church which Father Brown had begun. 
His pastorate lasted but seven years as he died July 27, 
1875, and was buried by his loving people in the shadow 
of the Church, as is commemorated by a monument 
raised to his memory. 

Father Hendricks’ successor, the Rev. Patrick Francis 
Power O’Connor, during his pastorate of nineteen years 
made a lasting impression on the mind of the people 
which still lingers among them. He was a strong 
minded man, one of the kind who are not understood 
until they have passed away from this world, but are re- 
membered more and more kindly as time goes on. 
Father O’Connor was a southerner, if not by birth at 
least by education, and he never became entirely accli- 
mated in the north. He was emphatically what was 
called an ‘“‘unreconstructed rebel.’”” He was ordained 
for the diocese of New Orleans before the Civil War and 
served during it as a Chaplain in the Confederate Army. 
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He labored for a time at Vicksburg in the Diocese of 
Natchez and then came to Baltimore. In 1865, Arch- 
bishop Spalding sent him to Hickory, Harford Co., in 
which mission he remained till 1873. At that time there 
was a project of erecting a third church in Cumberland 
and Fr. O’Connor was chosen to carry it out. After a 
few months however he objected to the site which had 
been chosen by the Very Rev. Dean Brennan and the 
matter was dropped. Returning to Baltimore, in the 
early part of 1874, he served as assistant to Father Mc- 
Colgan at St. Peter’s for one year, until the death of 
Father Hendricks. He went to Mt. Savage in 1875, his 
first record being dated Sept. 12th. He added the belfry 
to the Church and erected a hall which was afterward 
used for school purposes. After Ig years of faithful ser- 
vice, he died April 30, 1894, and was buried beside his 
predecessor, Father Hendricks. As for several months 
previous to his death Father O’Connor was incapaci- 
tated, the Capuchin Fathers from Cumberland served the 
mission and they were also in charge during the time 
that intervened between his death and the appointment 
of his successor. 

This successor was the Rev. Edward A. Williams, who 
took possession in Sept., 1894. Father Williams made 
great improvements in the Church property. His special 
claim to the veneration of the parish is that he brought 
religious to carry on the work of education. Through 
his efforts the Ursuline Sisters from Louisville, Ky., 
came to Mt. Savage in 1896, and opened the parish 
school. When they retired in 1899, they were replaced 
by the School Sisters of Notre Dame who still carry on 
the good work. Father Williams left Mt. Savage in 
June, 1904, after ten years of valuable service to the par- 
ish. He was born in Ireland, Nov. 20, 1861, entered St. 
Charles’ College in 1878, and was ordained from St. 
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Mary’s Seminary, Dec. 18, 1886. After three years’ ser- 
vice as assistant at St. Leo’s, Baltimore, and five years 
more at St. Matthew’s in Washington, D. C., he became 
pastor of Mt. Savage. In 1904, he was made pastor of 
the Church of Our Lady of Good Counsel in Baltimore, 
and in Nov., 1908, of St. Mark’s, Catonsville, where he 
still continues his zealous labors. His successor at Mt. 
Savage was the Rev. John W. Dowling who took charge 
of the Parish in Oct., 1904. In 1923, he was sent by the 
present Most Rev. Archbishop Curley to take charge of 
the Holy Name Parish in Washington and was succeeded 
by the Rev. Geo. H. Tragesser from St. Anthony’s, 
Emmittsburg. 

No account of St. -Patrick’s Parish at Mt. Savage 
would be complete that omitted to mention its wonder- 
ful record of vocations to the Priesthood. St. Charles’ 
College was opened to students in 1848, and among the 
very first on its lists was Daniel O’Connor, who entered 
Nov. 14, 1848, and was ordained in 1856. He worked 
in the diocese of Wheeling and died full of years and 
honors as Domestic Prelate and Vicar General. Law- 
rence Malloy, born in 1835, entered St. Charles from 
Mt. Savage in 1850, was ordained in 1849, and died in 
1885 as pastor of St. Pius’ Church in Baltimore. 

Rev. John T. Gaitley, born in Ireland in 1836, came to 
Mt. Savage as a boy of ten years of age, was enrolled at 
St. Charles’ in 1852, was ordained in 1861, and died 
pastor of St. Patrick’s in Baltimore in Dec., 1892. 

Rev. Michael J. Brennan was ordained in 1875 and 
died whilst pastor of St. Patrick’s, Cumberland, in 1808. 

Rev. Romanus Mattingly, ordained in 1879, after a 
long service ended his days in 1922 as Chaplain to- the 
Mission Helper’s Convent in Baltimore. 

Rev. J. J. McDermott, ordained in 1883, died a short 
time after his ordination. 
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The Rev. Richard C. Campbell and the Rev. Richard 
O’Neill were ordained in 1889. Father Campbell was 
pastor at Texas when he died, August 19, 1914, and 
Father O’Neill died in 1920 at Frostburg. The Rev. 
Joseph C. Mallon was born at Mt. Savage and after his 
school days in New England entered St. Charles’ Col- 
lege and was ordained in 1892. He is now pastor of St. 
Ann’s in Baltimore. Rev. John A. Smith, ordained in 
1905, is now pastor at Westernport. Rev. John Fannon, 
pastor at Bradshaw and Rev. Edward A. Malloy, pastor 
at St. Francis De Sales’, Washington, were ordained in 
1906; Rev. George Larkin, assistant at the Blessed Sac- 
rament in Baltimore, in 1918. The Rev. Thomas J. 
O’Toole, ordained in 1918, met his death through an 
accidental fall in 1922. This good record is apt to be 
kept up as both the Seminary and St. Charles still have 
Mt. Savage boys among the aspirants to the priesthood. 
Besides the above should be mentioned also the Rev. 
Edward Mattingly, a Redemptorist and the Rev. Doctor 
Mooney who, born at Mt. Savage, was ordained for the 
diocese of Cleveland and is now connected with the 
American College in Rome. 


IV. FROSTBURG 


An important development in the history of the 
Church in Allegany County was the selection of Frost- 
burg as a new centre of activity. It is mentioned, for 
the first time, in the Catholic Directory of 1852; “‘ Rev. 
M. Slattery is preparing to build a church” which, we 
are informed in 1854, ‘‘ will be dedicated to St. Michael.” 
The directions of following years indicate the nature of 
Fr. Slattery’s activities. We are informed that he at- 
tended occasionally Oldtown, Paradise and Lonaconing, 
and that lots have been obtained at Oakland and Lan- 
gollen for churches. At another time we are told that 
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he attended Bloomington, Oakland and Lonaconing once 
a month on week days and quarterly on Sundays, and 
also that he visited occasionally Pinewood Settlement, 
Frankville, Cross Roads, Blooming Rose, Grantsville, 
Swanton, New Creek and Piney Grove. Only a few of 
these places have survived as permanent church locations 
but they are spread all along the line in Allegany and 
Garrett Counties, and show plainly, that his work took 
him through all the country west of Frostburg to 
Oakland. 

Pinewood Settlement is about 9 miles west of Frost- 
burg on the National Pike, and Piney Grove two miles 
east of the same place near the present mining village of 
Hoffman. St. Ann’s Church, now called Avilton, is 
about 1% miles southwest, and Grantsville still farther 
on the National Pike. Blooming Rose and the Cross 
Roads are in Garrett County, the latter now being known 
as Hoyes, attended from Oakland. Bloomington is two 
miles west of Piedmont and was the nucleus of the mis- 
sion finally settled at Westernport, whilst Swanton and 
Frankville are also on the railroad west of Piedmont, and 
New Creek was the old name of Keyser, W. Va., now 
well known as a station on the B. & O., and the seat of 
a thriving parish in the diocese of Richmond. Lonacon- 
ing is well known as one of the parishes along the Creek 
and Paradise is a part of Midland. As early as 1853 we 
are told that Archbishop Kenrick, on June 19th, con- 
firmed at Frostburg 136 persons; in 1855, that in West- 
ern Maryland, the same Archbishop confirmed about 500 
persons of whom 228 were confirmed at Frostburg and 
Mt. Savage alone; and again that, in 1858, he confirmed 
71 persons at Frostburg. An interesting statement 
made by Father Slattery, October 31st, 1856, to Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, informs us that: 
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milerdebtior st, Michaels Churchs waste emit ae oonieae tin. ts $3,676.86 
‘Phage paid: imterest: oft $2:000.00 tac) Simel.e va Seo eters ane 120.00 
FED ats es ai, SUSULATICS tan (ety Unite cae ee see ee 37.50 
That he paid for lumber, lime and labor .......... 337-55 

NS COL AUC MERE SMR Cann cel Se STRATE tray vee chore ee eee $4,171.91 
His receipts for the year from pew rent was ........ 950.66 

(an extremely good showing for that period) 

Ant irom donations and collections £) 5 /9..-0 2... 5 tt 473.50 

Gotalcer meee se Cite ree tors hee ek ees $1,430.16 


and that the debt Oct. 1, 1856, was $2,741.75. ‘‘ Of this 
debt $300.00 are due to Westernport where we intend to 
conimence the foundation of a Church after a few weeks. 
The remainder of the debt is due to members of the 
Congregation with the exception of some two hundred 
dollars. I have been offered $3,500.00 for the house 
and about one-half of the property which I refused to 
accept: 

Father Slattery did not sell, but the present pastor of 
Frostburg as well as his immediate predecessors, have 
been lamenting that later on, when the Redemptorists 
had charge of the parish a large part of the lot was sold 
for $600.00. As we see from Father Slattery’s report a 
church had already been built in 1856. Father Slattery 
remained in Frostburg till 1860, when he was sent to 
Baltimore as pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, and there he 
died in October, 1866, The following tribute which ap- 
peared in the Catholic Mirror, Oct. 13, 1866, tells all 
that we know of this venerable first pastor of Frostburg. 

“The death of the Rev. Michael Slattery, which oc- 
curred on Wednesday, September 29th, was a subject of 
surprise, as well as sorrow, to the greater portion of his 
many friends in Baltimore. Although it was known that 
his health had for some time been very precarious, yet 
few were prepared for the painful announcement of his 
demise. To us his loss is one of a special regret, for, 
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besides that veneration which we owe to the sacred char- 
acter and offices of the Lord’s anointed, we had the hap- 
piness to claim the deceased as a kind and cherished 
friend. Father Slattery was born in the year 1808 in 
Ireland, and came to this country in early youth. He 
started into manhood with fair prospects of a successful 
career, but being of a pious and thoughtful turn of mind, 
at the age of 23 years, he gave up his worldly prospects 
and entered the Theological Department of St. Mary’s 
College. Here, as pupil and teacher, he gave entire 
satisfaction. Upon his elevation to the priesthood, he 
was stationed first at St. Vincent de Paul’s Church in 
our city, from which place, after serving faithfully and 
laboriously, he was sent to Washington to assist the 
venerable pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, who was borne 
down by the infirmities of old age, In this position his 
duties became of the most arduous kind, but were dis- 
charged with zeal and cheerfulness. From Washington 
the deceased was sent to Frostburg, in Allegany county; 
where, without church or those many helps which a 
priest so often finds, he commenced a pioneer life, hav- 
ing to collect a congregation scattered over a surface of 
more than sixty miles. By his indomitable energy he 
succeeded in building churches and establishing schools 
in many parts of his extensive parish. From Frostburg 
Father Slattery was recalled to Baltimore and made pas- 
tor of St. Joseph’s Church, where he labored zealously for 
the last six years, endearing himself to his congregation 
by his gentle manners and his earnest and active solici- 
tude for their spiritual welfare. Here his labors ended; 
here he closed his earthly career; here was the last of as 
humble, meek, learned and laborious a missionary as our 
city could boast of. 

“His funeral obsequies were celebrated on the 5th of 
October, Father Dougherty being the celebrant, assisted 
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by Father Malloy, as Deacon and Father Mahoney, as 
Subdeacon. Father McDevitt acting as Master of Cere- 
monies. The greater portion of the clergy of the city 
were present, and every parish was represented on the 
melancholy occasion. Among the clergy from outside 
of the city, were noticed the venerable Father Hayden, of 
Bedford, Pa.; Father O’Neill, of Ellicottsville; Father 
Daily, besides others whose names we were not fortunate 
enough to ascertain. After the office of the dead was 
recited, the requiem mass celebrated and the absolutions 
performed, the body of the deceased was conveyed from 
the church to its final resting place in Holy Cross Cem- 
etery. The sermon on the occasion, which was most 
affecting and eloquent, was delivered by Father Mc- 
Manus.” 

The records of St. Mary’s College show Mr. M. Slat- 
tery among the Professors from 1841 to 1847. Those of 
St. Mary’s Seminary give the date of his ordination by 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Eccleston, as 1844. The 
sketch above given gives the date of his birth as 1808 
and says that he was 23 years of age when he began his 
theological studies. At his death in 1866 therefore he 
was 58 years of age and had served 22 years in the 
priesthood. According to the records of St. Vincent’s 
Church in Baltimore he was assistant there from 1845 to 
1849. From 1849 to 1851 he was assistant at St. Pat- 
rick’s in Washington after which he began his mission 
in Allegany County. He left Frostburg in May, 1860, 
for St. Joseph’s in Baltimore. 

The Frostburg records show the presence of Rev. 
Bernard Arant, C.SS.R., in June, 1860, from Cumber- 
land; from July to Nov., 1860, the Rev. James Carney, 
and from Nov., 1860, to June, 1861, the Rev. Richard 
Browne, both from Mt, Savage. From Aug., 1861, to 
Feb., 1864, the Rev. Michael O’Reilly was resident, and 
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from May, 1864, services were rendered by the Redemp- 
torists from Cumberland. During this time the records 
show the names of the Rev. Francis Eberhart, Rev. 
Joseph Wirth, Rev. Michael Muller, Rev. G. O’Connor, 
Rev. J. F. Bradley, Rev. Joseph Wuest, Rev. Wm. H. 
Gross and Rev. H. Lindenfeld, all Redemptorists. 

In the summer of 1866, Frostburg again received a 
resident pastor in the person of the Rev. Louis A. Mor- 
gan, who remained two years, till about Sept., 1868. In 
the Catholic Mirror of Aug. 31, 1868, a communication 
from Frostburg appeared to the effect that, “the church 
erected by the Rev. Michael Slattery is still in use but in 
such a ruinous condition that the Pastor advises his 
hearers to make an act of contrition before entering.” 
Aug. 5, 1868, another very enthusiastic letter was printed, 
signed “‘ Testis,” giving an account of the outpouring of 
people from Cumberland and Piedmont, so great that the 
railway trains had to have extra engines to push them 
up the grades and there were not cars enough to bring 
all the people who wished to come. The corner-stone 
was blessed and laid by the V. Rev. Edward Brennan, of 
St. Patrick’s, Cumberland, and the sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. John J. Keane, assistant at St. Patrick’s, 
Washington, afterwards Bishop of Richmond, first Rec- 
tor of the Catholic University and Archbishop of Du- 
buque, Lowa. 

The Rev. Louis- A. Morgan was born on Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, in 1837, of non-Catholic parents and 
became a convert to the Church at the age of 20 years. 
After several years of business life he entered St. Charles 
College where he remained one year. After the usual 
course at St. Mary’s Seminary, he was ordained in June, 
1866, by Archbishop Spalding. His health was bad and 
almost immediately after the laying of the corner-stone 
he was relieved of duty at Frostburg. After a short 
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term of service at St. Vincent’s he became assistant at 
St. John’s Church, Baltimore. From 1871 to 1875 he 
served as pastor at St. John’s Church, Long Green, 
Baltimore County. Relieved of duty again, on account 
of his health, he served successively for short periods at 
St. Vincent’s and St. John’s in Baltimore and at St. Pat- 
rick’s in Washington. A few weeks before his death he 
went to Barnesville, Montgomery County, Md., where he 
died Oct. 5, 1881. He was buried from St. Martin’s 
Church, Baltimore. The High Mass of requiem was 
celebrated by the Rev. James F. Mackin, assisted by the 
Rev. Wm. E. Starr, and a sermon was preached by Bis- 
hop Keane. All of these were fellow students and life- 
long friends. His successor at Frostburg was the Rev. 
Valentine Schmitt. 

Father Schmitt, according to the C. D., was sent to 
Cumberland as assistant to the Very Rev. Edward Bren- 
nan to whom was committed the care of Frostburg. 
Father Schmitt gave his whole attention to Frostburg; 
and his status of assistant did not last very long, as in 
the following year he was listed as pastor and began the 
long career of 18 years, during which by his energy and 
zeal he built up the parish not only spiritually but tem- 
porally. When be began his labors, Frostburg had 
practically no organization. It was still a mission; when 
he left, it was a thoroughly organized parish with its new 
church finished and a new rectory, and a loyal generous 
congregation, ready to respond to all the calls made 
upon it. Father Stanton is mistaken in giving Feb., 
1868, as the time of Father Schmitt’s coming to Frost- 
burg, since he was ordained only in June of that year. 
Being at first considered only an assistant to Father 
Brennan, he probably lived at Cumberland and may have 
taken up his residence at Frostburg in Feb., 1869. He 
pushed on energetically the building of the church which 
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he not only finished but which he embellished and en- 
riched with all the vestments and ornaments necessary 
to the dignified carrying out of the liturgy. As soon as 
he had finished the church he had the old Highland Hall 
removed and built the new rectory, which has been en- 
larged but not improved by the additions of his suc- 
cessors. He also provided his congregation with an- 
other necessary appanage, a parish cemetery. When 
this was accomplished, the family of Meshack Frost, the 
founder of the town, wished to have his remains removed 
to the new cemetery, but Father Schmitt suggested as a 
better memorial, that he and his wife should be interred 
in front of the church. The idea was pleasing not only 
to the family but also. to the citizens of Frostburg and 
then was erected the monument to the ‘‘ Founders of 
Frostburg, Meshack and Catherine Frost,” which is to- 
day the pride of the mountain town. 

The Rev. Valentine F. Schmitt was born in Bavaria 
and came to the United States in 1862. He joined the 
Union Army as a member of the tooth Penna. Regiment, 
and it was always a proud boast of his that he had par- 
ticipated in 23 battles. After the war he entered St. 
Mary’s Seminary and was ordained July 1, 1868. His 
first assignment as a priest was to Frostburg. In 1886, 
he was transferred to Washington as Pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church. He built there both the school house 
and the present church. He died, June 17, 1917, in the 
73d year of his age, within a few days of the 49th anni- 
versary of his ordination. The Requiem Mass was cele- 
brated by the Rt. Rev. James F. Mackin of St. Paul’s, 
Washington, and the deacon was the Rev. Ignatius 
Zeller of Brooklyn, N. Y., both of whom were ordained 
with him in 1868. 

Father Schmitt’s successor at Frostburg was the Rev. 
Desiderius De Wulf, whose short pastorate of less than 
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four years was not sufficient to leave any lasting im- 
pression. 

The Rev. Stephen A. Clarke, whose memory is still 
fresh in the hearts of the people of Frostburg, was 
Pastor during 23 years, from April, 1890, till his death, 
Feb., 15, 1913. His outstanding achievement was the 
bringing of the Sisters to take charge of the schools of 
the Parish. They were housed at first in a building ad- 
joining the church which he purchased, and replaced in 
after years by the present magnificent convent. He also 
erected the present school building and the hall in the 
rear of the church. 

In July, 1898, the growth of the parish as well as the 
work of looking after the interests of St. Ann’s and 
Grantsville in Garrett Co., led His Eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons to send Father Clarke an assistant, in the per- 
son of the Rev. Dennis McCormick, who remained in 
Frostburg for five years until Feb., 1904. 

Rev. Joseph Nolan, now at Lonaconing, was also five 
years at Frostburg from 1904 to 1909, and the Rev. John 
S. Cuddy from 1905 to 1913. Father Cuddy entered the 
Army as a chaplain during the World War. After retir- 
ing from Army Service, he was made pastor at Barnes- 
ville, Montgomery Co. He now resides at Gaithers- 
burg, Md. In 1912 the Rev. John J. Donlon became 
assistant and remained until 1920. He is now pastor at 
Brunswick. The Rev. Stephen J. Clarke was born on 
St. Stephen’s Day, Dec. 26, 1844, in the County Cavan, 
Ireland, and came to the United States when quite a 
small boy. At the age of 24 he entered St. Charles’ 
College from Havre De Grace, Md. In September, 
1875, he was enrolled at St. Mary’s Seminary, where he 
was ordained by Archbishop Gibbons at the Christmas 
Ordination of 1879. His first missionary work was in 
Southern Maryland, first at West River, Anne Arundel 
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County, and afterwards at Piscataway, Prince George’s 
County and other missions of Charles County. In 1886 
he was sent to Barton and in 1890 to Frostburg, 
which became the scene of his labor for the remainder 
of his life. The following tribute to his memory in the 
Evening Times of Frostburg, Feb. 19, 1913, is worthy 
of perpetuation as an evidence of the impression made 
by him on his fellow-citizens. 

“One of the most beautiful things in connection with 
Father Clarke’s death was the reverence displayed by the 
hundreds of children who attended the children’s Mass 
in St. Michael’s Church on Monday morning, which 
gave them an opportunity to look upon the face of their 
dead friend and councillor for the last time. It was a 
solemn procession of little people that slowly passed by 
the casket that contained the body of their one-time 
playmate, for Father Clarke loved children and found 
time midst his arduous duties to join in their sports in 
the play yard of the parochial school, founded by him 
and an object of his watchfulness and solicitude almost 
to the very moment of dissolution. It is said of him 
that he almost knew every child in the school by his or 
her given name. 

“The love of these little children for Father Clarke 
was most beautiful, and it was perhaps because of the 
love of these children bore him that endeared him so to 
the members of his_parish and to his entire community. 
The child’s heart is not easily won, and he who wins 
many must be possessed of Christ-like simplicity. No 
nobler line could be inscribed upon any man’s monument 
than this: ‘He loved little children and little children 
loved him.’”’ : 

On the death of Father Clarke in 1913 the Rev. Rich- 
ard O’Neill was appointed Pastor. He set before him- 
self, as his especial aim, the extinguishing of the rather 
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heavy debt that had accumulated from the building 
fervor of Father Clarke, and during his 7 years of pas- 
torate finally, by heroic efforts, succeeded in accomplish- 
ing his object. And this work will remain as the great 
achievement of his pastorate. 

The Rev. Richard O’Neill was born at Mt. Savage, 
Md., in 1856, and after the usual course of study at St. 
Charles’ College and St. Mary’s Seminary, was ordained, 
in June, 1889. He was sent as assistant to the Rev. 
Stanislaus Ryan at the Immaculate Conception, Wash- 
ington, where he remained until March, 1891. After 
two years of inactivity on account of ill health, he be- 
came assistant to Rev. John T. Gaitley, at St. Patrick’s, 
Baltimore, Sept., 1893, and remained there for twenty 
years until his appointment to Frostburg in March, 
1913. He died, May 29, 1920. 

On the death of Fr. O'Neill the present pastor, the 
Rev. James Quinn was removed from Midland to Frost- 
burg and has taken firm hold of the work that is still 
ahead of him. Like all men with hobbies, his predeces- 
sors, whilst putting up new buildings and paying debts, 
rather overlooked the equally important matter of keep- 
ing up the old structures, and Father Quinn has found 
plenty of work cut out for him. He has taken up the 
labor with great zeal and is working out his problems 
successfully with the loyal backing of his parishioners. 
Since June, 1921, he has been assisted by the Rev. Wil- 
liam McVeigh. 


THE SCHOOL 


We have left to the end the history of the school 
which, as everywhere else, has been an ever present 
object of the zeal of the successive pastors of Frostburg. 
Father Quinn has furnished a list of the teachers of St. 
Michael’s School, from which we learn that its establish- 
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ment was one of the early projects of the first resident 
pastor, Father Slattery. From this list we get the fol- 
lowing information which is all the more useful from the 
fact that the older Catholic Directories did not list all 
the schools. For the two school years, September, 1856, 
to June, 1858, the teacher of St. Michael’s School was 
Michael Sherry, of Frostburg: for three years from 1858 
to 1861, Miss Josephine Keefer, of Washington, D. C.; 
1861 to 1863, James McCann, of Frostburg; 1863 to 
1867, four years, William T. Teehan, Frostburg; 1868 
to 1871, three years, the Misses Mary and Margaret 
Ryan, of Frostburg: 1871 to 1872, Miss Minnie O’Con- 
nor, of Boston; 1872 to 1873, Frank Mackin, of Balti- 
more, a brother of Monsignor Mackin; 1873 to 1874, 
Joseph Burns, of Cumberland; 1874 to 1875, Frank 
Tiddy, Frostburg; 1875 to 1876, Thomas Higgins, Vale 
Summit; 1876 to 1877, Michael Sherry, Frostburg ;* 
1877 to 1878, Miss Margaret Brennan and Miss Emma 
Mowery, of Frostburg; 1878 to 1879, Patrick Kennedy, 
of Frostburg. The school was then probably closed, 
until, after an interval of 12 years, Father Clarke, in 
1891, built the present school house and introduced the 
Ursuline Sisters from Louisville, Ky. These Sisters 
were withdrawn by Bishop McCloskey, who needed their 
services in Kentucky, in June, 1899, and in September of 
the same year the School Sisters of Notre Dame took 
charge. These Sisters also left in 1902. From Septem- 
ber, 1902, to June, 1903, it was served for one year by 
Ursulines from New York. Finally in September, 1904, 
an independent Convent of Ursulines was admitted into 
the Archdiocese by His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, 
and settled in Frostburg. This community, which-still 
has charge of the Frostburg and Eckhart schools, was 
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affiliated to the Roman Union of Ursulines and is now 
dependent on the Provincial House at New Rochelle, 
Nox 

After the coming of the Ursulines, Father Clarke, in 
1906, built the Convent to serve as their Mother House. 
He also, in rgto, built the Eckhart School, which is in 
charge of Sisters who go out every dayfrom Frostburg. 


V. WESTERNPORT 


The wonderful development which took place in the 
section of Allegany Co., lying between Cumberland and 
Piedmont, in the middle of the 19th century, was caused 
by the opening of the coal mines and the building of the 
Be Sot). RoR, 

The first place to respond to this development, as it 
had the benefit both of the mines and the railroad, was 
Westernport. Even in early times this town, although 
but a village of thirty houses, was of some importance as 
it was on the old thoroughfare between Winchester, Va., 
and Morgantown, Pa. About 1850 the railroad was ex- 
tended as far westward as Bloomington, a few miles from 
what is now Piedmont, W. Va., and for a while it ap- 
peared as if this terminal point would become the nucleus 
of church activities, and it was mentioned more fre- 
quently than the other places which in later days have 
become so familiar to us. The B. & O., however, settled 
the matter by choosing the more open space at the bot- 
tom of the hill as the location of its shops and so sprung 
up the new towns of Piedmont (the foot of the moun- 
tain) and Westernport. These two form really but one 
town, but as they are in two different states they neces- 
sarily have two local organizations and have preserved 
their distinctive names. 

Father Stanton tells us that, as early as 1849, Mass was 
celebrated at Bloomington by Father O’Connor and by 
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Father Cronenberg both Redemptorists from Cumber- 
land, and Father Slattery, as ‘soon as he was appoint- 
ed to Frostburg, began to visit the section regularly 
and to attend the sick calls that came to him from the 
workmen on the line of the railroad. He also began 
preparations for the building of a church and we learn 
from the report made by him to Archbishop Kenrick, 
that the congregation at Frostburg was indebted to the 
people of Westernport in October, 1856, for $300.00. 
This was money collected for the church the foundation 
of which ‘‘we intend to commence after a few weeks.” 
This church which was of frame construction was on the 
site of the present school at Westernport.* Father 
Slattery continued to visit Westernport until he left the 
county, in 1860. 

Westernport was listed in the Catholic Directory for 
the first time in 1860, as visited by the Rev. P. Brown, 
“‘who attends several missions.’ It should have been 
Rev. Richard Browne who was the pastor of Mount 
Savage. In 1862 it was looked after by the Rev. M. 
O’Reilly from Frostburg ; in 1866, ‘‘twice a month by 
the Redemptorists from Cumberland; in 1867, by the 
Carmelites, also from Cumberland. Finally in 1878, it 
was given a resident pastor in the person of the Rey. 
Desiderius De Wulf, who in 1870 had as his assistant 
the Rev. J. O'Sullivan. Father De Wulf left in 1870, 
Father O’Sullivan became pastor and with him began the 
real development and organization of the parish. The 
Rev. Jeremiah O’Sullivan was born in the County Cork, 
Ireland, Feb. 9, 1842. In his 19th year he came to the 
United States. He made his classical studies-at St. 
Charles’ College, entered St. Mary’s Seminary and was 
ordained July 1, 1868, by Archbishop Spalding. After a 
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short service at Barnesville, he was sent to Westernport 
in 1869. The present brick church and the convent 
were erected by him. He brought the Sisters of St. 
Joseph from Philadelphia to take charge of the parish 
school, and when he left, in 1878, to take charge of St. 
Peter’s Church in Washington, he left behind him a 
thoroughly organized parish. He was made Bishop of 
Mobile, Ala., was consecrated September 20, 1885, and 
after eleven years of strenuous work in the Episcopate, 
died August 10, 1896. Father O’Sullivan besides West- 
ernport had the care of the other missions along the 
creek and had as assistant the Rev. James O’Brien, in 
1871 and 1872, when he became the first resident pastor 
of Lonaconing; from 1872 to 1874 the Rev. J. L. An- 
dreis; from 1873 to 1875, the Rev. William Mahoney, 
who was the first resident at Barton; from 1875 to 1878, 
the Rev. Caspar Schmitt. 

The Rev. George W. Devine became pastor in 1878, 
in succession to Father O’Sullivan, and kept up the 
good work begun by him for two years. Father Devine 
was borne in Ireland, Nov. 23, 1843. He entered St. 
Charles’ College from Providence, R. I., was ordained 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, June 29, 1871, and was made 
assistant to the Rev. Peter McCoy at St. Mary’s Star of 
the Sea, Baltimore. From Westernport he went to the 
Cathedral as Chancellor of the Archdiocese. When 
Father O’Sullivan went to Mobile, he became pastor of 
St. Peter’s in Washington, and a few years later suc- 
ceeded Mgr. McManus at St. John’s in Baltimore. He 
was made a Domestic Prelate in 1908, and died Aug. 29, 
1923. In 1881, the Rev. John M. Jones was made pas- 
tor at Westernport and served about one year, with the 
Rey. James P. Carey as his assistant. 

The Rev. M. J. Brennan succeeded Father Jones. He 
devoted his energies to the extinguishing of the debt of 
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the parish and after a service of 4 years followed the 
Rev. James McDevitt, in 1886, as pastor of St. Patrick’s 
in Cumberland, where he died in 1898. 

The next incumbent was the Rev. Peter Weider who 
was born in Baltimore, June 20, 1856. He entered St. 
Charles’ College in 1874, and after the usual course of 
study at St. Mary’s Seminary was ordained Dec. 17, 
1881, by Archbishop Gibbons. After about four years’ ser- 
vice at Hancock, he came to Westernport in 1885. He 
died Oct. 12, 1895, after a lingering illness at the City 
Hospital, Baltimore. 

The next pastor, the Rev. Joseph M. Walter, was 
already in very bad health when he was ordained, and 
died shortly after leaving Westernport, March 25, 1808. 

His successor was the Rev. Thomas E. Lyons, born 
in Baltimore. He was ordained in June, 1888. After a 
time as assistant at St. Mary’s Star of the Sea in Balti- 
more, he was appointed pastor at Hancock and from 
there came to Westernport in 1895. His health failing, 
he served for several years at St. Ann’s in Baltimore as 
assistant to Mgr. Thomas, and was finally made pastor 
of St. Thomas Aquinas’ in Baltimore. He died at Mercy 
Hospital, which he was serving as chaplain, August I9, 
IQI5. 

In 1902 the Rev. Thomas E. Gallagher became pastor 
at Westernport. He also was born in Baltimore, Oct. 
26, 1864, went to St. Charles’ College and St. Mary’s 
Seminary, and was ordained Oct. 28, 1889. 

After his ordination he was sent to the Catholic Uni- 
versity, being the first student of the Archdiocese to 
matriculate. He then was made pastor at Barton, from 
which he was transferred in 1893 to Curtis Bay, Anne 
Arundel Co., which is now annexed to the City of Balti- 
more, as pastor of St. Athanasius. In 1895 he was sent 
to St. Patrick’s, Cumberland, as assistant to the Very 
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Rev. Edward Brennan, and remained there till 1903, 
when he became pastor at Westernport which he served 
for the rest of his life. He died May 24, r921. Dur- 
ing the later years of his life Father Gallagher’s health 
was bad and he had as assistants, from 1912 to 1913, 
Rev. Patrick Flood; in 1914, Rev. John F. Horstkamp; 
from 1917 to 1920 Rev. John J. Brennan. 

After Father Gallagher’s death his place was filled by 
the Rev. E. P. McAdams, who continued and completed 
improvements already inaugurated by his predecessor. 
In 1924 he was transferred to St. Joseph’s Church, 
Washington, and has been replaced at Westernport by 
the Rev. John A. Smith, formerly assistant at Corpus 
Christi, Baltimore. The Rev. J. Ambrose Quinn was 
assistant from 1920 to 1922, and the Rev. J. J. Leary is 
the present assistant. 

Westernport is one of the parishes which deserves 
mention for the number of its children it has given to 
the service of the church in the priesthood and in relig- 
ion. Its annals record the names of the following 
priests: 

Rev. Michael J. Riordan, Pastor of St. Martin’s 
Church, Washington; Rev. Andrew J. Carey, Hyatts- 
ville, Md.; Rev. Timothy B. Kenney, All Saints, Balti- 
more; Rev. Thomas E. McGuigan, St. Ambrose’s, Balti- 
more; Rev. Patrick Burke, an invalid; Rev. Thomas 
Lennan, Chaplain U. S. A.; Rev. Joseph Moran, Sacred 
Heart, Washington; Rev. Joseph A. Garvey, St. Pat- 
rick’s, Baltimore; Rev. Richard V. Walker, a Domini- 
can; Rev. Emmett Hannon, Sacred Heart, Norfolk, Va. 
It also claims three members of the Xaverian Brothers, 
as well as fourteen young ladies, Sisters of St. Joseph, 
among whom is especially noted the Superior at Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, the Rev. Mother Mary James 
Rogers, and three Sisters of Charity. For the size of the 
Parish the record is remarkable. 
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VI. LoNACcONING 


The next parish “‘along the creek” to acquire the 
dignity of a resident pastor was Lonaconing. This 
place was frequently mentioned in the old directories, as 
being served from Cumberland and Mt. Savage and 
especially by Father Slattery, from Frostburg. It was 
finally listed as a Mission in the C. D. 1859, which tells 
us that it was attended from Cumberland. This service 
was given by the Redemptorists from SS. Peter and 
Paul’s Church, who had been visiting the German Cath- 
olics of this section even before they had themselves 
been settled regularly at Cumberland. After 1855 their 
service at Lonaconing was very regular, and the Rev. 
Thomas J. Stanton afterwards pastor of St. Mary’s gives 
very interesting and detailed accounts in his “ History 
of the Church in Western Maryland,” of the different 
Redemptorists whose names were, when he wrote, still 
fresh in the minds of the older inhabitants of the parish. 
“The foundation of St. Mary’s Church was laid in 1859, 
on a lot donated by the George Creek Coal Company. 
Three sites were suggested any one of which would have 
been more convenient to the congregation than the one 
chosen. To Dr. Atkinson, the Superintendent of the 
Coal Company, attaches all the blame for the site 
chosen.”’* 

The Redemptorists continued their attention until 
they retired from Cumberland in 1867, when the Carme- 
lites took their place and continued to visit St. Mary’s, 
twice a month, until 1869. 

From 1869 the service came from Westernport by 
Father De Wulf and Father O’Sullivan. In 1870 the 
C. D. announces the completion of the “new cut stone 
Church,” and after 1870, that ‘‘Mass was said every 
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Sunday.” Finally in 1873, the Rev. James O’Brien, as- 
sistant to Father O’Sullivan, was named pastor and took 
up his residence at Lonaconing. Father O’Brien re- 
mained until 1884, during which time besides complet- 
ing and enlarging the Church he built a residence for 
the priest and a school, and organized his parish on a 
solid basis. After leaving, he became in turn pastor at 
St. Thomas’ in Baltimore and St. Peter’s in Washington, 
and still lives in good health in retirement. He was 
made a Domestic Prelate by Pope Pius X, June rth, 
IQI4. 

In succession to Father O’Brien, in 1884, came the 
Rev. Peter Manning from Barton. Father Manning was 
born in St. Joseph’s Parish, Baltimore, in May, 1853. 
From the parish school he went to St. Charles College 
in 1869 and after the usual course at St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary was ordained in 1878. For four years he was as- 
sistant at St. Joseph’s in Baltimore and, in 1882, was 
made pastor at Barton. He brought the Sisters of St. 
Joseph to take charge of the school and built a convent 
for them. In 1892 he was made pastor of St. Andrew’s 
in Baltimore where he died, September 1, 1906, after a 
long, lingering illness. 

Rev. Thomas J. Stanton came to Lonaconing as 
pastor in 1894. He was born at Oakland, Garret Co., 
and after his course at St. Charles College and St. Mary’s 
Seminary, was ordained in 1890, and then was sent to 
the Catholic University. He remained in Lonaconing 
till 1905, when he was made pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church in Baltimore. He has been for several years 
past Chaplain to the Sisters of the Visitation at Mt. de 
Sales; Catonsville, Maryland. 

The Rev. John J. Conway was born in Ireland. He 
made his studies at St. Charles College and Mt. St. 
Mary’s where he was ordained. He had a varied career 
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almost all in the Lower Counties of Maryland, until 
1894, when he came to Allegany Co. as pastor of Bar- 
ton. He was transferred to Lonaconing in 1905, and 
died in tg11. In 1910 the Rev. Joseph R. Nolan came 
to assist Father Conway, who was at the time critically 
ill, and when the latter died was made pastor. One of 
the interesting things in the Jubilee Book of Lonacon- 
ing is that among the first pupils registered in the 
school when opened by the Sisters of St. Joseph, was 
Joseph Nolan. 


VII. Barton 


Barton, a small village about two miles from Lonacon- 
ing and about the same distance from Westernport, ap- 
pears for the first time as a regular Mission in the C. D. 
of 1858, ‘“‘being attended from Frostburg by the Rev. 
M. Slattery.’”’ As Father Stanton says, it had “no his- 
tory before 1850 when the Swanton mine was opened in 
the vicinity.’’ Father Slattery and other priests from 
the county visited it “‘occasionally’’ and as early as 1856 
steps were taken towards the regular organization of the 
parish. In the report, already quoted, of Father Slattery 
to Archbishop Kenrick, Oct. 21. 1856, we read that “‘St. 
Patrick’s (sic) Church at Barton a frame building 70 
feet long by 30 wide had cost ‘for lumber, iron, nails, 
glass, insurance, wages of masons, carpenters, black- 
smiths, laborers, etc., $1500.00. The amount for freight 
on the R. R. not yet received. Received from subscrip- 
tions, donations, collections taken on Sundays and at the 
blessing of the corner stone, $845.60. The debt at Bar- 
ton, Oct. I, 1856, is $654.50. The Church is not fin- 
ished.’’”’ It was eventually dedicated to St. Gabriel, — 
Archangel. 

After Father Slattery left the county, Barton was 
looked after, in 1860, by the Rev. James Carney and, 
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from 1862 to 1867, by the Rev. Richard Browne, both 
from Mt. Savage, and also was visited by Rev. M. 
O’Reilly when he was at Frostburg, and occasionally by 
the Redemptorists from Cumberland. 

In 1870, it became regularly a Mission of Western- 
port and had Mass every 4th Sunday of the month, and 
from 1873, every Sunday. From 1873 to 187s, after 
Lonaconing had a resident pastor, it was attended from 
that place by the Rev. James O’Brien. In 1875 the Rev. 
William Mahoney became resident but remained not 
quite two years. Then after a short vacancy the Rev. 
M. A. Fenne, ordained in 1876, was made pastor, but he 
also stayed but one year. He was afterwards Chancellor 
of the Diocese, and pastor at St. Mary’s, Washington, 
Mt. Washington, Westminster and Govans. He died 
June 20, 1916. 

Father Fenne was succeeded by the Rev. John T. 
McCall for 3 years, from 1878 to 1881, and then, in 1882, 
came the Rev. Peter Manning, who in 1883 was removed 
to Lonaconing. In 1884, for a short time the Rev. 
James P. Carey was pastor and he was succeeded, in 
1885, by the Rev. Stephen J. Clarke, who, in 1890, went 
to Frostburg. Rev. Thomas E. Gallagher came in 1890 
and remained till 1893. In 1893, after a short vacancy, 
the Rev. John J. Conway took charge and his pastorate 
was the longest so far on record as he remained till 1905 
when he also became pastor of Lonaconing, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. James Quinn. In tgto, Father 
Quinn went as pastor to Midland, and, in 1920, to Frost- 
burg. It is quite remarkable that for the last 40 years 
Barton appears to have been simply a stepping stone to 
the pastorate of one or the other of the parishes along 
the creek. The present incumbent of Barton is the Rev. 
A. Scarpati, born in Italy and ordained in 1902. 
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VIII. Morantown 


In the early years of the present century a number of 
Italians, attracted to Allegany Co. by the demand for labor, 
located in the region between Cumberland and Piedmont. 
A large number settled about Morantown, between Frost- 
burg and Mt. Savage, being employed in the mines of the 
Union Mining Company. About 1903, the Rev. Luigi Sar- 
tori, pastor of Midland, became interested, and through his 
efforts and the assistance of the above named Company, 
arrangements were made to have an Italian priest estab- 
lished at Morantown, to take care of his countrymen there, 
and throughout the County and to attend to sick calls at the 
Western Maryland Hospital, in Cumberland. The Mining 
Company allowed the ‘priest so engaged the privilege of a 
monthly stipend from all the Italians working in their mines. 
The Rev. Father di Paola came every month from St. Jo- 
seph’s Church, Baltimore, and officiated, at first in a private 
residence, and later in a building rented from the Mining 
Company. In July, 1903, the Rev. A. Scarpati took charge 
of the Mission, attending from Morantown all calls in the 
territory between Cumberland and Piedmont. The present 
Church, Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, was built in 1908 and 
the presytery in 1910. Owing to the change in labor condi- 
tions the Italian Colony decreased from its highest mark of 
300 in 1906 to less than 50 in 1911. In 1912, Father Scar- 
pati was appointed pastor at Barton. There are according 
to his report only five Italian families remaining at Moran- 
town and about 950 altogether in Allegany County, mostly 
in Cumberland. 

TX. MipLanp 


The latest development in the George’s Creek Valley was 
the establishment of a new parish at Midland, about 3 miles 
from Lonaconing. In the older records are found men- 
tion, from time to time, of “Paradise” as a station visited 
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by Father Slattery and the other pioneer priests of Allegany 
Co. This “ Paradise” is the locality now known as Mid- 
land. There has always been a shifting of the population 
of the valley from one point to another as new mines were 
opened and old ones began to give out. So now Midland 
became a new centre of activity and the people felt them- 
selves sufficiently numerous and prosperous to desire a 
Church more convenient than Frostburg or Lonaconing. 
Father Manning, acting on the suggestions of the people, 
acquired the land and made arrangements for the building 
of a Church. A contract was made with a Cumberland 
builder and the Church of St. Joseph was opened on Christ- 
mas Day, 1891, Father Manning saying the first Mass. 
The solemn dedication in May, 1892, at which His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gibbons presided, was celebrated by a great 
procession of the local societies. Rev. John J. Dillon sang 
Mass in the Church and preached while the Rev. Stephen J. 
Clarke celebrated an open-air Mass for the crowd of people 
would could not get into the Church. Father Manning, and 
after his transfer to Baltimore, the Rev. Thomas J. Stan- 
ton, his successor at Lonaconing, took care of the Congre- 
gation until September, 1898, when the existing debt being 
paid, Midland became an independent parish. The Rev. 
Luigi Sartori was the first resident pastor. Father Sartori 
was ordained in Baltimore, in 1875, and served faithfully in 
several parishes in different parts of the Diocese before 
coming to Allegany County. Whilst in Midland he built a 
priest’s house and a School and brought the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame to take charge of it, in 1899. He also en- 
larged the Church and left the parish in good shape when 
he retired. He is still living in Italy and is now known as 
Mgr. Sartori, having been named a private Chamberlain by 
His Holiness the Pope. He remained as pastor of Midland 
till 1904 and was succeeded by the Rev. Francis P. Mackall. 
Father Mackall, who was pastor from 1904 to 1912, is also 
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still living. He has been for several years Chaplain to the 
Sisters of Notre Dame at Govans, and we will not shock 
his modesty by any praise. We may say, however, that in 
all the positions which he has held he has always been the 
model of a good priest. Father Mackall’s successor at Mid- 
land was the Rev. James Quinn, who served from 1912 to 
1921, when he succeeded Father O’Neill at Frostburg, 
where he is still doing good work. The present pastor, the 
Rev. John J. Brennan, was assistant at Westernport, when 
he succeeded Father Quinn in 1921. 


X. St. ANN’s—AVILTON 
ST. STEPHEN’S—GRANTSVILLE 


These two Missions bring us back to Garrett County. 
Chronologically St. Ann’s is one of the oldest Missions in 
Western Maryland, as its history begins about 1820. It 
has the advantage of having in the Rev. Fr. Aloysius, O.M. 
Cap., who had charge of it from 1909 to 1921, not only a 
zealous pastor but a loving and painstaking historian, to 
whom we are indebted for this sketch, which is only an 
abridgment of the valuable and interesting booklet published 
in 1920, the hundredth year of the mission. St. Stephen’s 
as a unit of missionary activity is a little more recent, but 
practically the two form but one center. 

St. Ann’s Mission began in a modest building called the 
“Church house”, which was situated on Walnut Hill, one 
mile and a half south of Piney Grove, on the National Pike, 
ten miles west of Frostburg and six miles southeast of 
Grantsville. Avilton has had what Fr. Aloysius calls “three 
christenings”’. In the early roth century it was known 
as the “McKenzie Settlement” from a family of that name 
which settled there about 1818. When the church was 
built in 1874 it became generally known among the people 
as “St. Ann’s”’, and finally when the Government, in 1885, 
established a post-office about a mile and a half south of the 
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church it was named “‘Avilton”, which has now been adopted 
for the whole district. 

The present St. Ann’s church traces its origin to Chris- 
tian Garlitz, whose father John Garlitz, a non-Catholic, 
came from Germany and settled at Greenville, Somerset 
Co., Pa. Christian, in 1819, married Sarah McKenzie, 
from Arnold’s Settlement (Mt. Savage), and afterwards 
became a Catholic. In 1804 he purchased the land, a part 
of which is the present church property. He built a house 
for himself, to which he afterwards added a large room to 
serve as a chapel for the scattered Catholics of the neigh- 
borhood. That this was about 1837, Fr. Aloysius figures 
out from the fact that in 1836 the names of most of the 
“Mountain-Dwellers”’ figure in the list of subscriptions for 
the support of the priest of Cumberland, and after that time 
they cease to appear. The first priest to celebrate Mass in 
the “Church house” was the Rev. Henry Myers of Cum- 
berland. After him, according to the pioneers, came the 
Rev. Charles Brennan who was pastor at Mt. Savage, and 
later still the Rev. Michael Slattery from Frostburg and the 
Redemptorists from Cumberland. In 1844, Christian Gar- 
litz went west after selling his farm to his son, who, in 
1859, sold it to Leo and Jeremiah McKenzie, and Mass 
was no longer celebrated in the “Church house” but in the 
homes of one or other of the McKenzie families and some- 
times, in summer, in one of the two schoolhouses. The 
visits of the priests during all these years was only occa- 
sional, two or three times perhaps in the year. “The records 
of St. Michael’s Church, Frostburg, bear evidences of such 
visits made by Father Morgan and Valentine Schmitt. In 
1871, Father Schmitt found about 15 Catholic families in 
the McKenzie Settlement and with their hearty consent 
decided to build a church. An acre lot, about 150 rods 
northwest of the old “Church-House”, donated by Jeremiah 
McKenzie, was selected, and was deeded to the Archbishop, 
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Aug. 4, 1884. On this lot was built a little church, 24 by 
40 feet which, with some additions and improvement, is 
still in use. The dedication took place Aug. 29, 1874. A 
procession was formed at Frostburg and moved along the 
National Pike, a distance of 12 miles, to the church, which 
was blessed by the V. Rev. Edward Brennan, of Cumber- 
land, assisted by the Rev. Fr. Anselm, O.M.Cap., who 
celebrated the Mass, with the Rev. Valentine Schmitt as 
Deacon, the Rev. M. J. Brennan as Subdeacon and the Rev. 
Elias B. McKenzie as Master of Ceremonies. The first 
child baptized in the new church was very appropriately 
James Lawrence Garlitz, a descendant of the pioneer, 
Christian. 

From this period the care of the mission devolved on 
the pastor of Frostburg. Father Schmitt and, after him, 
Father Clarke were the usual visitors, and later on the Rev. 
Dennis McCormack until 1900, when the care of the mis- 
sion was for a time transferred to the Rev. Thomas J. Stan- 
ton, who with the Rev. James Quinn, his assistant, looked 
after it for four or five years from Lonaconing. In 1906 
it reverted to Frostburg and Father Clarke again took up 
the charge, the actual visits being usually made by Rev. J. 
S. Cuddy, his assistant. When Fr. Clarke became incapaci- 
tated by illness from active duty and Fr. Cuddy’s time was 
taken up by work in Frostburg, the Capuchins were called 
upon for help, and finally, in 1909, they were asked by His 
Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons to assume definitely the 
care of the two missions, St. Ann’s and Grantsville, the 
Rev. Fr. Aloysius, O.M.Cap., being designated as the pas- 
tor. Ir. Aloysius was already well known to the people of 
these missions, as he was to all the people of Western . 
Maryland, and he took hold of his work with an energy 
and zeal which has produced effects that will not be for- 
gotten for many generations. From the absolutely imper- 
sonal accounts, which he gives in the little brochure from 
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which we draw all our information, we can figure out the 
pioneer work which, even now in the 2oth century, is neces- 
sary in the care of the scattered population of this moun- 
tainous region. His cheerful relation of riding 12 miles in 
the trolley from his monastery in Cumberland to Frostburg 
and then his further twelve miles over the practically un- 
cared-for National Pike in a buggy, and when that proved 
too expensive, with the mail-carrier, and then later when 
the pike became an improved state road, the efforts of his 
Cumberland friends to make it a little more comfortable 
for him by an occasional trip in their automobiles, gives us 
an insight into the actual hardships which he as well as his 
predecessors had to encounter. And when at last his 
friends provided him with a runabout Chevrolet, we still 
read of the “ tricks” which his ‘‘Cricket’’, as he called it, 
played him by landing him in the snowdrift, from which 
the farmers had to pull him with their teams, and we still 
see in the amusing narrative that there was not much joy- 
riding, but hard work and many privations, remembering 
as we should that off the state road there is still mud when 
there is not snow. Fr. Aloysius was relieved of this moun- 
tain work in 1921. He is working now as cheerfully as 
ever in other lines, at the behest of his superiors, but we 
have an idea that his heart is still in the mountains. 

We had the pleasure of making two visits to St. Ann’s 
and to Grantsville without having to encounter any of the 
hardships of the pioneers, further than the roughness of 
the Old Pike, when in 1912 we were jolted over it in a big 
touring car, and again, in 1919, when the journey, as far 
as the pike was concerned, was made more comfortable by 
the improved condition of the new state road. 


GRANTSVILLE 


Grantsville, as a town, dates back to 1832 but its history 
and traditions go back much earlier. Ridgely, a mountain 
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2617 feet above sea level about four miles from Grantsville, 
was so named from Wm. Ridgely who bought a large 
farmstead on its summit in 1814. He was a resident of 
Arnold’s Settlement and only later did some of his descend- 
ants occupy the place as a residence. Here near the home- 
stead is a cemetery, the burial place of the old families of 
the district. Eli Ridgely, a non-Catholic, married Eleanor 
Harding, a Catholic of Frederick, Md. from whom the 
Ridgeleys derived their Catholic faith. The traditions of this 
Catholic family retain the memory of Rev. James Redmond 
and the Rev. Timothy Ryan having said Mass in the old 
home, in 1820. The baptismal records of St. Patrick’s 
Church in Cumberland (then St. Mary’s) witness to the 
baptisms, at various times between 1819 and 1828, of six 
children of Eli and Eleanor Ridgely, two by Fr. Redmond 
and four by Fr. Ryan. It is at least more probable that 
these baptisms were at the home of-the parents, than that 
children three or four weeks old should have been carried 
to Cumberland. 

The same registers show the name of Mrs. Eleanor 
Ridgely on the list of Easter Communicants in 1827 and 
the name of Wm. Ridgely, her brother-in-law, a non-Cath- 
olic, as a subscriber to the “old brick church” in Cumber- 
land. Likewise, the Rev. Henry Myers records the mar- 
riage, Sept. 22, 1837, of the eldest daughter of Eli and 
Eleanor Ridgely “‘in her father’s house in the presence of 
many people ”’. 

Keyser’s Ridge is another name frequently appearing in 
the old directories. It is a lofty mountain six miles west 
of Grantsville, 2843 feet above the sea. Mr. Michael 
Knecht, still alive in 1920, at the advanced age of 83 years, 
related to Fr. Aloysius the history of his father Lawrence 
Knecht, who migrated from Bavaria to Baltimore in 1837, 
thence to Hancock, Oldtown and Accident, and finally set- 
tled, in 1846, at Keyser’s Ridge. He died in 1874 and was 
buried at Frostburg. veer: 
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We know from the history of St. Patrick’s, Cumberland, 
that the Rev. Leonard Obermyer, recognizing the presence 
of a large number of German-speaking Catholics in Western 
Maryland, engaged the Redemptorists, long before there 
was any question of their settling in Cumberland, to come 
at intervals to minister to these good people. When SS. 
Peter and Paul’s Church was built by the Redemptorists 
they continued their attention to the scattered flock in the 
mountains, and a special arrangement was made to have 
Mass every three months at the house of Lawrence Knecht. 
The Redemptorist records witness to the visits of a number 
of the fathers to the different places, as for instance, the 
visit of the Venerable John Neumann, the future saintly 
Bishop of Philadelphia, to Accident, to baptize, on Dec. 20, 
1847, an infant son of Samuel Logsdon. The Knecht house 
continued to be the centre of the mission for many years 
and there the Rev. Valentine Schmitt celebrated the requiem 
for Lawrence Knecht, in 1874. Mass was also celebrated 
from time to time in the old tavern kept by Truman Fairall, 
a non-Catholic, who gave the use of his house generously 
for that purpose. When the priest could not come, old 
Mr. Knecht gathered the children and he and his wife 
taught Sunday School. Not infrequently, too, the good 
people went to Cumberland, a distance of 30 miles, to hear 
Mass and receive the Sacraments. In later years after Mass 
was no longer said at Knechts, it was celebrated at the home 
of John Farrell, an Irishman who came to America in 1796 
and settled in the neighborhood of Grantsville. Abp. Ken- 
rick paid a visit to Grantsville, Aug. 4, 1858, and at this 
good man’s house confirmed seventeen persons whose names 
have not been recorded. 

From the time of his appointment to Frostburg, about 
1852, the Rev. Michael Slattery paid regular quarterly 
visits to Grantsville, and the pastors, his successors, have 
ever since been faithful to follow his example, saying Mass 
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at the home of the Stantons and at other places. Although 
the Redemptorists and their successors at SS. Peter and 
Paul’s, the Carmelites and the Capuchins, continued their 
occasional visits, the mission was always considered an ap- 
panage of Frostburg except for five or six years, when it 
was, like St. Ann’s, attached to Lonaconing. 

In 1891 the number of Catholics scattered through this 
district had grown to about 50 and began to debate the 
question of building a church. A lot was given by Mrs. 
Sarah Spicer, 66 feet by 165. Father Clarke began at once 
to carry out the desires of the people, and about 1894 or 
1895 a building 30 by 50 feet was ready for use. The 
church as first built lacked a proper foundation and was 
soon in bad shape. Fr. Aloysius not only remedied this 
but improved the building in other ways, adding a front 
with place for a belfry and also a sacristy, to which later 
were added rooms to serve as a rectory. Fr. Aloysius re- 
tired in 1921 but the work is still carried on by another 
Capuchin and there is talk of a railroad connection which 
will bring not only Grantsville, but the whole district, in 
closer contact with the outside world, whether for better or 
worse the future will show. 


XI. OAKLAND 
ST. PETER’S CHURCH 


Oakland owes its beginnings entirely to the railroad, the 
first house being one used as a station, in 1849. According 
to Father Stanton, a native of Oakland, the first Mass there 
was celebrated in 1849, by the Rev. William D. Parsons, 
whilst spending a two weeks’ vacation in the mountains as 
the guest of Mr. Isaac McCarthy, one of the old settlers. 
Father Parsons, a young man at that time, was ordained in 
1845, was assistant at St. Vincent’s and St. Peter’s in Bal- 
timore, and afterwards for many years spent his life as 
Chaplain to the Sisters of the Visitation at Mt. de Sales, 
Catonsville, Md., where he died in 1899. 
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Oakland did not appear in the Catholic Directory until 
1856. But it had been visited occasionally by the Rev. 
Michael Slattery from the time of his appointment to Frost- 
burg, in 1851. From the land records of Allegany County 
we learn that by a deed dated Dec. 26, 1853, a lot of ground 
in the town of Oakland, 132 feet by 100 feet, was conveyed 
by Charles W. White, Elizabeth Ann White, his wife, Wil- 
liam D. Burton and Patience Burton, his wife, “to the 
Most Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick and his successors in 
the Archiepiscopal See of Baltimore, in trust for the Roman 
Catholics, now or hereafter resident in the said town and 
its vicinity, to erect thereon and occupy a Roman Catholic 
Church, a school house for their children and a parsonage 
or dwelling house for their priest.” 

In the report rendered by Father Slattery to Archbishop 
Kenrick, in Oct. 1855, to which we have already several 
times alluded, he writes: “On the Church at Oakland, I have 
paid $50.00. The Church is not finished. It owes me 
about $250.00. We have been promised, at Swanton, a lot 
for a Church and a graveyard, by a Mr. Swann of Balti- 
more. Swanton is about midway between Bloomington and 
Oakland, on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.’ Swanton 
was one of the many places mentioned from time to time in 
the Catholic Directories as prospective missions, which did 
not develop. 

Thus we see that the building of the Church at Oakland 
was begun in 1855, and Father Slattery continued his care 
until 1860, when he removed from Frostburg to St. Joseph’s 
Church in Baltimore. His visits were made at first once a 
month on week days, later once every three months on 
Sunday and, in 1857 and 1858, on the third Sunday of 
every month. Father Stanton says that the Rev. Richard 
Brown had charge of Oakland in 1858 and that the Rev. 
M. Carney, from Mt. Savage and Rev. M. O’Reilly from 
Frostburg also visited there, but the Catholic Directories 
do not give any indications of such visits. 
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From 1859 to 1868, according to the C. D., Oakland 
was served from Cumberland, at first by the Redemptor- 
ists and, after 1866, by the Carmelite Fathers from SS, 
Peter and Paul’s Church. In 1868 it became a Mission 
of Westernport and was cared for by Rev. D. Dewulf 
and the Rev. J. O. Sullivan. They visited Oakland once 
a month and after 1877 twice a month. Rev. William 
Mahoney when assistant at Westernport also visited 
Oakland. 

The Catholic Mirror, of Aug. 17, 1867, contained a 
note that ‘‘Rev. Father Lewis of Cumberland has im- 
proved and painted the Church at Oakland, has built a 
spire and installed a bell. He has also opened a school 
which bids fair to meet with success.” 

Father Stanton relates that the Rev. Joseph A. Gallen 
became pastor in May 1878, that the people were so glad 
that they promised $100.00 a month, for the support of 
the Church and that he rented a house. He left however 
before the end of this year and his name was not record- 
ed in the Catholic Directory amongst the pastors of 
Oakland. He was afterwards assistant at St. Vincent’s 
in Baltimore and, first pastor at St. Paul’s Baltimore, 
where he died, Nov. 24, 1898. 

On Jan. 1, 1889, the Rev. Joseph M. Treuschler be- 
came pastor but his health was so bad that he remained 
only a short time and became assistant at St. Patrick’s 
in Baltimore, where he died after a few months. He 
was born in Baltimore and was ordained at Christmas 
1878, and went to Oakland immediately after his ordina- 
tion. 

In 1880, the Rev. Caspar Schmitt was made pastor at 
Oakland. He was a brother of the Rev. Valentine 
Schmitt and was ordained in 1873. After about two 
years service at Oakland he severed his connection with 
the Diocese of Baltimore and went to the west. He 
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was still living, in 1917, when his brother died in 
Washington. 

The Rev. Romanus Mattingly took charge of Oakland 
parish, Sept. 10, 1882. He acquired additional land and 
erected a residence for the pastor. Father Mattingly 
was born at Mt. Savage and after his course of study at 
Mt. St. Mary’s College and Seminary, Emmitsburg, was 
ordained in 1879. He labored in Oakland for 15 years 
and afterwards at Hancock. The later years of his life 
he spent as Chaplain to the Mission Helpers in Baltimore 
and died at St. Agnes’ Hospital, April 19, 1922. 

The Rey. Francis A. Wunnenberg succeeded Fr. Mat- 
tingly, in Sept. 1897. Born in Baltimore, after the usual 
course of study he was ordained at St. Mary’s Seminary. 
He was assistant at St. Mary’s Church in Washington 
and pastor at Hancock before going to Oakland. In 
1900 he was made pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, on the 
Belair Road, near Baltimore. In 1905 he returned to 
St. Mary’s, Washington, as pastor and died there, Jan. 11, 
IQIl. 

His successor at Oakland, the Rev. James E. Con- 
nell was born in Pittsburgh, Pa. but spent his youth in 
Cumberland, whence he went to St. Charles’ College and 
St. Mary’s Seminary and was ordained, in 1898. After 
one year’s service as assistant at Newport, Charles 
County, Md. he was sent to Oakland and remained there 
until July 1923. During these years he worked faithfully, 
and to his zealous efforts is due the erection of the fine 
Stone Church, which would be an ornament for a much 
larger place than Oakland. He is now pastor of the 
Immaculate Conception in Washington, where we trust, 
his labors will be as fruitful as they were in Oakland. 

His successor the Rev. John F. Eckenrode has begun. 
well by building a commodious parish school which shows 
every sign of being a success and a blessing to the parish. 
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It has been placed under the care of the Sisters of Mercy, 
four of whom are engaged in the work. 

In connection with Oakland, there have been several 
places mentioned from time to time in the Catholic 
Directory which have had but passing importance. 
Father Stanton mentions the Forty Water Station as 
being for a time a place where Mass was sometimes cele- 
brated, from which however all the people have moved. 
Swanton mentioned by Father Slattery was such another 
place. 

HoyeEs 


The only mission which has survived the changes of 
time, in which a church has been built is Hoyes. It has 
been known by anumber of names; the Flatwood’s set- 
tlement ; Johnstown; the Cross Roads; and under these 
different names has appeared in the Catholic Directory 
as far back as 1840, even to the prosperous days of 
the Blooming Rose. “About the year 1850 Meshack 
Browning, Dominic Mattingly and William Browning 
were appointed as Committee to collect donations and 
build a church at Flatwoods. The old St. James’ Church 
was dedicated in 1853 under the zealous pastorate of the 
Rev. William Lambert who afterwards died as pastor at 
Mason City, W. Va." At one time the income was 
about $1,000.000 a year and it was thought likely to be- 
come the residence of a priest. The removal of many 
families however caused this project to be givenup. In 
1890 anew Church was built by Father Mattingly which 
was dedicated to St. Dominic. The mission is still at- 
tended regularly from Oakland, although its importance 
as a place of residence has declined, not only on account 
of the lack of railroad accomodation but also because the 
new State Road has passed it by. 


‘Stanton, Church in W. Md., vol. i, p. 201. 
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STATISTICS. 


As Father Obermyer gave us some statistics, we may 
also be permitted to do the same so as “to exhibit at 
one view the former and present condition of the whole 
mission. ”’ 

In 1821 there were 2 churches. In 1844, 3 churches 
and 2 stations. In 1925 in the same region there are 
three churches in Cumberland alone, besides those at 
Mount Savage, Frostburg, Midland, Lonaconing, Barton, 
Westernport, Cresaptown, in Allegany County; and at 
Oakland, Avilton, Grantsville and Hoyes in Garrett 
County, 14 inall. These churches are served by 14 Dio- 
cesan priests and 7 Capuchins. There are in Cumber- 
and, 4 schools; at Frostburg, 2; at Mt. Savage, Midland, 
Westernport and Oakland, one each. These 10 schools 
are served by 7 Christian Brothers; 23 School Sisters of 
Notre Dame; 35 Ursulines; 10 Sisters of St. Joseph; 
and 4 Sisters of Mercy; in all 72 sisters and one lay 
teacher. The Capuchins have 15 Theological students 
in their Monastery and the other schools have under 
their care 2521 pupils of whom 1548 are in Cumberland. 
In addition to all this, there are 10 Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul at the Alleghany Hospital. 


WORK OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN UNITED STATES 
DIOCESES OF SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, CONTINUED 


THE arrangement of dioceses and vicariates in this section of the 
‘““Work’” of the Sisterhood, it will be observed, follows no chro- 
nological and hardly a geographical order. This is not by the 
choice or the design of the Sister compiler, but the result of diffi- 
culties and delays in gathering material, facts and later details of 
information from the various Mother Houses. The plan is to give 
each diocese a place with all available facts, later to group them ac- 
cording to time or place in ecclesiastical provinces and geograph- 
ical position, when the whole, as originally planned, may be issued, 
it is hoped, as a hand book directory, with index, to one part of the 
work of our Sisterhoods in the United States, the result of one 
hundred years of labor for Christ’s charity, mercy and peace. 

A eee eae 


VICARIATE OF NortTH CAROLINA? 


1869-1921 


The first band of Sisters that settled in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, September 20, 1869, came from Charleston, South 
Carolina, and belonged to the Congregation established by 
Bishop England.” Three Sisters comprised the foundation: 
Sister Mary Charles.Curtin, Sister Mary Baptist Sheehan, 
and Mother Augustine Kent, Superior. 

On August 28, 1872, with the consent of Rt. Rev. Patrick 
Lynch, Bishop of Charleston, and Rt. Rev. James Gibbons, 
Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina, later Archbishop and 


'Now, 1925, Diocese of Asheville. 


* Became united with the Mother McAuley Community, probably in 
1892, when the Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy (Bishop’s England’s 
foundation) in the Diocese of Savannah, Georgia, became affiliated 
w th the Sisters of Mercy Mother McAuley Community. 
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Cardinal, the Wilmington Community separated from the 
Charleston foundation and became an independent house with 
Bishop Gibbons ecclesiastical Superior. 

The first branch from the Wilmington house was opened 
at Hickory, North Carolina, January 6, 1880. Here a 
boarding school for young ladies was established. On ac- 
count of the scarcity of priests the Sisters were often left 
without Mass on Sunday. Acting on the advice of Rt. Rev, 
H. P. Northrop, then Vicar Apostolic, the Sisters removed to 
Asheville, N. C. This move was unfortunate. Catholics 
were few, and anti-Catholic hatred rampant. These facts 
made Asheville an undesirable location for a Convent. Ac- 
cordingly, the Sisters returned to their Mother House in 
Wilmington. On November 25, 1900, the Sisters returned 
to Asheville and opened a Sanitarium for tuberculosis 
patients. 

Catholic Directory of 1881 gives the following notice of 
the work of the Sisters in North Carolina: 

Vicariate Apostolic of North Carolina. 

Academy of the Incarnation and St. Peter’s Female 
Parochial School. 

Mount St. Joseph’s. 

Female Academy of the Blue Ridge, Hickory, Catawba 
Co., 

Board and tuition in this mountain School, $13 a month. 

On August 27, 1887, a convent was opened in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, from the Mother House in- Wilmington. 
Here the Sisters opened a parochial school. The Catholic 
Directory, 1888, mentions the work of the Sisters of Mercy 
as follows: 

Charlotte,—Academy of Immaculate Conception. 

Hickory,—Catawba Co., Mt. St. Joseph’s Female Academy. 

Wilmington,—Academy of the Incarnation. 

St. Mary’s Parochial School. 
St. Thomas’ Parochial School. 
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An Orphanage for Boys was opened at Nazareth, North 
Carolina, September 8, 1889. The Catholic Directory, 
(1889) lists a school, St. Joseph’s, in Asheville, and a colored 
Catholic school in Wilmington. In 1891, the same Directory 
records a parochial school in Newberne, and in 1892, we find 
listed separate schools for white and colored children. 

On September 1, 1892, Sacred Heart Convent and Acad- 
emy were opened in Belmont. Two years later, September 
I, an Orphanage for Girls was established in Belmont. 

The Catholic Directory of 1896 mentions the following 
institutions in charge of the Sisters :— 

Sacred Heart Convent, Belmont, N.C. 

Founded in 1869 by Sisters from Charleston, S. C. 

The Sisters conduct establishments in the diocese of 
Charleston. 

Sisters, 19; Novices, 2; Pupils, 180. 

During the next decade three houses were established. 
Mercy Hospital, Charlotte, February 26, 1906: A Training 
School for Nurses and a Nurses’ Home were also opened. 
Sacred Heart Convent and School were opened in Salisbury, 
September, 1910. St. Leo’s Preparatory School for Boys 
was opened in Belmont, September, 1910. 

In 1916, the following notice of the work of the Sisters 
appeared in The San Francisco Monitor. 

Sacred Heart Convent of Mercy, Belmont, N. C. 
Motherhouse and Novitiate. The Sisters conduct es- 
tablishments in the vicariate of North Carolina. Sisters, 
40; novices, 3; postulants, 2; pupils, 500; College, 1; 
hospitals, 2; Orphan Asylums, 2; parochial schools, 4: 
school for small boys, 1; Industrial Schools, 1. 

In 1921, the Sisters of Mercy in North Carolina had charge 
of the following institutions : 
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Belmont 
Institutions 


Sacret Heart Convent, Mother House and 
Novitiate. 


pacredsLicartentcadem vines... facM Nec Ltae Son 
St. Ann’s Orphanage and Industrial School for 


Farsi ee a wa 


Sta Josephs Sanitariumetses) 405s. ben oe 


Charlotte 


St. Peter’s School, Parochial High School, Ele- 
maetitar ya Grades; TOssiy us) osu et Ges Ne: ke 
Mercy Hospital, Training School for Nurses. 


Salisbury 
Sacred Heart School, Elementary Grades, 5... 
Wilmington 
St. Mary’s School, Parochial High School, Ele- 
Mentatys Grades elO eee ten tk eetad ia cee 
Nazareth 
Orphanage, Industrial School for Boys ... . 


Number of Sisters in Community ..... 
Number of Parochial Schools. ...... 
Number of Academies .......... 
Number of Sister-Teachers ---..... 
Number of Pupils including Orphans . . .- 
INtHIber Ol LiOSpitalse vs," \.teu aeetenieh eels 
Number of Institutional Schools ..... 


Teachers 


Est., 4 


257 


Pupils 


60 
29 


4I 


Patients, 200 


DIocEsE OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


1869-1921 


Rel., 5 125 

Rel.5.3 39 
149 

Rel., 5 25 

5 ce 6 Gs Se 

Gen ie 3 

oP eces I 

ee 22 

ees es 468 

hans i 

arate 3 


On October 2, 1869, a Community of Sisters under Mother 
Ignatius Walker, from the Mother House of the Sisters of 
Mercy in St. Louis, Missouri, opened a Convent and School 


in Louisville. 


The Catholic Directory, 1871, gives notice of the work of 


these Sisters as follows: 
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Diocese of Loutsuille. 

Mater Misericordia Hospital for Marines. Private 
patients received into the Hospital. The sick and dying 
visited in their own homes. Sisters have charge of 
Cathedral Parochial School* St. Patrick’s Parochial 
School. 


Seven years later, 1878, the Catholic Directory chronicles : 
Mother House of the Sisters of Mercy, St. Catherine’s 
Convent of Mercy, Novitiate on the Newburg Road. 
They conduct: Cathedral Parochial Schools. St. Pat- 
rick’s Parochial School. Night-school for Young 
Ladies, Boarding House for Young Girls, Mount St. 
Mary’s Academy and Boarding School, Barrett Avenue, 
St. Agnes’ Parochial School, Newburg road, The United 
States Marine Hospital. The Sisters also visit the 
prisons, and the sick and dying poor in their own homes. 
The Catholic Directory of 1889 mentions the work otf 
the Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of Louisville as follows: ° 
St. Catharine’s Academy. St. Catharine’s Night 
School, St. Stanislaus’ School for small boys. 


Parochial Schools 
Cathedral, Sisters of Mercy,’ St. Francis of Assisi, 
Boys and Girls, St. Patrick’s, Girls, Home for Young 
Ladies engaged in Business in the city, also a Night 
School. z 
In 1892, the Directory records St. Paul’s Parochial School. 


This school is conducted by a Community of Sisters of Mercy, a 
branch of St. Catherine’s Convent, Louisville, Kentucky. Catholic 
Directories from 1888-1895 give notice of a Parochial School in charge 
of Sisters of Mercy in Delaware, Ohio. This School at present, 1921, 
is in charge of Franciscan Sisters. Evidently the Sisters of Mercy had 
been withdrawn. 


2Two Xaverian Brothers are also listed. 
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The status of Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of Louisville, 
Kentucky, as given in the Catholic Directory, 1921, is as 


follows: 


Louisville 
Institutions Teachers 
St. Catherine’s Convent and Novitiate, Visita- 
tion Home for Working Girls, Sacred Heart 
Home. 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, High School, 

Elementary Grades, 8. . . oy sewn Nelson Estee 
Assumption School, Elementary Grades, 8. . Rel., Est., 2 
St. Charles Borromeo’s School, Elementary 

Gradesperin «. 3 Melee stoans 
Holy Cross School, Pe Geudea: Stems els. Estos 7 
St. Mary Magdalen’s School, pret 


GTAMESH OL erate tere ent ere eleeniusts,, 3 
Our Lady’s School, Elementary ‘Grades;'8 Peegely ests, 4 
St. Paul’s School, Elementary Grades, 8. . . Rel., Est., 2 


St. William’s School, Elementary Grades, 8. Rel., Est., 4 
St. John’s School, Elementary Grades, 8 . . Rel., Est., 4 
Columbus, Ohio 


Holy Family School, Parochial High School, 
Commercial High School, Elementary 


Grades) Sion ea ee ; ie Rela: 10 
Number of Sistersin Community ..... SEs, 
Number of Parochial Schools, including Holy 

Family School, Columbus, Ohio....... 
NumiberroicA cademies ctmetevee moans tasers 
INimiber or sister-Leachers a tees. eo Est., 
INGiiber Of tipilSts seen ees Geen Est. 


Pupils 


Est., 00 
Dey - 2/ 


Est., 335 
Est., 341 


Stones 
Est., 199 
Est., 50 
Est., 150 
Est., 123 


388 


DIOCESES OF THE MIpDLE-WEsT AND SOUTHWEST 


DIOCESE OF TOLEDO 
IQI2-1921 


In April, 1912, three Sisters from the Mother House of 
tthe Sisters of Mercy, Grand Rapids, opened a Convent and 
Hospital in Tiffin, Ohio, in accordance with the wish of Right 
Reverend Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of the Diocese of Toledo. 
The little Community comprised Sister Mary de Chantal 
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Lyons, Sister Mary Andrew McMullen, and Sister Mary 
Bernardine McMullen, Superior. This was the first Com- 
munity of Sisters of Mercy in the diocese. 

The first activity of tthe Sisters in Tiffin was the opening 
of Mercy Hospital. This Hospital had a capacity of about 
25 beds. During the following year, 1913, a new Hospital 
was erected. This became the headquarters of the Sisters 
of Mercy in the Diocese of Toledo. 

In tthe same year, 1913, the Sisters were invited to take 
charge of St. Ann’s School, Fremont, Ohio. In Toledo, 1913, 
a Home for Working Girls was established. In the follow- 
ing year, 1914, the Sisters assumed charge of St. Thomos’ 
School, Toledo. In this City a hospital with a capacity of 
75 beds, was opened in 1918. The Mother House and 
Novitiate were now transferred from Tiffin to the Mercy 
Hospital, Toledo. During this year, 1918, St. Rita’s Hos- 
pital was opened in Lima, Ohio. This Hospital has a 
capacity of about 55 beds. : 

The status of the Sisters of Mercy in tthe Diocese of 
Toledo, Ohio, is: 


Toledo 
Institutions Teachers Pupils 
Mercy Hospital, Mother House and Novitiate. 
St. Thomas’ School, Elementary Grades, 8. . Rel., 4 220 
Fremont 
St. Ann’s School, Parochial High School, Ele- 
Mentaty, GLadesy O) ose |<) epee) ellwneinel cls Rel., Est., 2 25 
Rel., Est., 5 160 
Lima 
St. Rita’s Hospital. 
Tiffin 
Mercy Hospital. 
Number of Sisters in Community. ..... Sete ews 
Number of Parochial Schools ....... pitts 2 
Number of High Schools. ..... SP RMR RNS haar»: I 
Number-of;flospitals 55.0296 8) ks ee 3 
Nib eG siRNAs Gay 5 GoGo 6 4 6 Go 6 II 


Number ob Pupilswestec see ee ne re 405 
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Diocese OF Peorta, ILLINots 
1877-1921 

On August 20, 1859, a branch community of the Mother 
House, St. Francis Xavier, Chicago, arrived in Ottawa, 
Illinois, to open schools and to establish other works of mercy. 
This Convent remained a branch house until 1866, when, 
because of its distance from the Mother House it was made 
an independent foundation. 

In the Catholic Directories of 1860-1861, we find listed 
with the Chicago Community, “ St. Joseph’s School, Ottawa, 
pupils, 100.” In the Catholic Directory of 1866 there is 
listed with the Chicago Community an Academy, “ St. Fran- 
cis’ Xavier's, Ottawa, boarders, 30; day-scholars, 100.” In 
1866, we find in the above-mentioned Directory: “ Parochial 
School, Ottawa, for boys and girls, pupils, 160; St. Joseph’s 
Orphan Asylum, Ottawa.” In 1884, St. Columba’s, Ottawa, 
vs listed as having 350 pupils; Immaculate Conception, 
Lacon, 80 pupils. 

In the Catholic Directory, 1885, Ottawa is listed in the 
Diocese of Peoria. Here we find a school with 100 pupils 
on roll in Mendota, another in Streator, with 350 pupils re- 
corded. In 1892 Catholic Directory, there is listed a paro- 
chial school in Ivesdale.* 

In 1896, notice of the work of the Sisters of Mercy in the 
Diocese of Peoria is as follows: 


Convent of Mercy, Ottawa, Illinois. Founded from 
St Francis Xavier’s Convent, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 20, 
1859. The Sisters have Branch houses at Streator, 
Lacon, and Mendota. 

In 1916, the Sisters had in Community, 70 sisters, and 
branch houses at Seneca, Ohio, and Streator, Illinois. The 
status of the Community in 1921 is as follows: 

1This school is at present, 1921, in charge of four Sisters of St. 
Benedict. 
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Ottawa 
Institutions Teachers Pupils 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Mother House and 
Novitiate. 

St. Francis Xavier Academy ....-.-- - Rel., Est., 5 110 
St. Columba’s School, Elementary Grades ,8. Rel., Est., 8 Est., 350 
Ohio 

Immaculate Conception School, Elementary 
(enelapve oO Ar Gate) bee OO Ae pm OB Reels SHsts43) ee aust..ecOr 
Seneca 


St. Patrick’s School, Elementary Grades, 8 - Rel., Est.,3 Est., 78 


Streator 
Immaculate Conception School, Elementary 
Gradeseey wk rates lento ae aioe car orrc tapi Rel., Est.,6 Est., 210 
Number of Sisters in Community. ....... Pe; 
Namber oi Parochial Schoolssy<csn-p cue ae eieaie 4 
INMimMber Ole Acad CIies Maton ite linicl ems irentc™ Valter I 
Number of Sister-Teachers. . ........2. FSts5 5 25 
Number of Ptipilo sccm aciie) teenie) (oie restarts cane Est., 831 


DI0cESE OF ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
IQITI-I92I 


In compliance with the request of Rt. Rev. P. J. Muldoon, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Rockford, a Community of six 
Sisters of Mercy, Mother Mary Magdalene Bennett, Super- 
lor, came to Aurora, Illinois, from their Mother House in 
Council Bluffs, lowa, March, tort. 

A small frame house on North Lake Street was secured 
fora Convent. A brick building on West Park Avenue was 
purchased and here the Sisters opened a hospital, March 109, 
1911. In order to increase hospital capacity a building on 
the corner of West Park Avenue and North Lake Street was 
bought and remodeled for hospital purposes. One floor of 
this building was utilized as a Home for the Aged. About 
this time the Convent was enlarged, and a Sanitarium for 
Women was opened. 

In 1912, a farm of 160 acresi in the Fox River Valley, 
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about two miles from the ‘hospital, was purchased by the 
Sisters and called Mercyville. In a building that stood on 
the premises a Sanitarium for Women was opened in 1917. 
Important improvements were made, and in 1919, the 
patients were removed from the Convent annex in Aurora 
to Mercyville. Meantime, 1914 a Home for Girls, St. 
Catherine’s was established in Galena Boulevard, Aurora. 

When the Sanitarium was removed to Mercyville in 1919, 
St, Catherine’s Home for Girls was transferred to the Con- 
vent Annex. 

During the epidemic of 1918-19109, one floor in St. Joseph’s 
Hospital was reserved for Influenza patients. The Sisters 
cared for the patients who could not be accommodated in 
the hospital, in their own homes. 

Although the Sisters of Mercy have been in Aurora only 
ten years (I9QII-1921) their works of charity serve as an 
index to their lives of religious zeal. 

Institutions* in charge of the Sisters of Mercy in the 
Diocese of Rockford, 1921. 


Aurora 


Mother House and Novitiate, 185 N. Lake Street. 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, 35 West Park Avenue. 
Nurses Training School, St. Catherine’s Home for Girls, Home for 


the Aged. 
Mercyville 


Mercyville Sanitarium. 
Number of Sisters in the Community ....- - sani 40 


1The Sisters have charge of St. Mary’s Hospital, De Kalb, Illinois, 
opened October 12, 1922. 
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DIOCESE OF DETROIT 
1873-1882 


DIOCESE OF GRAND RAPIDS 
1882-1921 


Four Sisters of Mercy came to'Grand Rapids in the Diocese 
of Detroit,t Michigan, September 24, 1873, from the Con- 
vent of St. Francis of Assisium, the Mother House of the 
Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of Brooklyn, New York, to 
open schools and to establish works of charity peculiar to 
their Institute, at the request of Right Reverend C. H. Bor- 
gess, Bishop of Detroit. 

The Community comprised Sister M. Agnes Boland, Sister 
M. Stanislaus, Sister M. Cecelia Knight, and Sister M. 
Joseph Lynch, Superior.’ 

A week after their arrival the Sisters opened school in a 
barn which had been converted into two rooms for school 
purposes. Here the Sisters taught until the new building, 
combination church and school, was completed, September, 
1874. Their next undertaking was the organization of 
societies for the young people of the parish. They were also 
invited to take charge of the circulating library, a medium 
through which much good was accomplished. Classes in 
music, both vocal and instrumental, were organized. Lessons 
in sewing, Irish point lace, and in wax-work were arranged 
for the evening and on Saturday. The visitations of the sick 
and the poor were made daily after school hours, and on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

1Diocese of Detroit erected March 8,1838. Diocese of Grand Rapids 
created May 12, 1882. 


2 One of the band of Sisters sent from the Convent of Mercy, Kinsale, 
Ireland, to nurse the cholera patients in the Crimean War, 1854. At 
the close of the war Mother Joseph came to Brooklyn, New York, in 
response to an appeal for Sisters from the Superior of the Brooklyn 
Community. When a request for Sisters came from Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Mother Joseph was among the first to volunteer. 
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The first ceremony of religious reception and profession 
took place June 9, 1875. Sister M. Agnes Boland, a novice 
who came from Brooklyn with the first band, made her vows, 
and two postulants received the habit and veil of the Institute. 

At this time the need of ai hospital in Big Rapids for the 
men employed in the lumbering districts was evident to the 
Reverend Andrew Herstret of the Order of Precious Blood, 
and pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Big Rapids. Accordingly, 
he applied to Bishop Borgess for Sisters who would assume 
the responsibility of the erection and management of a hos- 
pital. In response to the Bishop’s wish the Sisters under- 
took tthe erection and management of the hospital. The 
Mother House was transferred from Grand Rapids to Big 
Rapids, October, 1878. 

The Sisters on their arrival in Big Rapids opened St. 
Mary’s School, and took the first step in the collection of 
funds for the proposed hospital. Work on the building was 
begun in 1879, and in November of the same year it was 
ready for patients. During the first four years over 2,000 
patients were cared for. 

The Community met with a great financial loss in Decem- 
ber, 1884+ when the hospital and adjoining buildings were 
destroyed by fire. The insurance, $5,000 and a gift of $5,000 
from the people of the City, helped in the erection and equip- 
ment of a more modern structure. This hospital was ex- 
clusively for lumbermen, until 1890 when women patients 
were admitted. On April 21, 1908, the hospital was again 
destroyed by fire. The Northern Hotel, a large building, but 
unfitted for hospital purposes, was the only available shelter 
for the Sisters to bring the patients. Here ithe Sisters cared 
for the sick until 1919 when the hospital was again burned 
to the ground. This third great loss by fire proved the in- 
expediency of building in a locality where there was no fire 
protection. 


1Other Convent Records give December 22, 1881. 
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Meantime, 1887, the Sisters were asked to assume charge 
of St. Mary’s School, Manistee. Three years later, 1890, 
St. Mary’s School, Bay City, was opened, and the Mercy 
Hospital at Manistee was established. This hospital was the 
gift of John Canfield, a pioneer and leading manufacturer of 
Manistee. The building was blessed January 8, 1890, by 
Right Reverend H. J. Richter, then Bishop of the Diocese of 
Grand Rapids. Tie location of this hospital or sanitarium 
proved of great advantage in the treatment of rheumatism 
by the use of salt and mineral baths which were introduced 
in I9IO. 

In 1888, application was made at the Mother House in Big. 
Rapids, for Sisters to take charge of a mission in the Diocese 
of Los Angeles, California. Mother Bonaventure Fox with 
one companion, a postulant, Julia Coe, later Sister M. Philo- 
mena, started for the California mission. This foundation 
was later transferred from Salinas, California, to San Diego, 
California.* 

From 1891-1906, the Sisters assumed charge of seventeen 
institutions. In September, 1891, St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Grand Rapids, was established, and St. Simon's school, Lud- 
ington, was opened. Visitation School, Bay ‘City, opened in 
1892; in 1893, St. Patrick’s School, Parnell, was organized. 
On September 24, 1899, Mercy Hospital, Bay City, was 
opened in the “ Bradley Residence” purchased for hospital 
purposes. Three additions were made to this building in 
1904, 1911, and 1918, respectively. To defray expenses of 
the third addition, the people of Bay City presented the Sisters 
with a gift of $20,720, December 24, 1919. St. Charles 
School, Cheboygan was opened in 1900. Three years later, 
March, 1903, Mercy Hospital, Muskegon, was opened in the 
Mason Building, located on Jefferson Street. This property 
was purchased by Rev. T. L, Whalen, pastor of St. Mary’s 


'See Records, Vol. XXXIV. The Work of the Sisters of Mercy in 
United States, pp. 145-146. 
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Church, from whom the Sisters bought it for $9,201.80. 
Important additions were made from time to time to accom- 
modate the number of patients who sought admission. In 
1904, St. Michael’s School, Remus, was opened; in 1906, 
Immaculate Conception School, Traverse City, was estab- 
lished. 

On January 6, 1908, was opened Mercy Hospital, Cadillac. 
This hospital was erected by Delos F. Diggins, and at his 
own request called Mercy Hospital. It was blessed by Right 
Reverend N. J. Richter, January 21, 1908. This year, 1908, 
Holy Name School, Grand Rapids, was established. In 1910 
St. Ann’s School, Cadillac, was opened. The following 
year, I911, St. Andrew’s School, Saginaw, and Mercy Hos- 
pital, Grayling, were established. The Hospital was erected 
by lumbermen of northern Michigan through the efforts of 
Rasmus Hanson. The deed of the property was given to the 
Sister in April, 1911. The building was blessed by Right 
Reverend M. J. Richter, Bishop of Grand Rapids, May 16, 
roti. St. Michael’s school, Muskegon, St. Mary’s School, 
Cheboygan, and St. Francis Xavier’s School, Grand Rapids 
were opened in 1913, 1914, and 1914, respectively. 

Nine schools were opened from 1914-1921: 

Nine schools were opened from 1914-1921: 1915, Holy 
Trinity, Bay City; 1917, St. Michael’s School, Penconning; 
1917, St. Mary’s School, Hemlock; 1918, Sacred Heart 
School, Gladwin; 1918, St. Charles School, Greenville; 1919, 
St. Patrick’s School, Girand Haven; 1919, St. Casimir’s 
School, Posen; 1920, St. Jean Baptist School, Muskegon; 
1921, St. Ignatius School, Roger City. 

Meantime the rapid increase in members of this Com- 
munity made it necessary to provide larger accommodations. : 
The Harrison property on Bridge Street seemed the most 
expedient, and this the Sisters purchased January 10, 1914, 
for $21,000. On this property stood the Harrison Home- 
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stead, a residence of twenty rooms which was remodeled by 
the addition of a splendid annex 54 x 70 feet. The Convent 
was blessed and placed under the patronage of Our Lady of 
Mercy under the title “ Mount Mercy.” On July 14, 1914, 
the Mother House was transferred from Big Rapids where 
it had been located for thirty-six years, to Mount Mercy, 
Grand Rapids. Here the Sisters opened an Academy in 1918. 
In the year following, the Academy was placed on the list of 
first, class schools by the University of Michigan. 

The opening of the Academy and the continued increase 
in Community membership called for a larger building. 
Within two years plans for a fire-proof building were pro- 
jected and work begun. On July 1, 1917, the corner-stone 
of the new building was laid by Right Reverend M. J. Gal- 
lagher, Bishop of tthe Diocese of Grand Rapids. 

In the autumn of 1919, the remainder of the Harrison 
Estate (twenty-one and one-half acres) was purchased by 
the Sisters. An important addition to the new convent was 
completed in 1921. This facilitated matters in solving the 
accommodation problem both for the Community and the 
Academy. 

The Sisters of Mercy during the forty-eight years,* (1873- 
1921) of residence in the State of Michigan have endeavored 
to so equip themselves that their work in the schools and hos- 
pitals should be productive of the best results; and there is 
no surer index to the self-sacrifice, the courage, the atttain- 
ment of purpose throughout trials and hardships, than the 
twenty-seven * schools, and the six hospitals over which the 
Sisters have charge. 

1The Sisters celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their coming to 
Michigan in 1923. 


*In 1922, the Sisters opened a school, St. Brigid, Midvale, and in 
1923, St. Francis de Sales School, Holland, was opened. 
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STATUS OF SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE DrocEsE OF GRAND RapPIDs, 1921 


Grand Rapids 
Institutions 

Mount Mercy, 1425 Bridge St., Mother House, 
Novitiate, Normal Training School. A ffili- 
ated with State University. 

Mount Mercy Academy, High School, Com- 
mercial High School, Elementary. Affli- 
ated with State University....... iced 

St. Francis Xavier School, Elementary, 
TAGES SMCs hee OL maa ee ok meee nn 

Holy Name School, Elementary Grades, 8. . 


Bay City 
Holy Trinity School, Elementary Grades, 8 . 


Se. eee one Elementary, High School, 
Gra Gdesera patch shoe SOE ees rh eae ae 


Visitation School, Elementary, High School, 

(GEA eSee TOs enc chat te nase see ees eine 
Big Rapids 

St. Mary’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8. . 

Cadillac 

St. Ann’s School, Elementary, Grades, 9.. . 
Cheboygan 

St. Charles School, Elementary, Grades, 8. . 

St. Mary’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8. . 


Gladwin 
Sacred Heart School, Elementary, High 
School Grades. 0.) 0. eaeaien nes ts 
Grand Haven 
St. Patrick’s School, Elementary, Grades, 9. 


Greenville 
St. Charles’ School, Elementary, Grades, 8 . 
FHlemlock 
St. Mary’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8. . 
Ludington 
St. Simon’s School, Elementary, High 
School, Grades, 12... -++++-> Shee xe 
Remus 


St. Michael’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8. 


Teachers 


Rebs 
Rel., 6 
Reins 
Rel., 13 
Rel., 11 
Rel., 5 
Rel., 5 
Rel., 4 
Rel., 5 
Rel., 4 
Rel., 5 
Relea .3 
Rel., 5 
Rel., 13 
Ios S} 


Pupils 


125 


225 
184 


110 
410 


450 


100 


165 


131 
175 


83 


118 


39 


Ior 


336 


100 
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Rogers 
St. Ignatius School, Elementary, Grades, 8 . 
Saginaw 
St. Andrew’s School, Elementary, High 
Schoot, Gradeswi2' setae ene ree 
Traverse City 
Immaculate Conception School, Elementary, 
GtadeS 2 Oke ate oars men hes, Sue emia 
Grand Rapids 
St. Mary’s Hospital, 300 Cherry Street, Train- 
bakes So exovessioye NESS 6G o Gog 0 oo oc 
Bay City 
Mercy Hospital, 309 Howard Street, Training 


School for Nurses. 
Cadillac 


Mercy Hospital, Training School for Nurses. 
Grayling 
Mercy Hospital, Training School for Nurses. 
Manistee 
Guardian Angel’s School, Elementary, 
Gradess 6 S.c san ance see ene ae 
St. Joseph’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8 . 
St. Mary’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8. . 
Metz 


St. Dominic’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8. 


Muskegon 
St. John the Baptist’s School, pe 
Grades: Sings sak wonincd Sc e mee 
St. Michael’s School, Elementary, Gaiee. 'g. 
* Parnell 
St. Patrick’s School, Elementary, High 
SchooleGrades. 12 = eee eae 
Pinconning 
St. Michael’s School, Elementary, oi 
School, Grades, 10 . 
Posen 
St. Casimir’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8. 


Patients 2424 


Rel, 
Rel., 


Rel., 


Rel., 


Rel., 


Ok 


302 


96 


175 
463 


II4 


235 


233 
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Manistee 
Mercy Hospital and Sanitarium, 13th and Vine 
Streets, Training School for Nurses. 
Mercy Hospital, 269 Jefferson Street, Train- 
ing School for Nurses. 


Number of Sisters in Community.......... 205 
Number OF oicster- teachers JS 565. oo. Sk 173 
Regie ber O68 Parochial QehGols. vie 0. ce ws ea 27 
NAMM EIZONET OH SCHOOIS Wie iat. bs re athe So vite, 5 6 
UI DeRTO IEA Cad GIICSRMNM aust Wie ths hs ea sok I 
Nii pet, Ole Hpi Seto oes teen pe ete Pi os. Te 5026 
Number ol tl ospttalgu sans seer ee Bon sos. cs 6 


VICARIATE OF NEBRASKA 2 
1864-1885 


DIOCESE OF OMAHA 
1885-1921 


In 1864, October 21, Mother Mary Ignatius Lynch, with 
six companions from their Mother House in Manchester, 
arrived in Omaha to open schools and organize other works 
of Mercy and charity, having been invited by Right Reverend 
James Miles O’Gorman, Vicar Apostolic of Nebraska. 

Their first home was a three-story brick building on what 
is now Twenty-fourth Street and St. Mary’s Avenue. The 
house was destitute of furniture save a stove and a piano, 
the latter having served as an altar on which the bishop offered 
the tholy sacrifice of the Mass on the morning after their ar- 
rival. Beds had been ordered but had not yet arrived. Con- 
sequently, the Sisters were obliged to sleep on the floor. 

A private school was opened immediately with two pupils 
in attendance. A music class was organized, the revenue of 
which was the main support the Sisters had for some years. 

A parish school, Holy Angels, was opened in the old church 
on Eighth Street. This was some distance from the Con- 


1 Erected a Vicariate Apostolic, January 6, 1857. Established a Dio- 
cese, October 2, 1885. 
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vent, and, in the beginning, the Sisters were obliged to walk 
to and from School. Later, the people of St. Philomena’s 
parish bought a horse and buggy, the latter being called the 
“ Black Maria ”’, to convey the Sisters to and from school. 

The visitation of the sick and poor in the parish, and pris- 
oners in jail was begun immediately, 

The following notice of the work of the Sisters of Mercy 
appears in the Catholic Directory, 1868: 

Academy of Mt. St. Mary’s Omaha. Day Schools 
at Omaha; boys under direction of Pastor; girls under 
the Sisters of Mercy. 

Holy Angels’ School continued to grow and in September, 
1877, there were 165 pupils on record. At the end of six 
weeks over two hundred were in attendance. The Sisters 
were obliged to convert their dining-room and parlor into 
classrooms. Sixty small boys attended class here. As the 
school continued to grow, it was necessary to provide larger 
accommodations. Accordingly, the Lindel Hotel on Ninth 
and Harney Streets was rented and converted into two class- 
rooms with two Sisters in charge. 

The School continued to increase in numbers until the 
Bishop (O’Connor) requested the President of Creighton 
College to open a Preparatory School for boys. This school 
was filled to capacity with boys from nine to thirteen years 
of age. 

Holy Angels’ School continued until 1882 when the Bur- 
lington Railroad Company wanted the land on which tthe 
school stood. Negotiations between the Bishop (O’Connor) 
and the Company ended in the sale of the land for a consider- 
able sum of money. The Company began operations imme- 
diately. Chinese were brought to build the railroad. On the 
day they were expected, the city workmen organized and 
marched to the school, carrying clubs, guns, and pistols ready 
to prevent the Chinese from getting off the train. A riot 
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followed. Soldiers from Fort Omaha arrived and took pos- 
session of the school.* 

Three rooms in the Convent were fitted up to accommodate 
the children from Holy Angels’ School. Because of the 
distance from North and East Omaha, many of the children 
ceased to attend. The Bishop immediately drew up plans for 
the erection of a school near the Cathedral. This school was 
one of the finest in the State. 

Meantime ground was purchased on Eighteenth and Cass 
Streets for the erection of an Academy. This building was 
completed and the Academy, St. Catherine’s was opened 
September 24, 1877. 

The Directress of the Academy, Sister Marie Madeline 
Mattee was a French Sister, a member of the Philadelphia 
Sisters of Mercy, whom Mother Patricia Waldron had sent 
to Omaha to help in the work of organization. Classes were 
also organized in the novitiate and the Bishop secured a 
teacher from St. Louis to instruct the novices in secular 
branches. The Bishop himself taught History and English 
in the Novitiate. 

The following notice of St. Catherine’s Academy appears 
in the Catholic Directory, 1878: 

Vicariate Apostolic of Nebraska. St. Catherine’s 
Academy, Eighteenth and Cass Streets. This institu- 
tion was built last summer at a cost of about $20,000. 
Select Day-school. Parochial Schools (St. Philomena’s) 
Daily attendance 150. Academy of Sisters of Mercy, 
Helena, Montana Territory. The Sisters conduct both 
boarding and day schools. A hospital and insane 
asylum, Helena, iis also in charge of Sisters of Mercy.’ 

In 1870, two children were brought to the Convent by their 

1Holy Angels’ School is listed in the Catholic Directory, 1921, in 
charge of Dominican Sisters. 


2No institutions in charge of Sisters of Mercy are recorded in Cath- 
olic Directory in 1921. 
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- father who had come from South Dakota to place his mother- 
less children in the care of tthe Sisters. This was the be- 
ginning of the Orphanage. A frame building was erected 
in the rear of the Convent by Bishop O’Connor. A subscrip- 
tion was opened by Mr. Miles, a banker in Omaha, with 
$2,000 for the purchase of land whereon a new orphanage 
could be erected. Land was purchased and exchanged for 
church property which was later exchanged for land owned 
by Mr. Benson. Later, Mr. Benson and Mr. Miles each 
donated an acre, making in all ten acres for the orphanage. 

Plans were projected and work begun. The cornerstone 
was laid September, 1890. Rev. Father McCarthy, formerly 
rector of the Cathedral, officiated. 

About this time the Sisters were involved in a great finan- 
cial embarrassment. Mr. Miles, who superintended the col- 
lecting of subscriptions for the orphanage, died, and subse- 
quently this bank failed. The orphanage was half built. 
Times were hard and the people found it difficult to pay the 
amount promised. Finally the Superior * succeeded in bor- 
rowing 240,000 from a Boston Company. The orphanage 
was completed, blessed, and given the name, St. James. 

Meantime, at the request of Rt. Rev. Martin Marty, 
Bishop of Sioux Falls, for Sisters to open a school for Indians 
in his diocese, five Sisters left St. Mary’s, Omaha, for Yank- 
ton, South Dakota, August 18,1878. The Sisters who com- 
prised the colony were: Sister M. Gabriel, Sister M. Frances, 
Sister M. Genevieve, Mother M. de Sales and Mother M. 
Ignatius.” 

In September, 1870, the Sisters assumed charge of a school 
in St. Wencelaus’ parish. The school opened in a two-room 


' Mother Pierre. 


* This school is in charge of the Benedictine Nuns at present (1921). 
The Sisters of Mercy are not listed in the Catholic Directories at Yank- 
ton after 1883. The Directory of 1886 gives an Indian Industrial School 
at Yankton with 75 boys in attendance under three Lay teachers. 
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basement; eighty pupils enrolled tthe first day. The Sisters 
were obliged to walk from St. Mary’s Twenty-fourth Street 
to Thirteenth and Williams Avenue. The hardships endured 
going to and from this school cannot be described. 

St. Patrick’s School opened in the church, September 3, 
1883, with two Sisters in charge. Later, a third Sister 
taught in the Sacristy. When the church was remodeled, 
rooms were added for school purposes. This has been the 
Preparatory School for St. Catherine’s Academy, the present 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, and Creighton University. 

In September, 1881, the Sisters took charge of Holy 
Family School which opened in a private dwelling near the 
Church. 

The Directory of 1885 mentions the following institutions 
in charge of the Sisters of Mercy: 

St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum * 

St. Philomena’s Parish School, pupils, 240 
Holy Family Parish School, pupils, 200 
St. Wencelaus’ Parish School. 

We find in tthe Catholic Directory, 1896, the following 
notice : 

Mercy Convent, 1424 Castellar Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska. Mother M. Leo, Superior. Founded Octo- 
ber 21, 1864. The Sisters conduct establishments in 
the diocese of Omaha. Sisters, 67; Orphans, 115; 
Pupils, goo. 

The Sisters of Mercy have been in Omaha fifty-seven years. 
During that time they have endeavored to equip themselves 
mentally and spiritually for the work of education. Their 
schools are abreast of the best in the State. Visitations to 
the sick in ‘their homes and to prisoners in jail have never been 
neglected. 

Status of the Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of Omaha 
1921: 

1 Evidently St. James. 
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Omaha 
Institutions Teachers Pupils 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Religious Novitiate, 
Normal Training School, High School, 
Commercial High Scoool. Affiliated with 


Catholic University and State University. - Rel., 11 104 
St. Berchman’s Academy, High School, Ele- 

Mmefitatyaaneeoue sel, ist, 13 eH St-s8150 
St. Agnes’ School, Rice Grades) 8. : Releees 202 
Assumption School, Elementary, Grades, 8. . Rel., 4, Ta 2 300 
St. Bernard’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8 Rel., 4 169 
Holy Family School, Elementary, Grades, 8 Rel., 4 100 
St. John’s School, High School. Affiliated with 

State University, Elementary, Grades, 12. Rel., 13, Laytr 476 
St. Patrick’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8. Rel., 4 145 
St. Peter’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8. . Rel., 4 168 
St. Philomena’s School, Elementary, 

GradeS 48 fiaasi aa see cs caer ee a Sie nee Rel., 3 fete) 
St. Wencelaus’ School, Elementary, 

Gradesw Sfx cept ee ae eee ee Rel, 4 190 
St. Catherine’s Hospital, Nurses’ Training 

School. 

St. Rita’s Hall, Residence for Girls and 

Women. 

Stayamess Orphanage scum encnitne ls Orphans, Girls, 8 Boys, 190 
INUmber oi Sisters in (Community: 0. ie eens 118 
Number of Parochial Schools ..... Soto net 9 
INumbero: Engh Schools) jas ines Pay: reo I 
Niutiberrot Academies cacn cae rencine ici mene nee mies 2 
Number of Sister-Teachers. .... a St OEE Ee 69 
Number of Pupils, including Orphans ....... 2383 
Number ot tlospitalSamess = ee eee 2 st RIS I 
Number oF Orphanagesen a) 5) Bienen Cina ne ec. I 
Homesfor, BusinesssGirls sme) 5) n ean ‘ I 


DIocEsE oF KANSAS City, Missouri 
1885-1921 
The first foundation of the Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese 
of Kansas City came from Louisville, Kentucky, July 30, 
1885, and opened an Academy in Joplin, Missouri, October 
4, 1885. The foundation comprised the following members: 
Sister Mary Bernard Hayes, Sister Mary Xavier Dillon, 
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Sister Mary Catherine Carrol, Sister Mary Anthony Watson, 
Sister Mary Scholastica Reardon, Sister Mary Louise Ken- 
nedy, Sister Mary Regina Dougherty, Sister Mary Francis 
Sullivan, Sister Mary Cecelia Marshall, Sister Mary Law- 
rence Littig, Sister Mary Raphael Walsh, and Mother Igna- 
tius Walker, Superior. 

The Sisters immediately began the visitation of the sick, 
and established other works of charity prescribed by the rule. 
In September, 1886, the Sisters were invited to take charge 
of the parish school. The number of pupils in the Academy 
continued to increase, and, in September, 1901, it was found 
necessary to erect an addition to the Academy. 

The Catholic Directory, 1886, mentions the work of the 
Sisters as follows: 

Plattsburg 
Diocese of Kansas City and St. Joseph, Clinton Co., 
Convent School of the Sisters of Mercy; Pupils, 105. 


Carthage 
Sisters of Mercy. Pupils, 50. 
Joplin 
Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. 


In 1896, the Sisters opened a hospital in Joplin. A second 
hospital, St. John’s, was opened in Springfield, Missouri, in 
1898. In November, 1903, a Training School for Nurses 
was opened iin connection with St. John’s Hospital. Four 
years later, 1907, an addition to St. John’s Hospital was 
erected to accommodate the number of patients, and to pro- 
vide quarters for nurses, 

A second foundation of the Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese 
of Kansas City came from Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
established the work of the Institute in Independence, Mis- 
souri, 1885. This Community comprised: Sister Mary 
Teresa Rooney, Sister Margaret Shanahan, and Mother 
Jerome Shirbrick. 
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A third foundation of Sisters of Mercy came to the Diocese 
of Kansas ‘City from the Mother House in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and opened a convent in Kansas City, 1887. This 
community comprised: Sister Mary Edmund:-Whalen, Sister 
Mary Baptist Roberts, and Mother Agnes Dunn, Superior. 
They opened a Home for Working Girls, September 8, 1887. 
In 1900, an Academy, St. Agnes’, was erected. An addition 
to this Academy was erected in 1908. 

With permission of the Holy See, in 1911, April 12, the 
three Communities of Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of 
Kansas City united and formed one Community. Mother 
Francis, then Superior of the Mother House in Joplin, was 
appointed Superior of the new Community. 


STATUS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE DIOCESE OF Kansas City, 
1921 
Kansas City 
Institutions Teachers Pupils 
St. Agnes’ Convent Mother House, Religious, 
Novitiate, Training School. 
St. Agnes’ Academy, High School, Commercial 


High School, Elementary. . . Rel., 6 136 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, High School 
Elementary. curinc pede ee ce ase Nee Relea 54 
Holy Cross School, Elementary, Grades, 8. . . Rel., 6 270 
Holy Trinity School, Elementary, Grades, 8. . Rel., 5 150 
St. James’ School, Elementary, Grades, 8... Rel 7 280 
St. Michael’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8. . Rel ae 75 
Joplin 
Our Lady of Mercy School, Elementary, 
Grades, @. 2s 3. rene ee ee ee Reels 150 
Springfield 
St. Joseph’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8 . . Rels 4 155 
Number of Sisters in Community) (0 <5. see 100 
Namber oi Parochial Schools «2 F475) swe 7 
Number of Sister-Teachers. ..... wate vote ee ere 41 
Number of Hospitals ...... een 3. 3 
INGINDER DLE UNIS Cs ctr ak veal Roe oa og sisters 1279 
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DrocesE oF Wicuita, Kansas 
1887-1921 


In November, 1887, two Sisters of Mercy from their 
Mother House in Big Rapids, Michigan, arrived in Fort 
Scott, Kansts, to establish the works of their institute in the 
Diocese of Wichita. These Sisters, Mother Mary Teresa 
Dolan, and Sister Mary Dolores Drew, took up residence in 
a small stone building which had been used as barracks for 
soldiers during the Civil War and afterwards as a temporary 
Church. A part of the building was reserved for hospital 
purposes and here began ‘their first work of charity in the 
Diocese. 

Because of limited accommodations, patients from Fort 
Scott and immediate vicinity only were admitted at the be- 
ginnnig. Later, victims of railroad accidents were received. 
This increase of labor called for more help. Accordingly, 
two more Sisters, Sister Mary Bonaventure Fox and Sister 
Mary Francis Murphy, arrived from the Mother House in 
Big Rapids. Because of ill health Sister Mary Bonaventure 
returned to Big Rapids in the spring. Sister Mary Francis 
remained for one year with the new foundation, then returned 
to the Mother House, 

During the year 1888, four candidates entered the Noviti- 
ate. The first postulant was Elizabeth Nulty who came 
April 28, 1888. Six months later she received ithe habit and 
veil of the Institute, and the name Sister Mary Josephine 
Paul. 

The growing Community and the constant increase in the 
number of patients called for larger accommodations. Ac- 
cordingly, a tract of land on Tower Hiill was purchased and 
a four-story brick structure was speedily erected. Before 
its completion the patients were ltransferred from North 
Eddy St. to the new building on Tower Hill, November 21, 


1890. 
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On September 1, 1890, the Sisters, having been invited, 
assumed charge of St. Mary’s School which opened in the old 
hospital building, remodeled for school purposes. The 
Sisters taught here until 1900 when the Sisters of St. Joseph 
opened an academy in the city and St. Mary’s School closed. 

In March, 1893, the Sisters were invited by the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott, and Memphis Railroad Companies to take 
charge of a hospital for their employees. The hospital was 
then located at Kansas City, Missouri. Two Sisters with 
Sister Mary Josephine Nulty, Superior, formed the Com- 
munity. This was a hard mission. There was no chapel 
in the hospital and the Sisters were obliged to walk ten blocks 
to hear Mass. To be deprived of the consolation which fre- 
quent visits to the Blessed Sacrament afforded, was a severe 
trial to the Sisters. Amidst trials and hardships God blessed 
their work with remarkable success. 

In 1900 tthe Kansas City, Fort Scott, and Memphis Rail- 
road ‘Companies consolidated with the St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco Railroad, the latter having the hospital for employees 
at Springfield, Missouri. The patients were removed from 
Kansas City to Springfield and the Sisters asked to continue 
their work with the hospital association. 

The hospital corps of Sisters were Sister Mary Josephine 
Nulty, Sister Margaret Mary Hobart, Sister Mary Clare 
Cavanaugh, Sister Mary Regina Hennessy, Sister Angela 
Fenoughty, and Sister Gertrude Fox. 

Shortly after the Railroad Hospital Association erected a 
hospital in St. Louis, Missouri, and invited the Sisters to take 
charge. Sister Mary Josephine Nulty was appointed Super- 
ior. The Sisters remained in charge of the “ Frisco”? Hos- 
pitals until February 1, 1920, when they withdrew to assume 
charge of a new hospital at Hutchinson, Kansas. 

On October 1, 1898, the Sisters having been invited by 
Right Reverend Hennessy, assumed charge of the orphan 
boys of tthe Diocese of Wichita. These were cared for in a 
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section of the hospital reserved for the orphanage. Accom- 
modations for the increase of patients in the hospital and of 
children in the orphanage became a perplexing problem. In 
the spring of 1909, the Bishop, after due deliberation, re- 
quested the Sisters not to receive any more orphans. There 
were at that time 35 orphans in the institution. For these the 
Bishop secured good homes. The Sisters were now free to 
devote themselves unreservedly to the sick poor in their homes 
and in the hospitals. 

Meantime, June, 1903, the official authorities of Kansas 
City called on the Sisters to aid in relieving the distressed 
condition of those who were left without shelter at the time 
of the disastrous flood of that year. The Sisters remained 
on duty until their services were no longer needed. 

In 1902, the services of the Sisters were again in demand, 
this time by the physicians of Iola to take charge of a tem- 
porary hospital in that City. Three Sisters, Sister Mary 
Celestine Kennedy, Sister Mary Angela Fenoughty, and 
Sister Mary Veronica Fenoughty, assumed charge on April 
I, and remained until June 1, 1903. 

After the Sisters left lola they were invited to take charge 
of Kansas City Southern R. R. Hospital. Here they re- 
mained until January 26, 1906, when their duties were no 
longer needed and they returned to the Mother House. 

In June, 1918, the Sisters were invited to take charge of 
a new hospital which was about to be erected in Hutchinson, 
Kansas. Ground was broken for the new building on Jan- 
uary 27, 1919. On April 14, 1920, it was blessed by Right 
Rev. Hennessy, and given the name St. Elizabeth’s Mercy 
Hospital. Over 1100 patients were treated the first year. 
It was placed among the first-class hospitals in the state 
- almost from the beginning. The Sisters took charge of the 
hospital at Liberal, Kansas, February 15, 1921. 
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STATUS OF THE SISTERS OF Mercy, DiocEsE oF WICHITA, KANSAS, 1921 
Fort Scott 


Convent and Mother House, the Sisters of Mercy. ! 
Mercy Hospital, Training School for Nurses. 


Flutchinson 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Training School for Nurses. 


Number of Sisters in Community ..-.....-.-. 35 
Numberioft Hospitals =ameaee ate een ene 2 


VICARIATE OF BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
1875-1912 
D1I0cEsE oF Corpus CHRISTI” 
IQI2-1921 


At the invitation of Rt, Reverend A. D. Pellicer, Vicariate 
Apostolic of Brownsville, a foundation from the Mother 
House in New Orleans was made in Indianola, Texas, in 
August, 1875. 

The first community comprised Sister M. de Pazzi Lucas, 
Sister M. Gertrude Deering, Sister M. Catherine Glass, 
Sister M. ‘Cecilia, and Frances Horan, a postulant, later 
Sister M. Augustine Horan. 

The Sisters had been in their new home scarcely a month 
when Indianola was destroyed by a storm, September, 1875. 
The Sisters removed to Refugio, Texas, and opened an 
academy, Our Lady of Lourdes, in October, 1875. 

The Catholic Directory of 1878 mentions this foundation 
thus: 

Convent of tthe Sisters of Mercy at San Patricio.* 
Convent of the Sisters of Mercy at Refugio. 


‘On September 4, 1923, the Sisters took charge of their first school, 
St. Patrick’s, Walnut, Kansas. 

In 1924 they assumed charge of the Parochial School at Humboldt, 
Kansas. 

* Created a Vicariate Apostolic in 1874. Erected a Diocese, March 
28, Igl2: 

’ Convent records give Indianola. 
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In 1894, in accordance with the wish of Right Reverend 
Peter Verdaguer, the Sisters opened a hospital at Laredo, 
Texas, on October 15. This became the Mother House of 
the Sisters of Mercy in the Vicariate. Two important ad- 
ditions were erected to the hospital, one in 1902, another, 
1915. In 1907, September 6, the Sisters having been in- 
vited, opened a Convent and School in Penitas, Texas. 

During the next decade, 1909-1919, the Sisters opened in 
the State of Texas, branch houses and schools in the follow- 
ing places: Mission, September 20, 1909; Mercedes, Our 
Lady of Mercy School, September 6, 1910; Roma, September 
10, 1913; Edinburg, September 4, 1916; McAllen, Septem- 
ber 19, 1917; Harlingen, September 24, 1918; Goliad, St. 
Louis’ School, September 8, 1919.* 

STATUS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE DIOCESE oF CorPUS 

CuRISTI, TEXAS, 1921 


Laredo 
Institutions Teachers Pupils 
Mercy Hospital and Mother House of the 
Sisters of Mercy. 


Goliad 
St. Louis’ School, Elementary, Grades, 8. . Rel., 2 40 
Harlingen 
Sacred Heart of Mary School, Elementary, 
Grades,8. ..-- o- Pick ot Ce CP ae Rel 2 108 
Mercedes 
Our Lady of Mercy School, Elementary, 
Gree Bea De caer Cater ot iar e 2 a Relea 127 
McAllen 
Sacred Heart School, Elementary, Grades, 8 . Rel., 2 82 
Mission 
Our Lady of Guadalupe School, Elementary, 
Cepadess Ss nce aos Riew oho x ye sa cele os Rel., 3 129 
St. Paul’s School, Elementary, Grades, 8.. . Rel., 2 49 


1A convent and school were opened in Rio Grande on September 17, 
1923. A hospital was opened in Brownsville, July 2, 1023. 
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kRetugio 
Mercy Academy, Elementary, Parish High 
Schools Grades el Om sm eminem moa He Pe Rel., 3 
Rome 
Our Lady of Refuge School, Elementary, 
Grades} 86 Gace. eer eee otters aPenINeleENStaee 
Brownsville 


Divine Providence Hospital. 


Number of Sisters in Community! ...... Est., 
Number of Parochial Schools ..... acetals 
INFRA SRGIEUINIC Go oe Ob ooo BO SoS Est., 
Numberof sister-Leachers 2) 1 el ets strolls Est., 
Number of Academies ...... aac Cae ne las 
INfEbnal sey Iebred sh yesweo 5 5 45 4 a See 
Naim berlotsrlOspitals somemicisnt-msmncire sity nS 


sts, 43 


SIsTER Mary EuULALIA HERRON 


College Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania 


1A school opened at Rome, September 10, 1913, and one at Edin- 
burg, September 4, 1916, are not recorded in the Catholic Directory, 


1921. 


GENERAL THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO 


ELLA M. E. FLICK 


Much has been written about Thaddeus Kosciuszko, 
patriot and soldier. As the beloved hero of two hemis- 
pheres he stands forth the dauntless champion of Liberty. 
He would have gladly died to free his native Poland from 
a foreign yoke. He risked his all in the cause of Amer- 
ican Independence. Seeing Victory crown the glorious 
struggle he rejoiced for Freedom’s sake. 

At the present moment the attention of the world is 
centered on the events of 1776 and the men who figured 
in them. The story of the young Polish soldier who 
volunteered his services in the cause of Liberty in the 
New World is one that should not be forgotten. His- 
torian Griffin, in his very complete booklet on Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, styles him ‘the Father of the American 
Artillery Service in the United States”. He links him 
with Barry, father of the American Navy, and Pulaski, 
the father of the American Cavalry, proudly remarking, 
‘Catholics all of them”’. 

Thaddeus Andresez Bonaventura Kosciuszko was born 
in the little village of Mereczowszczyzno, near Novo- 
grudok, Lithuania, in the month of February. The 
exact year of his birth is uncertain. It is variously 
given between the years 1746 and 1756. Griffin seems 
to favor 1752. All agree that he was born on Febru- 
ary 12th. 

He was a descendant of an ancient noble family of 
Brescia in Lithuania proper. He was educated at home 
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by his parents and was then sent to the military school 
of Warsaw. Through the influence of a Polish prince 
he went abroad, at the expense of the state, to study 
military tactics. He traveled through Germany, France 
and Italy in quest of the knowledge he desired. In his 
twenty-first year he returned with the rank or Captain 
of Artillery. 

The exact reason why Kosciuszko came to America, 
the date of his arrival, and the port of landing are not 
known with certainty. The statement that he came rec- 
ommended to Washington by Benjamin Franklin is in- 
correct, according to Griffin. We read in Neilson’s 
Campaign of Burgoyne that the Polish soldier was given 
the direction of the works at Bemis Heights. In con- 
nection with that appointment the writer adds: ‘‘ This 
celebrated engineer came to this country utterly unpro- 
vided with letters of recommendation or introduction 
and nearly penniless and offered himself as a volunteer 
in the American cause.’’ One writer, in a February 
number of the /vzsk World of 1925, weaves a pretty little 
romance into his coming. This in brief is the story. 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko was taken into the household of 
the Grand Herman of Poland, as tutor to his three 
daughters. The almost inevitable happened . . . he fell 
in love with one, the youngest. They were in fact plan- 
ning an elopement when the romance was discovered. 
The ardent suitor escaped death but not without marks 
that showed how serious were the intents upon his life. 
This same year he appeared in America. 

Whatever were the motives that induced him to come, 
we know that when he did arrive he threw his lot in with 
the Colonies. He was a fearless soldier, not unac- 
quainted with warfare and skilled in military tactics. 
There was at that period a scarcity of proficient engi- 
neers. We can understand therefore how opportune was 
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his coming, and how acceptable his services were to 
Washington. 

The first available record shows that he was in Phila- 
delphia, August 30, 1776, on the occasion of his present- 
ing a memorial to Congress. This memorial historians 
have not been able to find, but they did find an act of 
Congress of October 18 when it was resolved: “That 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko Esq. be appointed an engineer in 
the cause of the U. S. with pay of sixty dollars a month 
and the rank of colonel”. Such is our introduction to 
Kosciuszko in America. 

In the spring of 1777 he joined the Northern Army 
under General Schuyler. Some historians decline to be- 
lieve that he had then even met Washington, giving as 
proof of the statement a letter from Washington to 
Henry Laurens, president of Congress, in session at 
York Town, Penna.: “I have been well informed that 
the Engineer in the Northern army (Kosciuszko I think 
his name is) is a gentleman of science and merit. From 
the character I have had of him he is deserving of 
notice.”’ 

The part Kosciuszko played in the war of Independ- 
ence is too well known to need recounting here. His 
history briefly given reveals that he distinguished himself 
at York Town, that during the siege of New York he was 
made brigadier-general, and was voted the thanks of 
Congress. We might say in fact that he took part in 
practically all the important engagements of the cam- 
paign. He returned to Europe in 1784 and lived some 
years in retirement. When the Polish army was reor- 
ganized in 1789 he was appointed a major-general and 
fought gallantly under Prince Poniatowski against the 
Russians. At the second partition of Poland he re- 
signed his commission and went to live in Leipzig. He 
headed the abortive revolution of Poland in 1794 and 
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was wounded and captured by the Russians at the battle 
of Maciegowice, October 10. He was imprisoned for 
two years. At the end of that period he was liberated 
by Emperor Paul, from whom he received many marks 
of esteem. Thereafter his life was passed in retirement. 

In 1797 he returned on a visit to the United States. 
He was received everywhere with great honor and dis- 
tinction. He saw with his own eyes some of the results 
of the great struggle in which he had played so prom- 
inent a part. Congress voted him a grant of land, and 
an addition to his pension. It is only in 1797 on the 
occasion of his visit to the United States that we find a 
record of this land. Griffin draws attention to the fact 
that he located on the extreme western border of the 
United States military lands, showing that he was one 
of the last to make use of the privilege. Having the 
rank of colonel he was entitled to 500 acres. He took 
five of the one-hundred acre lots into which the section 
had been subdivided by the government. . The Ohzo 
Magazine of November, 1907, relates: “Lying on the 
Scioto river, in Perry Township, Franklin County, Ohio, 
and extending from the Delaware County line well below 
the village of Dublin, standing on the opposite side of 
the river, is a tract of land known locally as ‘the Kos- 
ciuszko lands’.’’ Kosciuszko never made use of these 
lands and they were finally sold for taxes. 

In 1806 Napoleon wished him to join in the invasion 
of Poland. Having previously given his word not to 
take up arms against Russia he refused. Poland, ex- 
hausted through war, had to yield to the demand of the 
conquerors and was divided between Russia, Austria, 
and Germany. It was only after the recent World War 
that Kosciuszko’s dream of one united Poland came 
true. 


In 1816 he went to live in Switzerland, making his 
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home at Soleure, where he died on October 15, 1817, as 
the result of a fall from a horse. His remains, by direc- 
tion of the Emperor Alexander, were taken to Cracow 
where they were interred with solemn pomp in the 
Cathedral near the tombs of Poniatowski and Sobieski. 
A mound, 150 feet high, made of the earth taken from 
every battlefield in Poland, was piled up in his honor in 
the outskirts of the city. 

One of the world’s greatest heroes, he is also one of 
its most modest. From his own lips we hear nothing 
about his claims to glory. We have to look entirely to 
others to tell us something of his life and actions. For- 
tunately many were glad and proud to do this telling. 
We have ample testimony to his character. Among 
those who speak in the highest terms of esteem we find 
Washington, Jefferson and General Gates. They show 
us his fearlessness, his daring as a soldier, his genius as 
a leader of men, his talent as an expert engineer. Some- 
one has said of him, ‘“‘ His heroism in the field could only 
be equalled by his moderation and affability in private 
life. His own men idolized him.” 

It is through the eyes of those who lived with him 
that we look upon Kosciuszko. His writings, consist- 
ing mostly of reports to his general and superiors, show 
him to be a man ordinarily silent, brief, modest. He 
was a stickler for order and method. He loved justice. 
He longed for peace and concord between peoples, con- 
sidering war only a necessary evil. Again and again in 
the midst of warfare, he declares his love of peace. ‘I 
prefer peace’’, he writes on one occasion, ‘‘more than 
the greatest rank in the world”... “I love peace” 
... ‘I would choose rather to leave all and return 
home to plant cabbages.” 

On his arrival in America Kosciuszko was a young 
man full of enthusiasm, dashing and daring. So far as 
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we know he had no friends in America. He came with- 
out money or recommendation save his genius, his pro- 
fessional skill, his eagerness to serve. He was a very 
clever engineer. He was proficient in the science of 
war. In appearance he was of stocky build, a typical 
fighter. He was dark of complexion, irregular of fea- 
ture, fearless of gaze, with upturned nose, deep-set eyes 
and high cheek- bones. 

Father Jordon writes, ‘‘ The Jesuits praised highly the 
piety of Kosciuszko while in Philadelphia”. The saintly 
old Jesuit learned this from the generation of Jesuits 
who knew the General very intimately and very much 
admired him. 

That in his own line he was quite a genius is evident. 
General Gates calls him “‘capable’”’. Washington refers 
to his ‘‘science”’ and his ‘“‘merit’’. He was the engi- 
neer of the Defences of the Delaware, of the battle-field 
of Saratoga, of West Point, and of the operations of the 
Northern Army under General Gates and of the South- 
ern Army under General Greene. In the memorial in 
the Jefferson papers we read: ‘“‘ Upon him devolved the 
choice of camps and posts and everything connected 
with fortifications”. 

He was humble, sincere, respectful in address. Even 
in moments of desperate need, when his men were in 
tatters and suffering for want of clothes, he couches his 
epistles in moderate terms, merely stating their need. 
““My General, they must have clothes”. The conditions 
existing were truly deploravle. Washington, in a letter 
to George Mason Esq. dated October 22, 1780, says, ‘‘ It 
is scarcely within the power of description to give an 
idea of them”. Kosciuszko states that in the distribu- 
tion of linens his entire army got four shirts. Perhaps 
we of today do not think enough of the price paid by 
these good men for our country’s emancipation. 
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His sane judgment and sense of fitness never seem to 
desert him even when his own promotion is at stake. 
“My dear Colonel”, he writes to Colonel Troup from 
Albany, 17 January, 1778, “if you see that my promo- 
tion will make a great many jealous, tell the General that 
I will not accept of one because I prefer peace more than 
the greatest rank in the world.” 

Impulsive, sometimes too outspoken for his own good, 
Kosciuszko was very childlike and simple with his near. 
friends. At times he remonstrates with them and scolds 
them for neglecting him. Writing to General Gates he 
says, ‘ You should not forget your good friend. I have 
not news from you since I left White Plains. Believe 
me Sir you cannot find a better friend and more attached 
to you’. At another time he writes this same friend 
. .. ‘I will continue to write and if I cannot give you 
any satisfaction or pleasure, I shall gratify my own vanity 
in expressing sentiments as an old woman, who by age 
expects not a reciprocity of affection or interest in her”’. 

General Gates was very dear to him. In fact his in- 
tercourse with the whole Gates family was very intimate. 
We find him visiting at their home; sending greetings 
to Mrs. Gates; his letters frequently ending with ‘‘ God 
bless you”. . . “God bless you and your family”’. 

He never lost his love of nature and outdoor life. 
That love helped effectively in later life, when he was 
badly crippled and almost useless. He sketched with 
pencil, painted in water color and india ink. In his 
garden surrounded by congenial friends, he made unique 
little pictures which he was happy to give away as 
souvenirs. 

Wherever he lived any length of time he made a most 
intricate garden deriving great pleasure from tending it. 
At West Point it attracted many visitors. It was laid 
in a deep valley abounding more in rocks than soil. It 
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had courious fountains with spouting jets and cascades. 
It was spoken of as ‘‘wonderously beautiful”. It had 
marble fountains, shrubbery and secluded seats. 

The United States Service Magazine of October, 1903, 
speaking of Kosciuszko of this period quotes Samuel 
Richards as saying, ‘‘I quartered in the same hut and 
soon discovered in him an elevation of mind which gave 
fair promise of those high achievements which he at- 
tained. His manners were soft and conciliating. I used 
to take much pleasure in accompanying him with his 
theodolite, measuring the heights of the surrounding 
mountains. He was very ready in mathematics.” 

Kosciuszko in his fight for Freedom was ready to lay 
down life itself to obtain that end. In this we see his 
great strength and determination of purpose. Dear as 
was his country, the cause of Freedom was still dearer. 
After the war of Independence, having sacrificed seven 
of his best years, he wrote to a friend: “‘If the state of 
my country remains always the same, I will say to my 
countrymen ‘come pass over the seas, and insure your 
children liberty and prosperity.’ If my countrymen do 
not listen to me I will say to my family ‘come’. If my 
family refuse, I will go by myself and die free with you.” 

His faith, like that of many strong men, kept much of 
its childhood simplicity. At the beginning of his battles 
he and his entire army dedicated themselves to God. 
On March 24, 1794, when the Revolution in Poland 
again startled Europe Kosciuszko gathered 5000 peas- 
ants in the market-place at Cracow and before the priest 
they took an oath to fight ‘for God and country”. 
Again they gathered in the famous old church of the 
‘Blessed Virgin, the peasants carrying scythes for arms, 
and renewed their vow to fight for ‘“‘ Faith and Father- 
land”’. 

We have a glimpse of his manly pride and soldierly 
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independence in his behavior towards Emperor Paul. 
After the battle of Maciejowice, October 10, 1794, Kos- 
ciuszko was taken prisoner by order of Empress Cathe- 
rine and sent to the fortified castle of Gregory Arloff. 
Here he was sentenced to be confined for life as state 
prisoner. When Emperor Paul ascended the throne he 
visited the distinguished Pole. He not only set him free 
but offered him twelve thousand rubles in gold. Kos- 
ciuszko refused his gift. He accepted his liberty, and 
the return of his sword, but not the gold. Several times 
when visiting England the bankers of the Empire of 
Russia reminded him that the money was there for him. 
Twenty years later Emperor Alexander when in Paris 
besought Kosciuszko saying, ‘‘Be reconciled with the 
spirit of my father by accepting the little present which 
he bestowed upon you but which you have steadfastly 
refused to accept.’ Kosciuszko was touched and ac- 
cepted the money. During these years he had been 
poor, oftentimes in real want. 

Money meant little to him excepting in its use for 
helping others in need. His salary from 1770 until the 
end of the war—some fifteen thousand dollars with in- 
terest—and his 500-acre grant of land he was very loth 
to claim. On his visit in 1797, shattered in health and 
wanting in all but the bare necessities of life, he was 
presented with his land warrant and it was intimated 
that there was a sum of money due him for his services 
in the cause of this country. He replied that while for- 
tune smiled upon him at home he had no intention of 
receiving any pecuniary reward from the United States 
but that, in his present circumstances he might be forced 
to accept what appeared his due. In 1808 such an occa- 
sion occurred. Kosciuszko was in great want. Presi- 
dent Jefferson requested General Samuel Smith to send 
his ‘‘ancient fellow soldier one thousand dollars, the 


proceeds of his property in our fund.” 
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In 1798 when he got his summons to return to Paris 
to lead the Polish legions then preparing for another en- 
deavor for ‘““God and Country”’ he made a will leaving 
his American money for the liberation and education of 
slaves. The interesting document reads: “I Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko being just in my departure from America do 
hereby declare and direct that, should I make no other 
testamentary disposition of my property in the United 
States, I hereby authorize my friend Thos. Jefferson, to 
employ the whole thereof in purchasing negroes from 
his own or any other, and giving them liberty in my 
name, in giving them an education, in trade or other- 
wise, and in having them instructed for their new condi- 
tion, in the duties of morality, which may make them 
good fathers and mothers, husbands and wives, and in 
their duties as citizens, teaching them to be defenders of 
their liberty and country, and of the good order of 
society, and in whatever may make them happy and 
useful.”’ 

Upon his last visit to America in 1797 he was begin- 
ning to show the effects of his arduous life. He had 
been seriously wounded in the head and back. He could 
not move himself without much pain. A black handker- 
chief or scarf always covered one side of his face to hide 
the hideous sabre wounds. He felt very much his in- 
validism. He walked leaning on a crutch or helped by 
his servant. ~ 

On his way to the United States he was greeted at 
every stopping place by admiring throngs of people. 
Upon arrival in England he was escorted by a regiment 
of dragoons and met by the United States Minister. 
He reached Philadelphia, 18th of August, 1797, on the 
ship Adriana. The Commander of the Garrison being 
informed that the veteran General was on board wel- 
comed him by a Federal Salute. When the ship came 
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to anchor the Sailing Master of the Frigate had its barge 
manned with eight Masters of Vessels and waited upon 
him to take him on shore. He was surrounded on every 
side. Men fought for the honor of carrying him to his 
lodgings. All this loving kindness and veneration no 
doubt touched his simple heart but he hated to be waited 
upon. In a letter to Mrs. Gates, wife of the General, 
at whose house he had stayed during this last visit, we 
find him asking pardon for “the trouble I gave during 
my stay at your house”’. 

He died without seeing his country free but proud of 
the part he had played in helping to win freedom for the 
American Colonies. In accordance with his wish his 
funeral ceremony was very simple. At the mass, in the 
Jesuit church, the services were carried out as he had 
directed, destitute of all military pomp or splendor. Six 
poor old men carried his coffin. The procession was led 
by orphan children, wearing mourning scarfs and carry- 
ing flowers in their hands. Youths walked on either 
side of the coffin, bearing on a black cushion his sword, 
his hat, his baton, the regalia of the Cincinnati, and 
laurel and oak wreathes. 

In Garden’s Analecta for 1818 we find a most suitable 
tribute to the beloved hero: 

“The great disinterested and virtuous Kosciuszko is 
now no more. He is gone where the voice of flattery 
cannot reach, followed by the praises of the good in 
every clime where Liberty is prized or understood. He 
loved America, fought and bled in her defence. In all 
his intercourse with the citizens of this country he 
evinced the utmost desire to serve her cause and pro- 
mote their interests.’’ 

The Polish people could not bear that his body should 
lie in a foreign land. Emperor Alexander, who had 
always great respect and sympathy for Kosciuszko, 
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granted the permission necessary for the removal of the 
remains to Poland. Alexander’s own chamberlain ac- 
companied the body home. His heart, however, which 
had been taken out at the time of the embalming and 
placed in a metal box, the people of Soleure refused to 
part with. They said: ‘“‘The heart of the Polish Gen- 
eral throbbed for the whole world; let it, then, be acces- 
sible here to the veneration of all mankind.’’ At Zuchwil, 
the capital of the Canton of Soleure, a monument was 
erected bearing the simple epitaph 
“‘Viscera Thaddei Kosciuszko”’. 

Requiem Mass was celebrated at the church of St. 
Roche in Paris where was shown the following memorial 
inscription ; 

‘“Poland Laments Her Patriot; 
America Her Illustrious Defender ; 
France And Switzerland The Man 

Of Beneficence and Virtue, And 

Russia Admires The Enemy 
Unshaken In His Principles 
And Undaunted In Adversity.” 


In Paris he was well known and well loved. On re- 
tirement at the end of the Revolution he made his home 
in France “near the barrier St. Andre and not far from 
St. Antoine.’’ He was considered the head of the Polish 
Corps in the service of France. 

The body was removed to Cracow and laid in the 
royal crypt of the Cathedral on the Wawel. Masses 
were celebrated throughout Poland for the repose of his 
soul. The heart, after having come down a treasured 
heirloom in the noble house of Moresini, was finally 
given to the Polish Museum on Lake Zurich in Switzer- 
land. 

It was said of Kosciuszko that he died as poor as his 
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prototypes Phocin and Cicinnatus. His was a well 
loved name. Few leaders of men commanded greater 
reverence or called forth more tender affection. 

We might sum up his character in the same words 
which he himself used when referring to his fellow 
soldier and intimate friend General Greene, who died at 
Savannah, June 19, 1786: 

“He had the qualities requisite to a man of state, to 
a general, to a republican, and to a man of society. He 
was sweet, compassionate, generous,—a good citizen, a 
good friend. He had profound penetration, a just judg- 
ment, firmness, energy, activity. His mind was ingeni- 
ous in difficulties, his glance precise. Nevertheless 
simple in manner, affable, polite.” 

There are monuments of Kosciuszko at West Point, 
Washington, Perth Amboy, New Jersey, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago, Ill. All have been 
erected by popular subscription following the one at 
West Point in 1828. 

The monument at West Point stands at a romantic 
spot situated on the banks of the Hudson. It is known 
as Kosciuszko’s Garden. 

The life of Thaddeus Kosciuszko should be an incen- 
tive to true lovers of Liberty. He saw the priceless 
value of Liberty to this country and to its people. He 
fought enthusiastically for America’s freedom and felt 
proud of the part he played in bringing its blessing to 
our shores. We should not forget in these days of 
prosperity the struggle of 1776, nor should we iorget 
what America has gained by living her own life, un- 
hampered by the entanglements of European countries, 
with their petty jealousies, their bitter rivalries, their 
national antagonisms, their political intrigues. 


THE MYSTERY OF AN INDEX 


Few students of history have not at some time in the 
search for sources or “clues” been brought up sharply 
against the problem presented by the vast mass of undigested 
periodical literature. Appreciation of the large possibilities 
in any instance soon gives way to an impression of impene- 
trability, a conviction of the hopelessness of trying to tra- 
verse in any reasonable period so vast a field to gather the 
handful of golden grain that may make an historian’s sum- 
mer. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that when the Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Society compiled the General Index 
to its REcorps it thereby tripled or quadrupled the value of 
the completed volumes of its quarterly. 

The Society has just learned of a work along similar lines 
of which it was in a measure the inspiration but which is in 
the greatest danger of being lost, if it has not already 
dropped out of existence. 

One of the pioneers of the Society, the late Professor 
Edward Roth labored intermittently for 30 years on an in- 
dex to the more than 200 volumes of the Living Age. The 
magnitude of the task may be better judged, perhaps, from 
the fact that whereas the Society’s REcorps have been pub- 
lished, quarterly, for 35 years, the Living Age has been pub- 
lished weekly, for nearly 100 years, supplying American 
readers the cream of the European reviews, most of it his- 
tory. The little magazine is still going strong, now under 
the aegis of the Atlantic Monthly, its profitable persistence 
for a quarter of a century rebuking rather eloquently 
denigrators of American culture. 

Professor Roth is known to have completed his index to 
cover 227 volumes! He began publishing it under his own 
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name, in “numbers” during the last years of his life and 
while he was, nominally at least, librarian to this Society. 
Probably much of the work of compilation was done under 
the Society’s roof. 

Copies of the first four “ numbers” of the Second Part 
(Vols. 100-227) of the Index, published in 1911, have been 
found in New York. The remainder of Part II probably 
was never published, but the manuscript of the unpublished 
portion is believed to be in the hands of a niece in Phila- 
delphia. 

The most valuable part of the Index, that to the first 100 
volumes, was published in 1910 and advertised in issues of 
the Living Age in that year. 

But seven years later the editor of the Living Age con- 
fessed he had never seen a copy of the Index nor did he 
know where it could be found. 

Search of libraries and old-book stores has failed to turn 
up a copy of the first part of the Index. 

Was the Index a commercial failure, published as an old 
man’s whim and ultimately sold as waste paper? Or do 
copies of the First Part survive? 

Because of the peculiar character of the Living Age, the 
Index should provide a key to the best historical literature 
for 100 years. 

The American Catholic Historical Society believes it will 
be rendering a service to history and general culture by 
gathering and preserving the various parts of Prof. Roth’s 
Index, so that republication in complete form will be possible 
when the reference libraries of the country awake to realiza- 
tion of what a gold mine they have in the first 200 volumes 
of the Living Age. 

The Society will appreciate information from readers of 
the Recorps in regard to Prof. Roth’s Index. 


c 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Jesurr Martyrs or NortH America. By John J. 
Wynne, S.J. The Universal Knowledge Foundation—1925. 


The chief merit of Father Wynne’s work is that it gives 
popular form and unity to facts that, up to the present time, 
not been connected in narrative form, and somewhat hard to 
reach—hard at least to the general reader, to whom standard 
sources and our great historical collections are not always 
accessible, particularly just when and where they are wanted. 
In the Jesuit Martyrs a new land is opened to the mind and 
imagination of the ordinary reader, who has little leisure, 
few opportunities, and generally not the genius to delve in 
the collected sources of our early history. Here the reader 
who looks for entertainment and information will find him- 
self in a region of facts, of heroism and holiness which grip 
the interest and fascinate like romance. | 

We owe very much to the pioneer searchers, John Gilmary 
Shea, Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan, Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
the Editors of the Thwaites Collections of Jesuit Relations. 
They have secured materials for the future. They have done 
for history in America what Eusebius did for the early cen- 
turies of the Church, what St. Bede, and later, Lingard did 
for history in England. Compared with these Father 
Wynne’s book will probably be classed by librarians as a mere 
local narrative, limited to the mission field and the adventures 
of a few enthusiasts in New France. But there is another 
phase to the book which gives it a wider, a universal interest. 
The nature of the subject and the facts described will take 
the reader back in thought beyond the missionary training 
schools in France, the wilds of the New World and the first. 
fifty years of the seventeenth century. 
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The assembled facts, reports of workers in the mission 
field, sketches of character undesigned, and autobiographical 
notes contained in letters to kindred in France and to eccle- 
siastical superiors give the book a special human value and an 
interest that is more than passing and local. There are 
points of personal experience, descriptions of cruel and 
savage torture which will rank these simple, unadorned nar- 
ratives with the Acta Sincera Martyrum—in the earlier con- 
flicts of Christianity with the heathen world. The inven- 
tions of human cruelty, whether designed by men of letters 
and culture, the product of civilized Rome, or the crude un- 
lettered savage of North America, have not much changed 
with time. 

It is well to have these deeds of generosity and Christian 
heroism made accessible to the general reading public. 
Modern mentality needs something to get away from the 
present and from self. Here is a subject, history and biog- 
raphy, not remote in time, scenes of real life, within a few 
hours’ ride from the world’s busiest center of commerce and 
trade to remind us that Christ’s words are still a factor, a 
force in this world. “Go and teach” is still a command. 
an invitation to hearts that love, to minds that think and be- 
lieve. 

A remarkable piece of autobiography will be found at 
pages 154 to 174. It is a report of Father Jogues written 
to his Provincial in France from Auriesville, where he was 
held in captivity by the Indians fourteen months, where later 
he made the supreme sacrifice of his life, October 18, 1646. 
The martyr describes his own tortures and those of his com- 
panion, René Goupil, a layman, whom the Indians killed at 
his side, splitting his head with a hatchet, as they walked 
through the woods with their captors. This letter is dated 
August 5, 1643. In it are described the savage mutilations, 
which, it seems, did not dampen the spirit of the martyr, or 
prevent his return to the work of his choice and to his death— 
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“With a great rod” he says, “ we were three times 
struck on the bare shoulders; and they began to unsheathe 
knives in order to cut off the rest of our fingers. Because 
they esteemed me the most they began with me, whom they 
saw respected by the French and the Hurons. There ap- 
proached me then an old man and a woman, whom he 
orders to cut off my thumb; at first she refuses, but being, 
as it were, compelled three or four times by the old man, 
she finally does so. This woman was an Algoquin—a 
Christian slave, captured a few months before—and her 
name was Jeanne—Then taking with my other hand the 
amputated thumb I offer it to Thee, my living and true 
God—mindful of the sacrifice which I had offered Thee 
in thy Church—As for René [Goupil], they cut off his 
right thumb at the first joint. . . . To cut off Guillaum’s 
right forefinger a barbarian used, not a knife, but a shell 
like a saw, which could not cut the tough and slippery 
sinews: and therefore he tore it off by sheer force which 
caused the sufferer’s arm to swell even to the elbow. A 
certain person out of pity received him into a hut during 
those two days that we stayed there—not without anxiety 
on my side, as I knew not where he was.” 


The book is designed evidently for popular reading. The 
104 notes of reference are placed at the end of the volume. 
Most readers would, I believe, prefer to see them distributed 
as notes at the foot of the page, where they would add to the 
convenience of the student, with no burden to the page to 
deter or frighten the casual or the careless reader. 

June 21, 1925, the feast of St. Aloysius Gonzaga is a day 
now memorable for the Church in North America. On that 
day seven Jesuit priests and two laymen—Isaac Jogues, Jean 
de Brébeuf, Noel Chabanel, Anthony Daniel, Charles Gar- 
nier, Gabriel Lalemant, René Goupil, and John Lelande were 
declared by authority of the Holy See to be entitled to public 
veneration, having died for the Faith which they loved, the 
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religion, which, by their example, the world may learn better 
to know and to revere. 


CuRISTIAN Monasticism—A Great Force in History. 
By Jan C. Hannah, F.S.A., Oberlin College. Macmillan, 
1925. 

The subject matter of this book, its arrangement and the 
attitude of the author to his work are good. The defects 
of the book, as the reviewer sees them, are faults of modern 
methods in bookmaking—sales are ranked ahead of worth. 
There is none of that old warp of prejudice in the book, 
which from habits of controversy, used to twist facts or turn 
them to favor or to spoil the other side, then let the essay in 
party strife pass as history. 

The author means to be fair, and the facts drawn from 
Christian ascetic life are well chosen to prove the essay. The 
picture is one of interest, it is full of color and life: it is want- 
ing perhaps in that vigor of faith which is found in solid 
works like The Monastic Life of Allies, Cardinal Newman’s 
Saint Benedict and the Benedictine Schools, or Montalem- 
bert’s Monks of the West. Here is the disadvantage from 
working from the outside. 

The seventeen chapters, into which the book is divided, 
make an excellent outline of what we may call the outer frame 
of monastic history. External facts show plainly enough 
that Christian asceticism has been a living force in history, 
a force that has adapted itself to new environment and 
changing time, a factor in moulding culture and making the 
civilization of Europe. But mere material facts, skimmed 
from the surface and thrown into narrative form do not ex- 
plain the full causes or the effects of Christian monasticism. 
The spiritual efficiency of the ascetic life has left its impress 
on history. Its ideals are found in the art, the traditions, 
the learning of the middle age. In the earlier age of the 
Fathers the ideals are the same. They live in the Apostolic, 
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missionary spirit of all times, the spirit of Christ’s counsels 
in self-denial, obedience and love. 

The words of Christ’s promise in answer to the question of 
Peter :—‘‘ Behold, we have left all and have followed Thee ”’ 
(Luke XVIII-28), may hardly be left out of a real study of 
monasticism as a factor in European history. The philos- 
ophy which links up facts in the history of monasticism is the 
philosophy of faith in the counsels and the promise of one 
who is more than philosopher—the Divine Master of history 
and human life. To the mind that sees the plan of divine 
goodness and providence in the life and work of the Cath- 
olic Church the ascetic life of the Counsels and monasticism 
are something more and something different from the self- 
discipline and restraint of earlier systems of oriental monas- 
tic life. It must be noted however that the want of a com- 
plete logic to connect facts of faith with the “ Author and 
Finisher of faith” is due more to an inherited habit of mind 
outside the Church, than to anything that looks like personal 
bias or prejudice. 

There is a point of error in foot-note on page 97, where it 
is stated that Gregor Mendel was an Augustinian Canon—one 
of the Canons founded (?) by St. Ivo of Chartres in 1080. 
Mendel was an Austin Friar not a Canon. The fact that he 
was also a mitered Abbot is explained, not by the Constitu- 
tions of the Friars, but by an ecclesiastico-civil arrangement, 
which gives to the Friars of the Convent of St. Thomas the 
Apostle in Brunn the rights, the insignia and the privileges 
of an Abbacy—The Abbot is by civil appointment or ap- 
proval of the government. 
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The waves of German i immigration which swept the shores 2) 


variety of causes that were peculiar to Germany alone. The 


(1618-1648) resulted in the social and economic collapse of 
the old empire. The country was divided in matters of re- _ 

ligion to such a degree that civil war was inevitable and the 
old unity could not be expected to survive the ravages of a 
war that saw armies marching to and fro over its territory — 
for a period of thirty years. Where before had been popu- 
lous cities, where wealth and contentment had reigned among — 
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In the larger States—in Prussia, in Bavaria, in Saxony 
and Hanover—living was tolerable; but in the smaller States 
—in the Palatinate, in Swabia, and in Franconia—the atti- 
tude of the princes, aggravated by their avarice and mer- 
cenary spirit, created conditions which made the homeland 
a prison-house for the inhabitants. Hounded like hares, 
oppressed and persecuted on various pretexts, the people had 
no other wish than to escape their oppressors at home and to 
find a place where they could live in peace. They had no 
ambition to found an empire or to establish themselves politi- 
cally in any part of the world. They were not educated 
enough to seek land for themselves, and as life at home was 
unbearable they were ready to follow any one who would 
lead them to safety. 

Religious refugees had put to sea from the Netherlands 
and from England. They had landed in America and 
founded colonies where they could worship God in peace. 
These were followed by political refugees, both republican 
and royalist, who came to seek a land where they would have 
freedom for their political views. Then came the refugees 
from Germany, who might well be styled “ economic refu- 
gees ’’, a class endowed with patience and a desire for work, 
willing to be governed and thankful for any kindness shown 
them by the authorities. Above all they were willing to sup- 
port the form of government to be found in their new homes. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries only three 
denominations were recognized in Germany by those in 
authority ;—the Catholic, the Lutheran, and the Calvinistic 
or Reformed. Though there were other sects, these were 
merely allowed to exist, although subject to persecution. 
Among these were the Mennonites, the Schwenkfelders, and 
the Quakers. It was from these latter sects that the first 
colony of Germans was composed. George Fox, the founder 
of the Quakers, had sent messengers of his doctrines to the 
Netherlands and to Germany as early as 1655. Sixteen 
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years later William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
made a trip to Continental Europe passing through various 
parts of Germany. He found a small community of Quakers 
at Kriegsheim near Worms in the Palatinate. The Quakers 
soon picked up recruits from among the Mennonites in the 
cities of Luebeck, Emden, Hamburg, Crefeld, and in some 
towns in the Palatinate. It was, however, on Penn’s second 
journey to Germany that his great influence on the German 
emigration of the next few decades was felt. In 1677, Penn 
visited old friends and acquaintances in Germany and in- 
creased his popularity among them. Penn was of the type 
one instinctively trusted ; and when he accepted a large grant 
of land in America in lieu of the payment of sixteen thousand 
pounds, which the English government owed to his father, 
his friends in Germany prepared to aid in the establishment 
of a settlement in this tract. 

A pamphlet describing this new land was scattered about 
in England. It was not long before a German translation 
of this pamphlet appeared under the title: Eine Nachricht 
wegen der Landschaft Pennsylvania in Amerika, welche 
juengstens unter dem grossen Siegel in England an William 
Penn uebergeben worden (Amsterdam, 1681).* An or- 
ganization, known as the Frankfort Land Company, was 
soon formed, and 25,000 acres were purchased in Pennsyl- 
vania for German settlement. 

The first company of emigrants left Germany in the year 
1683, and arrived in Philadelphia in October of that year. 
they were Mennonites from Crefeld under the leadership of 
Francis Daniel Pastorius. The leader tells us of one of his 
servants who was a “ Romanist”’ giving us the record that 
there was a Catholic at the founding of Germantown.? The 

1 Faust, Albert B., The German Element in the United States, Vol. 1, p. 
32. New York, 19009. 

2 Hertkorn, Rev. F. J., Retrospect of Holy Trinity Parish, p. 5, Phila- 
delphia, 1914. 
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settlers continued to come in small parties and soon made 
Germantown a flourishing centre. This settlement is gen- 
erally accepted as the first German settlement in America, 
though there were some German Protestants among the 
Huguenots when they settled Port Royal, South Carolina, 
in 1562; 

ul 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE PRESENCE OF GERMAN 
CATHOLICS IN THE TERRITORY OF THE ORIGINAL 
CoLontiEs (1683-1810) 


The largest emigration from Germany was without doubt 
the great exodus from the Palatinate in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. Having a strategic position, the Pal- 
atinate was the scene of many of the battles of the War of 
the Spanish Succession. The country was ravaged repeat- 
edly, the inhabitants rendered homeless and desperate, and 
the whole people reduced to misery and want. The Protes- 
tant dynasty, known as the Simmern line, had died out and 
the collateral line of Neuburg, which was Catholic, came into 
power. This was the signal for many of the Protestant 
Palatines to leave their homes. In 1708, a party of sixty 
Palatines left their homes and on their own resources traveled 
down the Rhine, passing through Holland to England. Here 
they lived onthe generosity of Queen Anne. They soon asked 
for passage to the New World and it was decided to send 
them to New York to found a buffer settlement against the 
Indians. They came out and settled on the Hudson shore 
above the highlands, where they founded the town of Neu- 
burg, the present Newburg. 

The settlement at Neuburg, however, was merely the fore- 
runner of a mighty wave of emigration which threatened to 
depopulate whole districts in Germany. The winter of 
1708-9 was extraordinarily severe and many were reduced 
to the utmost want. Encouraged by the success of their 
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countrymen at Neuburg, the Germans at home were induced 
to follow their example. Religious persecution, political op- 
pression, and economic ruin had made life unbearable at 
home, and men looked abroad for relief. Impending starva- 
tion on the one hand and hope of relief on the other quick- 
ened their resolution, united their action, and sent Germans 
in large numbers to the shores of England. These came 
from the Palatinate and from the small states along the Rhine 
and the Neckar; but as the greater number came from the 
Palatinate, all the German immigrants of the time were 
called Palatines. They began to arrive in London in May, 
1709, and by the end of June they numbered about 5000. 
By the end of August they had doubled their number. In 
October they numbered 13,000 :—a considerable number to 
make a descent on a town the size of London at the time. 
Some writers place the number at 30,000, but this, as Faust 
has pointed out, is evidently an exaggeration caused by the 
excitement of the time.* London was seriously embarrassed 
by the presence of so many foreigners, many of whom were 
destitute. For want of homes they were put up in empty 
dwellings, barns, warehouses and army tents. The Board 
of Trade undertook to dispose of this vast number. 

The Queen herself visited the camp of the Germans in 
July 1709. Young Germans, about 19-22, had been duly 
drafted into the English army, and the rest were notified 
that if they wished they might settle in England and Ireland 
provided no “‘ Papist ”’ was permitted to be in the company. 
Driven by hunger (they had been without food for three 
days) 642 Catholics deserted the Faith and joined their 
Protestant brethren. The remaining Catholics to the num- 
ber of 435 remained firm and were sent back home. They 
received free passage and were given a shilling a day till they 
reached the town of Wessel.? According to another account, 


1Cf. Faust, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 57. a 
2 Haeberle, Dr. D., Auswanderung wnd Kolonia Gruendungen der Pfael- 
ger im 18ten Jahrhundert, pp. 49-59, Kaiserlautern, 1909. 
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the Catholics were encamped by themselves and were given 
the choice of renouncing their Faith or of returning to their 
homes. A riot, which broke out in the camp and brought 
the choice to an issue, caused 3584 Catholics to return to 
their homes rather than give up their Faith, while 520 be- 
came Protestants. The Catholics were sent to Rotterdam, 
after receiving a small sum of money.* 

To keep out the Catholic immigrants the English Parlia- 
ment laid down the following conditions for naturalization: 
—personal appearance in England; reception of Communion 
in a Protestant Church; taking the oath of allegiance; a cer- 
tificate from a native minister signed by two witnesses, certi- 
fying that the person had actually received Communion.* 

The immigrants who remained behind were distributed 
over the colonies, some being sent to the Newfoundland 
Fisheries, others to the Carolinas, and the remainder to New 
York. The way the immigrants were crowded into the ships 
caused a frightful mortality among them, so that of the 
3000 who left for New York only about 2200 arrived at the 
colony. The Palatines in New York first settled on the 
Hudson, where they were set to work to procure pitch for the 
English navy. Failing in this they scattered in the valleys 
of the Schoharie and the Mohawk where they met with suc- 
cess as farmers. In New Jersey a number of Germans from 
Wolfenbuettle and Halberstadt had settled quite by accident 
in the beautiful valleys of the Musconetcong and the Passaic 
as early as 1707. Belonging to the Reformed Church they 
were religiously inclined and soon built a church. No con- 
siderable number of German settlers came to Maryland be- 
fore the middle of the eighteenth century. In 1730 some 
enterprising Germans came to Baltimore where they con- 
tributed much to the prosperity of the town. They took an 


1 Tbid., p. 53. 
* Cf. Haeberle, op. cit., p. 53. 
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active interest in civic affairs and soon became prominent. 
Others came from Pennsylvania and settled in western Mary- 
land in the neighborhood of Hagerstown. In Virginia it 
would appear that there were some Germans in the original 
colony at Jamestown. In the records of Captain John Smith 
we find several German names mentioned. The earliest 
German settlement in Virginia was at Germanna in 1714. 
The settlers belonged to the Reformed Church and came 
from Muessen and Siegen and Nassau-Siegen in West- 
phalia. They were put to work in the iron works at Spots- 
wood or Germanna. But they gradually drifted into the in- 
terior where they joined the frontiersmen in the mountains. 
In Carolina the first German settlement was made by some of 
the Palatines who came over in 1710. They settled at New- 
bern, near the confluence of the Neuse and the Trent. The 
first colony was almost wiped out by the Indians. The 
Palatines, however, refrained from taking revenge on the 
Indians though they did not hesitate to make use of the op- 
portunity to profit by the reduced number of the Redmen. 
Having been defrauded and having lost the title to their 
lands, many of the Germans moved to more peaceful abodes 
in what is now Craven county. There was a considerable 
German settlement at Purrysburg on the banks of the Savan- 
nah. This town was settled mostly by Swiss who had been 
lured to America by Colonel John P. Purry, the latter re- 
ceiving 400 pounds from the Proprietors for every hundred 
settlers he obtained. These colonists came to America in 
1732, and settled in Beaufort County some thirty miles 
from the sea. The town became the centre from which 
the Germans and Swiss soon spread over other parts of the 
Carolinas. They abandoned Purrysburg and left to it little 
more than a name. Though the colony was founded ex- 
pressly as an asylum for Protestants from German-speaking 
lands, still we find the record of a Catholic family, named 
Bourguin, that was included among the first settlers of the 
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town.t Another colony was settled by a combination of 
Germans and Swiss at Orangeburg and from the Rhine coun- 
try settled in the western part of the State where they soon 
became prosperous. During the years 1744-1750 the Saxe- 
Gotha district, as this district came to be called, received a 
large influx of German settlers. 

German Protestants, exiled from their homes in Salzburg 
in 1731, left Rotterdam in the autumn of the year 1733 under 
the leadership of the ministers Bolzius, Gronau and Baron 
von Reck. They celebrated Christmas in England and ar- 
rived in Georgia in the spring of 1734. Here they settled 
the town of Ebenezer where they remained until they found 
that the soil was unfruitful and that the site was badly chosen. 
In the year 1740, forty families came from Brunswick and 
Saxony and settled in the Broad Bay District in Maine. 
But the settlers met with famine, Indian wars, fraud and 
other difficulties which totally discouraged them. The col- 
ony would have been abandoned had it not been for the 
arrival of Germans from Philadelphia who gave new life to 
the settlement. Grist-mills and saw-mills were erected and 
soon the colony became prosperous and a church-spire 
showed the progress of the settlement. Massachusetts now 
put in a bid for German settlers and set aside four townships 
for their accommodation. Joseph Crellius was appointed 
agent for the new venture. He sticceeded in interesting 
twenty or thirty families and, having overcome the difficul- 
ties placed in his way by other agents, he finally got his 
people across the Atlantic and reached Boston in 1751. They 
located on the banks of the Kennebec and on the western 
frontier of Massachusetts. 


'Cf. Catholic Historical Review, Vol. 1V (1918-19), pp. 535 sq. 
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II 


GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION OF GERMAN SETTLEMENTS 
AND “ Wuy” 


In looking over a map of these early settlements, we find 
that the early German immigrants had a view towards their 
future when seeking and choosing sites for their settlements. 
When Pastorius and his band of Crefelders came to Pennsyl- 
vania they wanted to settle on some navigable stream. Being 
a company of tradesmen, who had lived on the banks of some 
navigable stream at home and having depended on that 
stream for the transportation of their commodities they 
naturally sought similar conditions in their new home. Penn 
was reluctant to give them this choice and so they settled 
Germantown, close enough to Philadelphia to find a market 
there for their wares. The Palatines, who came to New 
York, had settled along the Hudson, principally because 
Governor Hunter employed them in the production of tar 
and pitch. When this venture proved a failure they re- 
moved to the valley of the Schoharie in upper New York, 
whither they had been invited by the Indians, some of whom 
—as an old legend has it—saw their misery in England. 
When trouble arose there regarding the title of their land 
the Germans moved to the fertile valley of the Mohawk. 
Some found their way into Pennsylvania. Here they set 
themselves to cultivating the vine and producing hemp for 
the weavers at Germantown. 

The other companies of German settlers who came to 
America generally located first on land that was given them 
by the colonial authorities, the Proprietaries, or the English 
Crown. Hence we find them leaving their first settlements 
and wandering off into the interior in search of more and 
better land. We find them in the fruitful valleys of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, raising commodities to 
which they had been accustomed in the home land. In por- 
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tions of the South they set themselves to cultivating the vine, 
raising silkworms and providing other settlers with food- 
stuffs—beef, pork, poultry etc. In all the colonies the Ger- 
mans were in possession of the land most fitted for farming. 
They cultivated the limestone areas which stretch from the 
northeast to the southwest, the areas which were the gran- 
aries of the colonies. In short the German farms were in 
such a condition that Congress did not approve the exchange 
of the Hessian prisoners taken at Trenton, but directed that 
they be sent to Berks, Lancaster and Lebanon Counties in 
Pennsylvania with the hope that the prosperity of the Ger- 
nan inhabitants of these districts would move the Hessians 
to desert; a hope that was realized in many cases. 

The prosperity of the early settlers was used as an induce- 
ment to bring more German settlers to America. Agents 
were employed by the ship companies of Holland and Eng- 
land and sent over to Germany to recruit new colonists. 
These agents were commonly called Neulaender or “ New- 
landers ” and received a bounty for every new colonist they 
procured. The most extravagant stories were told about 
America and its opportunities. Pamphlets were scattered 
among the people and as a result governments were forced 
to issue denials against these papers. Newlanders were for- 
bidden to enter some countries under penalties of fine and im- 
prisonment. Nevertheless, the Germans flocked to this coun- 
try in great numbers. Many of these were too poor to pay 
the passage; others were fleeced by unprincipled “ Newland- 
ers” and by avaricious ship captains. To enable these to 
pay their passage a system of “ redemption ”’ was instituted 
by which the new immigrants were sold off to the colonists 
and bound to serve a number of years until the debt was paid. 
The immigrants thus sold were called ‘“ redemptioners ”. 
The system was applied extensively to the German colonists. 
Not only farmers and apprentices were made “ redemption- 
ers ” but even students and teachers paid their passage money 
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this way. Asa result the German immigrants were scattered 
all over the colonies. The census taken about the time of the 
Revolution shows the number of Germans in the country 
to have been about 225,000. 

Many German Catholics also came to America as redemp- 
tioners and servants. Their names do not, therefore, appear 
in the early records, though some of them later became quite 
prominent. Many a redemptioner saved his earnings and, 
after the time of his service was ended, bought land and 
became prosperous. German immigration was especially 
large in Pennsylvania, so large in fact that the authorities 
feared the colony would lose its English character. In the 
early Church records we find many German names, and re- 
ports (between the years 1740-1760) show that the German 
Catholics outnumbered their English-speaking brethren. 
From Father Harding’s report to Lord Loudoun, com- 
mander of the British forces in America in 1757, it is evi- 
dent that there were in the various Counties of Pennsylvania 
949 German and 416 English and Irish Catholics.* The 
authorities feared that these Germans would make common 
cause with the French along the frontier. With the 
Quakers, the Germans had formed a peace party that had 
aroused the fears of the English authorities. But the sequel 
showed that whenever their homes were in danger the Ger- 
mans fought as courageously as any of the frontiersmen of 
the time. 


III 


List or Aspects UNDER WHICH THE GERMAN 
IMMIGRANTS LIVED 


The German immigrants of the early days, being for the 
most part artisans and tradesmen, helped the colonies very 
much in a material way. They were weavers, blacksmiths, 


1 Hertkorn, of. cit., p. 6. 
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carpenters, shoemakers, who plied their trades and worked 
their farms at the same time. The account of Benjamin 
Rush written at the time gives us much information on the 
thrift of these early German immigrants. When they 
reached the site of their future homes they set about at once 
to clear the ground and to house their stock properly. Often 
the barns and stables were built before the settler turned his 
mind to a suitable dwelling for himself and his family. They 
chose good land and worked it well, raising feed for the 
cattle and horses besides planting things for their own use. 
They lived frugally with respect to food and clothing. They 
had few hired men, preferring to do their work themselves. 
The women and children worked in the fields side by side 
with the men. 

But this state of affairs was not to be reached without 
encountering trials and difficulties. The poverty in many 
cases was very great and settlers died by the score, while 
many hundreds were either killed or carried off by the 
Indians. The early missonaries write frequently of the 
utter destitution of the pioneers and their want of the neces- 
saries of life. Several of the later German settlements 
were religious or communistic ventures. The Seventh Day 
Baptists founded the Cloister of Ephrata on the banks of 
the Cocalico in Pennsylvania. Here they had a house for 
the “ brothers”, another for the “ sisters’’. A strict com- 
munity life was observed and tonsure and robes of monastic 
cut were in evidence. Property was held in the name of the 
“order”. Owing to the industry of the members the com- 
munity became very wealthy. But at present the buildings 
are all that remains of the once flourishing settlement. 
Other settlements of a similar character have vanished even 
more completely. Foundations like those of Kelpius and his — 
Mystics in the neighborhood of Germantown, have little 
more than their names to recall to posterity the glory that 
once was theirs. 
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But of more importance are the communistic settlements 
that were made by the social experimenters of various 
nations. The communistic society founded in western Penn- 
sylvania in 1803 is a good example of such a venture. In 
that year George Rapp and a company of dissatisfied Bavar- 
ians came to America and bought a tract of land in Butler 
County. They held their land in common and pooled their 
money. Celibacy was advocated at the beginning but was 
never strictly enforced. However, it became a custom and 
as a result the number of births was very small. The com- 
munity moved to Indiana in search of a better market for 
their products; but they soon returned to the neighborhood 
of Pittsburgh, where they founded a settlement that flour- 
ished for a number of years. But it did not stand the test 
of time. Many of the members left for other parts of the 
country, and though the industries had flourished they by and 
by collapsed owing to the want of proper management. The 
Society dwindled away and was finally dissolved officially 
in 1906.* 

The Herrnhuters or, as they are known in American his- 
tory the Moravians, settled first in Georgia about 1735. 
But five years later they moved to Pennsylvania, where they 
built the towns of Bethlehem and Nazareth. They observed 
a kind of communism to help them work their land and to 
aid their missions among their “ wards” the Indians. The 
Moravians held their land in the name of the church and the 
farms were cultivated for their benefit. Each member of 
the community was obliged to spend part of his time in 
spreading the Gospel among the Indians. The Moravians 
sent their missionaries into the wilderness of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Ohio. The “ economy ag 
the system was called, soon fell into disuse, though the sect 
. is still existing in some parts of the United States.’ 


1 The New International Encyclopedia, Vol. X, p. 706. N. Y., 1920. 
2 Tbid., Vol. XVI, p. 240. N. Y., 1920. 
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IV 


We have the record from Pastorius that there was a 
“Romanist” in his band of Crefelders that came to 
America in 1683. But we have reason to believe that this 
was not the first Catholic German to settle in America. It 
seems there were Catholic Germans among the early Dutch 
settlers of New York. For it seems that Catholic traders in 
New Netherlands sent a request to the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda as early as September 23, 1659, asking that 
a priest be sent to them. 

Once a settlement had been made the Germans flocked to 
this country and many of these were Catholics. In fact at 
the beginning of the American Revolution the German Cath- 
olics outnumbered the coreligionists among the English in 
many localities. It was because of their number that Father 
Joseph Greaton, S.J., who was in charge of the first Catholic 
church in Philadelphia, St. Joseph’s, applied to his Provin- 
cial for some German-speaking priests to care for their coun- 
trymen. Other priests also lamented their inability to care 
for the German element in their flocks. In 1741 the first 
German priests arrived in the English colonies. Father 
Theodore Schnieder, S.J., a Bavarian, ‘a man of much 
learning and great zeal, of great dexterity in business, of 
consummate prudence and undaunted magnanimity ”, was 
the pioneer among his countrymen in Pennsylvania.t Be- 
fore coming to America he had been professor of philosophy 
and polemics at Liege and later Rector Magnificus of the 
University of Heidelberg. He made Goshenhoppen, the 
present Bally in Berks County, his headquarters and here he 
began his mission work organizing a number of mission sta- 
tions in the eastern counties and founding several parishes. 

‘Our Catholic Forefathers in Pennsylvania, an article by Rev. F. J. 


Hertkorn in the Official Souvenir of the Convention of the Central 
Verein, Allentown, Pa., 1924. 
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His extensive travels through the country helped much to- 
ward keeping the Faith alive among his countrymen. The 
tract of land belonging to the mission at Goshenhoppen com- 
prised 373 acres and 100 perches and was bought by Father 
Greaton from Richard and Thomas Penn for 57 pounds, 18 
shillings, 3 pence. In 1747 Father Neale bought an addi- 
tional tract of 122 acres. This land was parceled out in lots, 
the sum realized being used for the support of the Church in 
other parts of the Province. Many Catholics were drawn 
to this place and soon a flourishing village sprang up about 
the church. 

Conewago, the famous Catholic Mission Centre in Penn- 
sylvania, was situated on the banks of the Conewago a few 
miles from Gettysburg. It was an earlier foundation than 
Goshenhoppen and was the asylum for priests, no matter to 
what nationality or religious Order they belonged. It was 
the centre from which all who came to the Pennsylvania mis- 
sions outside of Philadelphia were sent to the various sta- 
tions. Here they received their instructions and credentials 
and only as accredited agents of Conewago did they merit 
the respect and homage of Catholics." The German immi- 
grants pushed westward to Conewago as early as 1725. 
Catholics were drawn to this place by the knowledge that they 
could there have the opportunity to practice their religion. 
Bitter feelings arose between the German and Irish settlers 
in this locality so that the Proprietaries gave orders to their 
agents to sell no more land to Irish immigrants in York or 
Lancaster Counties. In this way this territory was reserved 
for the Germans. 

Father William Wapeler, S.J., who came to America with 
Father Schneider in 1741, was sent to care for the Germans 
in Conewago. Here he built a church that resembled a 
private home so that it would be less conspicuous as a “ Mass 


1Cf, Hertkorn, Our Catholic Forefathers. 
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House”. It contained three rooms, one for church ser- 
vices and the other two for household purposes. Father 
Matthias Manners (Sittensberger), S.J., who succeeded 
Father Wapeler, is recorded as being the first priest stationed 
permanently at Conewago. He labored faithfully and zeal- 
ously in this section, principally among the German settle- 
ments extending westward along the mountains to Virginia. 
His original name of Sittensberger he changed to Manners 
so that he might travel with more security. Under the pas- 
torate of his successor, Father Frambach, the Church at 
Conewago continued to prosper so that Catholicity was flour- 
ishing there when that priest was transferred to Frederick, 
Maryland. Father Pellentz who followed, had attended the 
Lancaster mission for ten years before coming to Conewago 
in 1768. He did not confine his activity to the settlement 
and its neighborhood, but mounting his herse he visited 
every settlement on both sides of the Alleghenies in search 
of the scattered members of his flock. He labored long and 
died after forty years of active service in the American mis- 
sions. It is to him that the settlements in the Cumberland 
Valley, in York and Huntington Counties, in a word, the 
whole district lying between the Susquehanna and the Ohio, 
owe a lasting debt of gratitude. 

We are told that the Jesuits from Bohemia Manor in 
Maryland stopped at Lancaster as early as 1730. Land was 
bought in 1742 to build a “‘ Mass House” there. The church 
was destroyed by incendiaries in 1760 but was rebuilt at once. 
Lancaster served as a headquarters for a number of German 
priests who attended the German-speaking Catholics in the 
locality. Fathers Schneider and Wapeler were here from 
1742-1758; Fathers Frambach, Pellentz, and Geissler, all 
Jesuits, from 1758-1786; Fathers Causse, John Helbron, 
O.M.Cap., Elling, Fromm, Ernsten, and Brosius from 1786- 
1794; and Father L. A. DeBarth from 1794-1801. 

The early German Catholics were served by Father Ferdi- 
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nand Farmer (Steinmeyer), who lived with Father Harding 
at St. Mary’s Church. Here the Germans and the English 
worshipped side by side until the Germans broke away and 
built their own church. 


V 


The pioneer Germans and their pastors were not satisfied 
with churches and cemeteries. Following the example 
of their Protestant countrymen, they soon built schools 
which became centres of culture in these localities. Father 
Schneider built a house and a chapel at Goshenhoppen and 
opened a school in his house. He taught here himself and 
“Catholic and non-Catholic children from the vicinity 
eagerly attended it.’* He taught here for many years and 
his successor, Father Ritter, followed his example. About 
the year 1763 the school employed its first lay teacher. 
Names like Fredder, Breitenbach, and Gubernator appear 
prominently in the school registers of the time as teachers. 

In other parts of the country the Germans showed them- 
selves staunch advocates of Catholic education. They 
evinced an active zeal and made great efforts to found and 
maintain schools. Wherever they settled in large numbers 
the school-house rose at once by the side of the church. The 
school-teacher was considered the most honorable man in 
town after the pastor, and was therefore of great importance 
to the community. The school of which we, perhaps, know 
most was the ‘‘German School House” of Philadelphia. 
The Germans had established a school some time between 
the years 1780-1787, and had founded a society known as 
the “ German Catholic Society ” to support it. This school, 
however, was not free, for according to the Minutes of the 
trustees of Holy Trinity parish we see the teacher was 
directed to make inquiries “ of the parents or of the children 
whether they were able to pay the school fees. All who can 


1Cf, Hertkorn, Our Catholic Forefathers. 
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shall contribute to his (the teacher’s) support and the other 
children must bring a certificate from the president or from 
one of the trustees, stating that they are poor, and for such 
the church will provide”. The sessions in the winter lasted 
from nine in the morning to twelve and from one to four in 
the afternoon. In the summer the sessions lasted from eight 
to twelve and from two to five.* 

When Holy Trinity Church was built, the school was con- 
ducted in the basement of the new building. This procedure 
was praised by the Philadelphia City Directory for 1785 and 
was held up to the other places of worship in the city as an 
example worthy of imitation. The trustees of Holy Trinity 
applied to the Assembly for a grant of the public funds for 
this school. Similar requests had been made for the Public 
School of Germantown and for the College and Academy of 
Philadelphia. But all these requests were rejected by the 
Assembly. 


vie 


Not all the Germans who came to America in the eight- 
eenth century settled along the Atlantic Coast. Several 
thousand of them wended their. way to the shores of the 
Mississippi in what is now Louisiana. There is a record ot 
a German in the company of La Salle when that intrepid 
commander sought the mouth of the Mississippi from the 
Gulf of Mexico on the fatal expedition of 1684-1685. 

The French made explorations along the coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico and settled on the coast at the present site of the 
town of Ocean Springs, Mississippi, under the leadership 
of d’Iberville in 1699. The main settlement, however, was 
made in 1702 on the Mobile River at a place called Fort Louis 
de la Louisiane. This settlement was later transferred to 
the present site of Mobile. Here it was that the early 
settlers of Louisiana landed during the first years of the 


1Cf. Hertkorn, Retrospect, pp. 37 sq. 
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colony. For some time the colony was in a very precarious 
condition and frequently on the verge of ruin because of the 
lack of proper management and the indolence of the settlers. 
The “ Western Company ” known after 1719 as the “ Com- 
pagnie des Indes”’ took over the affairs of the colony and 
undertook to bring colonists to the New World. The notor- 
ious John Law, who was the financier for this company, 
caused two large tracts of land to be granted to him in 
America. Others also received grants or concessions from 
the French Government with the obligation of furnishing 
settlers for the tracts. 

The French colonists in this region had proven themselves 
poor farmers so the “ Compagnie ” turned to other European 
peoples to furnish the settlers for the new enterprise. 
Pamphlets of all descriptions were spread over Germany 
lauding the land on the Mississippi as a paradise. It was 
only natural that people in the condition the Germans were 
in during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries should 
take these descriptions seriously. An exodus similar to that 
of 1710 now took place from all parts of Germany, prin- 
cipally from Alsace, Lorraine, Baden, Wuertemberg and 
from Switzerland. We are told that about 10,000 Germans 
left their homes for Louisiana in 1720. How many per- 
ished on their way through France, how many died in the 
seaport towns while awaiting transportation is not known 
with certainty. Many succumbed to the hardships they met 
with on board the slow sailing vessels of the time. It is 
estimated that only about 2000 landed at Biloxi and only a 
small number ever reached their destination on the banks of 
the Arkansas. 

The French settlers who had been sent over by the “ Com- 
pagnie ” were to a great extent liberated prisoners, unfor- 
tunates and others who were forced on board the transports 
and set ashore in Louisiana to form a new settlement. No- 
body worked but all looked anxiously for the provision ships 
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from France for supplies. One contemporary, the Cheva- 
lier Champigny, writes that the Germans and the Canadians 
were the real founders of the Louisiana settlement. The 
management in the port of debarkation was very poor and as 
a result hundreds of people died at Biloxi while awaiting 
transportation to their future homes. 

The Germans who landed at Biloxi were finally sent to 
the Mississippi by the inland route and settled on Law’s con- 
cessions along the Arkansas River. They set to work to 
clear the land, but before they could make themselves self- 
supporting, word was brought that Law had become 
bankrupt. This cut off all hope of provisions from that 
quarter. As the agent of the “ Compagnie’ and Law’s agent 
had quarreled, the Germans despaired of receiving assistance 
from either. Accordingly they left the settlement on the 
Arkansas and came down to New Orleans (1722) where 
they demanded assistance from the governor. They now 
received land along the right bank of the Mississippi about 
twenty-five miles above New Orleans, a tract that is still 
known as the “German Coast”. They were not the first 
Germans to settle here, for a census taken in 1724 mentions 
that Germans had been living here for three years. Unfor- 
tunately the early records are lost so that it is difficult to say 
how many Germans were in these first settlements. 

On their new lands the Germans encountered many diffi- 
culties because of their poverty in farming implements, 
horses, cows etc. Their tools consisted of a pickaxe, hoe, 
and spade. But even with these implements they succeeded 
in working their land and by their produce they frequently 
helped the people of New Orleans in times of emergency. 
When the Acadians arrived in that town it was the colonists 
on the German Coast who aided them with food supplies 
(1765). The industry of the Germans gave rise to a say- 
ing current in Louisiana to the present day that expresses the 
difficulty of some work, “‘ It takes Germans to do that ”’. 
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When Ulloa, the Spanish governor, came to Louisiana in 
1766 to take over the territory that had been ceded to the 
King of Spain by the French monarch, the population was 
hostile to him. He placed great restrictions on trade, prac- 
tically closed the mouth of the Mississippi, and gave the 
colonists little hope of competing with their Spanish neigh- 
bors along the coast. The Germans rose in revolt and drove 
the Spanish governor from the town. But the colonists 
were overwhelmed when General O’Reilly landed with a large 
force of Spanish troops in 1769. The leaders in the revolt 
were executed and the colony became reconciled to its fate.* 

The early German settlers in Louisiana were almost all 
Catholics. At first they attended to their religious duties 
in New Orleans, but they soon built a chapel on the right bank 
of the Mississippi. Here Mass was said by a priest who 
came from New Orleans for the purpose. The colonial 
budget for 1729 makes mention of a resident priest in this 
locality. The first priest to serve in this capacity was the 
Capuchin, Father Philip. The little chapel was destroyed by 
fire and replaced by the “ Red Church” in 1740. This made 
room for the second “‘ Red Church” in 1806. In 1877 a 
demented negro set fire to the rectory and all the church 
records perished. This church is known as the “ Red 
Church ” because of its red color as it was a landmark for 
the boatmen on the river.’ 

Another church was built a few miles from the old chapel 
under the patronage of St. John the Baptist. The records 
here are in good state of preservation since 1772. They con- 
tain much of value for the student of Church history in this 
region. This church for a time was in charge of Father 
Bernhard von Limbach, a German Capuchin, who was later 
transferred to St. Louis, where he did much for the Church.? 


1 Deiler, J. Hanno, The Settlement of the German Coast of Lowisiana, 
pp. 10 sq. Philadelphia, 1909. 
2 Deiler, of. cit., p. 63. 3 Tbid., pp. 65-66. 
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In later years a goodly percentage of the German immi- 
grants landed in New Orleans whence they scattered over the 
Southwest. A number of these new arrivals were Catholics 
and German Catholic churches sprang up in various locali- 
ties. Many of these churches have survived to the present 
day. 

Louisiana was transferred from France to Spain in 1762. 
Though the territory was separated politically from Canada 
by this treaty, the bishop of Quebec retained ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over this Spanish province until about 1773. 
The territory thus transferred extended along the west bank 
of the river. The territory on the eastern bank of the Mis- 
sissippi was ceded to England in 1763 and became American 
in 1783 by the Treaty of Paris. By a rescript of the Holy 
See dated January 29, 1791 Bishop Carroll was informed 
that “all the faithful living in communion with the Catholic 
Church, both ecclesiastical and lay persons, whether they live 
in the provinces of the Federated America, or in the neigh- 
boring regions outside of the provinces, so long as they are 
subject to the Government of the Republic, will be and shall 
be hereafter under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Balti- 
more.’ * Bishop Carroll’s jurisdiction, therefore, extended 
to the Mississippi as far south as New Orleans. Spain con- 
trolled the mouth of the Mississippi and the western shore. 
In 1800, however, she relinquished her claim and ceded the 
land back to France. 

After the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 the remaining part 
of the vast tract came under Bishop Carroll’s jurisdiction. 
The territory thus added comprised what are now the States 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Montana, and Colorado 
east of the Rocky Mountains. This vast territory remained 
under the jurisdiction of Bishop Carroll till 1815 when Rt. 
Rev. William Du Bourg was consecrated as Bishop of 
Louisiana. 


1Guilday, Rev. Peter, Life and Times of John Carroll, p. 704. New 
York, 1922. 
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VII 


Between the years 1741 and 1810 there were a number of 
priests who came to America from Germany to work among 
their countrymen in America. Some of these were saintly 
men who had the welfare of their flocks at heart. They 
were energetic and met with success in their ministry. So 
prominent was the German element in the Catholic Church 
in the young Republic that one of them, Father Laurence 
Graessel, was chosen by his fellow priests as the first co- 
adjutor of Bishop Carroll in 1793. But the yellow fever, 
that raged in Philadelphia, carried off the Bishop-elect two 
months before Pius VI had appointed his Bishop of Samo- 
sata and coadjutor to Bishop Carroll. Unfortunately there 
were also some unworthy priests who caused much trouble 
to the Church in this country. The first of these troubles 
broke out in the western part of Pennsylvania. 

After it had been definitely settled that the territory in 
the western part of Pennsylvania belonged to that State and 
not to Virginia, many settlers from the eastern part of the 
State emigrated to this region. Many Catholics were 
among these pioneers. They soon applied to Dr. Carroll for 
a priest, doing so through Father Farmer in 1785. The 
country at the time was destitute of priests, but the Prefect 
Apostolic was slow to approve those who came at the time 
because of the inadequate references they produced. Dr. 
Carroll was further restrained by having the power to give 
faculties only to such as had been appointed by Propaganda. 

In the year 1789, Father Theodore Brouwers, a Francis- 
can who had been a missionary in the Curacoa Mission, catne 
to America and settled in Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Here he undertook to found a settlement that should 
serve as the centre of Catholic activities in that part of the 
country. For this purpose he acquired a tract of land, first 
at what was known as “O’Neill’s Victory” and later at 
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‘““Sportsman’s Hall.” This latter tract received its name 
from the fact that it had been the hunting ground of a gentle- 
man in Harrisburg. The zealous missionary set to work in 
his new field but he soon broke down under the strain and 
died a year after his arrival in these parts. Before he died, 
however, he made a will which caused much trouble during 
the next few years. This will had been dictated by Father 
John Baptist Causse, who hoped to succeed to the property. 
After Father Brouwers’ death Father Causse carted all the 
movable property of the deceased priest to Conewago. But 
Father Causse soon fell into disrepute, for in 1791 he bought 
and managed a theatrical production called “ Jerusalem ”’. 
He was excommunicated and died in obscurity. Whether 
he died reconciled to the Church or not is not known.* 
Another, however, was to play even a sadder part in the 
history of this section. Father Francis Rogatus Fromm, a 
Franciscan, came to America from Mainz in 1789. He ar- 
rived in America penniless and was in difficulties with the 
ship captain because of his passage money. The priests in 
Baltimore came to his assistance and paid his debt. Father 
Fromm presented a letter of introduction from the Very 
Rev. John Frederick Koch, the Councillor of the Archbishop 
of Mainz, to Bishop Carroll. The latter sent him first to 
Conewago and later to Lancaster as pastor of that place; 
but the people there soon tired of his ministrations because 
of certain irregularities in his life. As soon as Bishop Car- 
roll returned from his consecration in England the people 
presented their complaints to him. The Ordinary made in- 
quiries and finding the accusations just, he wrote to Fromm 
on February 16, 1791, advising him to return to his own 
country. In his reply Fromm denied the charges brought 
against him and intimated that he was going “ west” to 
Father Brouwers’ estate. The Bishop forbade him to go 


1Cf. Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, Vol. 
XXXIV, pp. 197-201. 
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there but he left before the Bishop’s letter reached him. He 
must have arrived there in the springtime of the year for we 
find that the trustees had “elected” him as their pastor from 
a document dated May, 1791. The trustees showed their 
lack of knowledge in ecclesiastical affairs for they accepted 
the letter of the Archbishop of Mainz as sufficient authori- 
zation for the stranger. Seeing how easy it was to gain the 
good will of the trustees, Fromm now tried to obtain the ap- 
proval of the Bishop of Baltimore. But Carroll would not 
approve his action, stating that Fromm had no authority 
until he acknowledged the authority of Baltimore. 

There was a lull in the storm and for about two years we 
have no documents or letters between Bishop Carroll and 
Father Fromm. In 1793, however, the difficulty became 
acute. <A letter from Father Fromm to Father Pellentz ask- 
ing for the vestments and church utensils of Father Brouw- 
ers, was couched in such language that the good old priest 
was insulted and readdressed the letter to Bishop Carroll. 
The Bishop’s response to the letter was an unconditional re- 
call of any faculties that Fromm had received from him. 
“T herewith recall the faculties which I once granted to you 
and declare in as far as it is necessary that they do not ex- 
ist.”? Fromm answered this letter only in November but 
made no reference to the suspension of his faculties. He 
mentions that he has no horse, no clothes fit for travel and 
that he had scarcely any food. 

Bishop Carroll placed conditions under which he would 
receive the submission of the refractory priest. “These were: 
that he retract his calumnies and injuries against Father 
Pellentz; that he recognize fully and explicitly Carroll’s 
episcopal authority over seculars and regulars; and that he 
reconcile himself according to the laws of the Church; add- 
ing that he would then be reinstated and appointed to his 


former place.” 


1Cf. Records, l. c., p. 210. 2beds, paares 
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Fromm now stated his whole case. Since Father Brouw- 
ers had bequeathed his property to the priest who has the 
intention of succeeding him and who offers four Masses for 
his soul and three others according to his intention, and not 
to the priest who would succeed him in the cure of souls, he 
therefore held the property in spite of the Bishop. Fromm 
also misconstrued the position of Father Brouwers, who had 
been Vicer-Apostolic in Curacoa, claiming that this office 
continued in the United States since it had never been re- 
voked by the Holy See. The property was therefore extra- 
territorial and not subject to the Bishop of Baltimore. 
Fromm tried hard to escape Bishop Carroll’s jurisdiction, 
alleging that this jurisdiction affected only those who had 
voted at the election of the Bishop. As no one had repre- 
sented western Pennsylvania at this election, Fromm held 
that this part of the country was outside the jurisdiction of 
Baltimore, and was therefore open to any priest who would 
establish a domicile there. Every priest so established 
would draw his faculties from the Bishop who sent him. 
Fromm also claimed that the Bishop had failed to send the 
Papal Bull of his appointment to all the priests for their in- 
spection and that for this reason he was not the ordinary 
superior of them all. He asserted that he found it safer to 
follow the faculties of the Archbishop of Mainz than those 
of the Bishop of Baltimore. 

The refractory priest was not sincere regarding the juris- 
diction of Bishop Carroll. He merely wanted to retain the 
property. The salary of a priest in these parts was not suffi- 
cient for a decent living, so Fromm maintained, and he was 
determined to hire himself out as a farmer, to follow a trade 
or to become a teacher to make a decent living. As time 
went on and Fromm showed no signs of repentance, Bishop 
Carroll declared that he had incurred the penalty of suspen- 
sion from every exercise of his sacred orders even from that 
of saying Mass. The Bishop also informed the congregation 
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of the state of affairs, warning them not to attend any service 
that the usurper might conduct. Fromm now showed some 
signs of repentance. Bishop Carroll made use of this ray 
of hope but all in vain. 

In the autumn of 1795, Bishop Carroll sent Father Law- 
rence Sylvester Phelan to Westmoreland County to explain 
his action to the people and to expel the erring priest. Phelan 
arrived October 5, 1795, and soon met the suspended clergy- 
man. He drew the Ordinary’s attention to the fact that 
Fromm’s possession of the land had a legal basis and that it 
would be difficult to dislodge him. The people were in a 
sorry way: “ The Irish are poor wretches, able to do nothing, 
and the Germans are, as I foresaw, willing to do anything 
that costs them nothing. . . . Fromm’s long possession be- 
tween me and the plantation and Irish misery and German 
generosity is opposition to the means of competent subsis- 
tence’’.* The estate was of great importance to the priest 
who was to be the pastor of the district. Father Phelan 
tried hard to win back the erring priest. But he was doomed 
to failure. 

Fromm had in the meantime destroyed the deed to the 
property. To discredit the witnesses of this destruction he 
arranged for someone to shoot into his room one Sunday 
night. He immediately accused Father Phelan and five 
others of attempting his life. The affair was brought be- 
fore the court but the defendants were acquitted. Bishop 
Carroll still hoped that the refractory priest would repent, 
but Fromm remained obstinate. On October 18, 1795, he 
wrote to Carroll recounting all his grievances and ended his 
letter: “I appeal in all form to the highest tribunal of the 
Church that from this time from you and your Vicar every 
opposition must cease until by the Legate of the Holy See a 
decision is made. I made known this appeal in a former 
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letter and I will repeat it. I am herewith sending the second 
appeal to Europe and I will repeat these every month till ! 
am heard”. To this letter he attached the faculties from 
the Chancery of Mainz that granted him the faculties to go 
to America. These faculties had been signed (according to 
the postscript) by Valantine Heimes, Episcopus Aulonensis, 
Suffraganus et Vic. Gen. Moguntanus (February 19, 1789). 
It seems that the Bishop never answered this letter.* 

A lawsuit had been instituted to recover the property but 
it was delayed on account of lack of money. During this 
time Father Phelan lived in great poverty while holding his 
ground against the usurper. He was nearly starved out. 
In the meantime Fromm was going about the country spread- 
ing scandal to discredit Father Phelan. The latter wrote 
repeatedly to the Bishop urging the excommunication of 
Fromm. But the Ordinary refused to do this, for as he 
writes: “ This appears to me neither necessary nor ex- 
pedient.” * 

In September, 1796, Fromm wrote to Bishop Carroll that 
he had reported to the Bishops of Europe and that they had 
referred the case to the Holy See. He received answer that 
he should acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Bishop and 
that he should petition him to remove the suspension and 
restore his pastoral rights. He ended his letter begging that 
the court proceedings be stopped. But we have no record of 
the Bishop’s reply to his letter. 

Fromm was forced to leave Sportsman’s Hall in the spring 
or summer of 1797. The final decision about the legal pos- 
session of Father Brouwers’ estate was made in December, 
1798. After the departure of Father Fromm from Sports- 
man’s Hall Bishop Carroll had little difficulty in bringing 
back the greater number of the misled members of the little 
flock. 


1 Ci. Records, Vol. XXXIV, p. 257. 
2 Tbid., p. 252. 
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Fromm, indeed, appealed to a higher court, and went to 
Philadelphia to prosecute it. But he died here during the 
yellow fever epidemic of 1799. It is not known if he was 
reconciled to the Church before he died. 


Vl 


The spirit of independence was strong in America during 
the years immediately following upon the Revolutionary 
War and the spirit affected the various religious bodies. The 
German Catholics had been desirous of breaking away from 
their English-speaking co-religionists for some time. They 
wanted a church of their own where the German language 
would be heard in the sermons. As long as Father Farmer 
had charge of the Germans in Philadelphia he succeeded in 
delaying this separation. But after his death in 1786 affairs 
assumed a new aspect. 

The Germans had written to Dr. Carroll repeatedly for a 
priest who could speak their language. In 1787, there came 
to America from Germany three priests who were destined 
to play a conspicuous part in the coming events in Philadel- 
phia. Father Laurence Graessel came to America in re- 
sponse to an appeal from Father Farmer for help in this cor- 
ner of God’s Vineyard. He landed in America in 1787. 
About the same time two brothers Fathers Peter and John 
Baptist Charles Heilbron, both Capuchins, came to America 
in response to an appeal published in the Mainzer Monats- 
schrift von Geistlichen Sachen.* These three priests exer- 
cised their priestly functions in Philadelphia-while awaiting 
appointments from Carroll. The Germans in the city chose 
Father John B. C. Heilbron as their pastor and requested 
Dr. Carroll to confirm their choice. But the Prefect-Apos- 
tolic refused to do this since he had already appointed Father 
Graessl to this post. The two Capuchins he sent to the mis- 


sion at Goshenhoppen. 
1 Kirlin, Catholicity in Philadelphia, p. 119. Philadelphia, 1909. 
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But the desire to have a church of their own became 
stronger among the German Catholics in Philadelphia. In 
1788, they bought the ground for a church and petitioned 
Dr. Carroll to approve their plan. The Prefect-Apostolic 
gave his approval only in a general way since he was sus- 
picious that the whole movement was begun by the disap- 
pointed Germans who had wanted Father Heilbron as their 
pastor. In his letter of March 3, 1788, he expressed a wish 
that the new church would prove a blessing to the people of 
the city. 

To proceed with their work ‘the Germans had elected a 
body of eight trustees who were to raise funds for the new 
church, to exercise supervision over the building operations 
and to represent the parish in all things. Ground for the 
new church was broken on March 31, 1788, amid great re- 
joicing on the part of all the Germans of Philadelphia. The 
corner-stone was laid on May 23, and the roof was placed in 
position in September of that year. These events were the 
signals for rejoicing in which the Germans of all denomina- 
tions took part. The congregation was incorporated by an 
act of the Legislature in October, 1788. Influenced by the 
customs in Europe the trustees now invoked the right of 
patronage in the name of the parish. They had built the 
church with their own money and claimed the same rights 
granted to European nobles who build or endowed a church. 
Accordingly they held an election and chose Father John 
B. C. Heilbron as pastor for the new church. They then 
petitioned Bishop Carroll to confirm their choice. But un- 
fortunately Father Heilbron had exercised his new functions 
without the authorization of the Bishop. The latter there- 
fore refused to acknowledge the new pastor till he had sub- 
mitted to the lawful authority. Finally on Epiphany Sun- 
day, 1790, after Father Heilbron had publicly acknowledged 
Carroll’s authority, the Bishop conferred the necessary pow- 
ers on the new pastor. After the building of their new 
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church the congregation was in debt and as there was no pros- 
pect of raising the money in America, Father Heilbron ob- 
tained permission of Bishop Carroll to go to Europe for this 
purpose. Before leaving he also obtained the appointment of 
his brother, Father Heilbron, as his successor to the pastor- 
ate of the church. Father John went to Europe in 1701. 
In 1793 he was engaged in pastoral work in Anglet near 
Bayonne in France. One of his sermons here gave offense 
to the revolutionaries and as a result he was condemned to 
death and decapitated November 29, 1793.1 

Father Peter Heilbron accordingly took possession of the 
office after having been duly “elected” by the trustees. 
This election took place in November, 1791. In 1793, 
Father Lawrence Phelan was appointed assistant at Holy 
Trinity to take care of the large number of French refugees 
from France and San Domingo. The year of the yellow 
fever was a time of heroism for the priests of Philadelphia, 
and it was during this time that Father Graessl died. The 
priests at Holy Trinity lived at peace with the people and with 
the other priests in the city until the middle of the year 1706, 
when Father John Nepomucene Goetz arrived at Philadel- 
phia from Hamburg. 

The new arrival claimed that he had been a professor and 
preacher in the Royal Imperial Academy at Wiener-Neus- 
tadt, Austria, but showed himself an intriguer who was to 
cause untold damage to the Church in Philadelphia. He 
presented letters of recommendation to the Vicar-General, 
Very Rev. Leonard Neale. He was accordingly admitted 
to the diocese by Bishop Carroll and sent to assist Father 
Heilbron at Holy Trinity. But to be subordinate was irk- 
some to him and he protested that he should be co-pastor with 
equal rights. Malcontents in the parish abetted the new 
assistant and soon there were two factions, one siding with 
the pastor, the other with Goetz. In September, 1796, the 


1 Cf. L’Echo de St. Frangois, Vol. XIV, pp. 78-81. Ottawa, Can., 1925. 
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trustees passed twenty-six resolutions “ that were models of 
lay affrontery and ignorance ’”’.* They demanded that Father 
Heilbron subscribe to these resolutions but the pastor refused 
to do this. The trustees then deposed him in October, 1796, 
giving him three months to vacate the parish house and 
threatened to invoke the law if he refused. Heilbron ac- 
cordingly removed from Holy Trinity and conducted ser- 
vices for those faithful to him in old St. Joseph’s that had 
been placed at his disposal by Bishop-elect Neale. Here he 
remained till 1799, when he was sent to Sportsman’s Hall in 
western Pennsylvania. 

Goetz was re-enforced by the arrival of another malcon- 
tent, Father William Elling. Bishop Carroll and Bishop- 
elect Neale tried hard to avoid the coming schism but to no 
avail. The two usurpers were first suspended and as they 
continued sacrilegiously to administer the sacraments they 
were finally excommunicated. In 1797, Goetz was dismissed 
for reasons that are by no means complimentary to him and 
he sinks into the oblivion he deserves. Elling and the trus- 
tees, however, continued the schism carrying the cases even 
to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. But the supporters 
of the schismatics were falling off, the people were unhappy 
over their separation from their fellow-Catholics and the 
trustees began to see the hopelessness of their demands. 
Bishop Carroll remained firm, demanding acknowledgment 
of his authority as the only basis for agreement. Finally, 
after much correspondence the trustees made overtures to 
the Bishop in November, 1801, and Dr. Carr was commis- 
sioned to treat with the schismatics. The trustees were 
ready to submit but Elling was not; so the negotiations 
dragged on until the schismatic priest finally signed a formal 
submission on January 28, 1801. The trustees submitted 
about the same time. The church was reconciled by Dr. 


1 Guilday, op. cit., p. 650. 
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Carr and all censures were removed from Father Elling, who 
was then appointed pastor of Holy Trinity by Bishop Carroll. 
Elling resigned the pastorate in October, 1806 and died in 
Philadelphia five years later. Holy Trinity continued to be 
a church for the German-speaking Catholics of Philadelphia 
and is still serving in that capacity. 


IX 


While the schism was raging in Philadelphia a similar one 
broke out in Baltimore. Father Caesarius Reuter, a German 
priest, whom Carroll had appointed to administer to the 
German Catholics in Baltimore, was the leader in this trouble. 
Seeing that their countrymen in Philadelphia had succeeded 
in breaking away from their English-speaking brethren and 
in erecting a church of their own, the Germans in Baltimore 
undertook to do the same. Father Reuter, who had come 
to America in 1797, urged his compatriots to build a church 
of their own. Up to that time they had been sharing the 
church of the English-speaking Catholics. They built a 
church against the express wishes of Carroll and it soon be- 
came apparent that they could not support a church. Reuter 
was suspended by the Bishop for disobedience and returned 
to Germany. He soon found his way to Rome, where he 
lodged complaints against Bishop Carroll similar to those 
brought by the Philadelphia schismatics. He accused the 
Bishop of having refused to permit German children to be 
instructed in their mother tongue, that he did not permit the 
use of a German catechism and that he threatened to excom- 
municate a priest who dared to preach a sermon in German. 
Reuter also demanded that the Germans in the United States 
should be given a German bishop. 

The Holy See relieved Reuter of his censures on the con- 

1 The documents for this part of our essay will be found passim in the 
Records, Vols. I, II, III, V, VI, VIII, IX, XIII, XVI, XXI, XXII, 
XXIII, XXIV. 
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dition that he would not return to America. The Germans 
in Baltimore had in the meantime completed their St. John’s 
Church and in the year 1799, Reuter returned to America. 
In spite of his excommunication, he took possession of the 
new church and carried the little congregation into schism. 
On April 29 of the same year he wrote to Propaganda from 
Baltimore accusing Bishop Carroll of trying to Americanize 
the Germans. But the Sacred Congregation replied by up- 
holding Carroll’s authority and rebuking Reuter for his bold 
and irreverent letter. The Congregation gave Reuter the lie 
when he accused Carroll of forbidding the use of the German 
language in the churches. “In twelve churches in the Dio- 
cese, even in the one the Bishop uses at present as a Cathe- 
dral, sermons are delivered in German, and you, yourself, 
before you came to Rome often preached in this Cathedral 
in German to the people of that language.” * Propaganda 
saw no reason for erecting a separate church in Baltimore 
and refused to consider Reuter’s request that a German dio- 
cese be erected in America. The other priests of the diocese 
prepared a letter to vindicate Carroll’s action. The Bishop 
himself wrote to Propaganda (October 12, 1799) that there 
were not thirty Germans at the time in Baltimore who could 
not speak or understand English. 

Cardinal Gerdil, the Perfect of Propaganda, wrote that he 
was very sorry that the kindness shown to Reuter should have 
been the cause of new trouble. He expressed the esteem of 
the Congregation for Carroll’s prudence, piety and personal 
character, and apologized for the trouble caused in America. 
The Cardinal’s letter to Reuter gave little hope for success 
in the schismatic church movement. But the scandal contin- 
ued for four years. In 1801, Reuter showed a desire to 
return to the obedience of the Church. In September of that 
year, he wrote to Carroll asking to be restored to his priestly 
functions. The Bishop answered by placing conditions for 


1 Guilday, op. cit., p. 725. 
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his acceptance: (1) the recognition of no other ecclesiastical 
authority in the Diocese of Baltimore; (2) the submission 
of all, no matter of what nationality, to that authority; (3) 
the acknowledgment of the necessity of delegation by the 
Bishop for the legitimate and canonical exercise of priestly 
functions.* Reuter, however, was influenced by Mr. Shorb, 
the leader of the rebels, against accepting these conditions. 
But matters finally came to a head when Bishop Carroll ap- 
pointed Father Brosius to the pastorate of St. John’s. The 
case was taken to court and was decided in favor of the 
Bishop in May, 1805. 

These are by no means the only disturbances that arose in 
the early days of the Diocese of Baltimore, but they are the 
ones in which some of the German Catholics figured. In the 
early days of the nineteenth century, after the settlement of 
these troubles, the Church flourished among the German 
settlers. In western Pennsylvania, in Maryland, and in Vir- 
ginia, missioners like Father Peter Heilbron, O.M.Cap., and 
Father Gallitzin did much to keep the Faith alive among the 
German people. It was during this time that the founda- 
tions of many of the Catholic centres of the present time 
were laid and it was the staunch faith of the early pioneers 
that made these possible. 


Xx 


Little is known of the size of the immigration of the Ger- 
mans between the years 1790-1820. The general impres- 
sion is that it was rather slight. There are no accurate 
statistics to dispute this statement. But since no accurate 
statistics and no good reason can be adduced to explain why 
immigration should have practically ceased during this time, 
it seems that during these years it was on the upward curve 
towards the immigration of 1820-1830.’ 

1 Original to be found in the Baltimore Archives, quoted by Guilday in 
op. cit., p. 727. 

1 Faust, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 583. 
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The Napoleonic Wars had had a bad effect on the various 
German states. While these wars lasted immigration was 
certainly not fostered. But the period immediately follow- 
ing the fall of Napoleon was a time of unrest in Germany 
and people began flocking to the land of freedom. The year 
1820 marked the arrival of 968 Germans in American ports. 
This was the beginning of a large immigration that was to 
keep up for a great length of time. The great increase in 
German immigration did not come till 1831-1840. During 
this decade the number of arrivals from Germany is esti- 
mated at 152,000. 

The causes for this vast immigration are generally given 
as over-population, over-production, over-crowding in the 
farming districts, to which may be added the ruin of the small 
artisan class in competition with the new factory system. 
Thousands of these men were left without employment by 
the new system of machines. In the United States this 
period was one of great territorial expansion. The Erie 
Canal, the opening of the great National Highway, and other 
means of communication opened vast tracts of land in the 
middle West. These lands were cheap, the taxes light, the 
need of laborers was great and opportunity to climb the 
ladder of success awaited the industry of the pioneer. These 
conditions became known in Germany and thousands flocked 
to the land where they could find relief from their economic, 
social and political troubles. 

During the period 1841-1860 immigration increased to a 
very great extent. The crest of this wave of immigration 
came between the years 1852-1853, when over 500,000 came 
to this country. It was the time of revolutionary troubles 
in Germany and many a friend and adherent of freedom 
came to our shores. The failure of the potato crop in parts 
of southern Germany (1846) and the failure of the vintage 
in Wuertemberg (1850-1853) also influenced many to come 
to our shores. 
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After the Civil War German immigration again came in 
a strong wave. During the period 1866-1873 German set- 
tlers poured into the country at an average of 13,000 an- 
nually. Dissatisfaction with conditions at home and the 
allurements from abroad brought many to America. The 
immigrants continued to pour into this country in great num- 
bers down to 1900. Since then the record of the immigra- 
tion has depended on the material prosperity of the two coun- 
tries. The opening of colonies of her own in Africa, her 
exemplary laws regarding labor, etc., have enabled Germany 
to retain large numbers of her subjects to their allegiance 
and to cut down the number of German immigrants to the 
United States.* 

The German immigrants generally went to the farming 
districts. The various water-ways and other means of travel 
led him to seek a home in the fertile plains of the Middle 
West. We find extensive settlements of the Germans in 
Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, and Wisconsin. In fact it is 
due in a great measure to the energetic action of the Germans 
in Missouri that the State was saved to the Union in the 
early days of the Civil War. The German settlers in some 
of these regions were known as the “ Latin Farmers ” and 
their settlements as the “ Latin Settlements ” owing to the 
fact that so many of them had passed through the Gymnasia 
and had received a thorough education in the classics. This 
was especially true regarding the German immigrants of the 
revolutionary periods of 1830 and 1848. 

Many of the Germans settled on the level lands of the 
Great Plains. Towns sprang up that were predominantly 
German. Many of these communities were founded as re- 
ligious and social experiments, but as time went on their 
character changed and they became American in govern- 
ment. The German immigrants soon took an active part in 


1 Faust, op. cit., p. 586. 
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the business of the country. Breweries, tanneries, tobacco 
warehouses, banks, hotels, and other forms of occupation 
enabled many of them to become prosperous. They took 
their places in the industrial occupations, in the iron works 
and in the other factories. Some of the States in the middle 
west and many of the cities owe much of their prosperity to 
the industry of the immigrants from Germany. 

The German Catholics in America in all their settlements 
showed a lively faith. Churches and schools sprang up in 
various localities. Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee and other localities in the central United States soon 
had their German churches and schools. Many of the people 
in Germany were dissatisfied with the conditions of religion 
in the homeland and they came to America bringing their 
Faith with them. The region north and west of the Ohio 
received its generous quota of German Catholics, and be- 
came a centre of Catholic activity. 

The “ May Laws” of 1873 and the other enactments of 
the German Government during the “ Kulturkampf”’ drove 
many Catholics out of their country and sent them to the 
hospitable shore of America. Priests and Religious came to 
America to seek a new field for their labors. New institu- 
tions of various kinds arose through the activities of the 
new arrivals. In fact many of the Religious Orders and 
Congregations in America owe their presence here to the 
drastic laws of the Kulturkampf. 

The majority of these Religious were supported by the 
Leopoldinen Stiftung and the Ludwig Verein with gifts of 
money and other necessaries as vestments for Mass etc. 
But we must not think that these societies only helped these 
refugees. The Leopoldinen Stiftung was founded in Aus- 
tria about the same time that the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith was founded in France. This latter Society 
did not spread beyond the boundaries of France for some 
time. But other nations were willing to co-operate in this 
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movement and started societies of their own. In 1827 
Bishop Fenwick sent Father Rese, his Vicar General, to 
Europe to obtain German priests for his German-speaking 
people in the diocese. 

Father Rese reached Vienna in 1828, and was well re- 
ceived. He awoke the interest of the people by his graphic 
description of the great possibilities for the Church in Amer- 
ica, the need of priests and the prevailing poverty of the mis- 
sions in the New World. The feeling of interest and the 
determination to found a society to support the Missions was 
further increased by the appearance of a pamphlet, Abriss 
der Geschicte des Bistums Cincinnati in Nord America 
(Vienna, 1829), treating mission conditions in America. 

The Archbishop of Vienna, Leopold Maximilian Graf von 
Firmian, became interested and brought the matter before 
the royal family. The sanction of the Church was given to 
the new enterprise by Leo XII in the Bull Quamquam plura 
sint dated January 30, 1829. The new society was placed 
on a firm footing by the adoption of statutes in April of the 
same year. ‘The society was modeled after the French So- 
ciety and was called the Leopoldinen Stiftung to perpetuate 
the memory of Leopoldina, the Empress of Brazil, who was 
a favorite daughter of Francis I. Membership in the new 
society was limited to natives of Austria-Hungary. 

Membership fee, (five Kreutzers a week—about two cents 
a week) was a small beginning: but the fund grew so that by 
April 30, 1830, $10,256.04 were sent to Bishop Fenwick.* 
But donations did not stop with money. Reading over the 
Berichte we find that church utensils, Mass vestments, mis- 
sals, paintings and statues were sent to different parts of 
America. Traveling expenses were paid for missionaries 
bound for the States, and Religious communities were en- 
abled with this assistance to send workers to the New World. 
Between 1830-1910 the sum of 3,402,211 Kronen or $680,- 


1Cf. Berichte der Leopoldinen Stiftung, Vol. I. 
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500 were sent to the Church in America. Many dioceses 
received aid from this society. The Berichte der Leo- 
poldinen Stiftung or yearly report, eighty-one of which have 
appeared, contain an itemized account of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the society: to this account are added letters 
of the various prelates and heads of Religious Communities, 
telling of the struggles of the American Church. They are 
therefore very valuable for data on American Church his- 
tory.* 

Father Rese was instrumental in founding another Mission 
Society that was very generous to the Church in America. 
While he was in Europe looking for recruits for the Mis- 
sions in America he stopped at Munich, to arouse interest 
in his cause. He met with such success that in the years 
1828-1838 he received 15,000 Florins (25,000 Marks) from 
the Bavarians. It was the time of the founding of L’G:uvre 
de la Foti in France and of the Leopoldinen Stiftung in Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The Bavarian people fell in line and took an 
active interest in the French society and its work. But it 
was the time when the nationalistic spirit was becoming 
strong in Europe. A royal order was therefore issued for- 
bidding the collection of money without the sanction of the 
king. By this means Louis I tried to counteract French 
influence in his domains. 

Father Rese again came to Munich, this time with the plan 
for unifying the various societies affiliated with the one at 
Lyons, and forming one society which should be exclusively 
Bavarian. He addressed the king in a petition on April 22, 
1838, setting forth his plan in this respect. He wished that 
the society be made self-sufficient and independent. The 
society received the royal sanction in July of that year. 
Louis I took the new society under his protection, but re- 
stricted membership with other mission societies. 


1A complete set of the Berichte is to be found in St. Francis’ Semi- 
nary, Milwaukee, Wis. The set at the Catholic University is incomplete. 
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The statutes of the Ludwig Verein were approved by the 
king on December 12, 1838. According to these statutes 
the purpose of the Verein was to help the needy missions in 
America and Asia and to assist the Franciscans in the Holy 
Land with gifts of money and religious articles. The Pope, 
Gregory XVI, gave his approval to this and granted to the 
members the same indulgences granted to the society of 
Lyons. 

During the first years of the Verein the Bavarians con- 
tinued to send donations to Lyons. But with the consent of 
the Pope, Louis forbade the sending of any donation to the 
society. Connections were definitely broken with the French 
society since 1848. Like the Berichte of the Leopoldinen 
Stiftung the Ludwig Verein undertook to publish a report 
of its activity called the Aunalen: for a time these reports 
were translations of the French publication, but since 1848 
they have assumed a more original tone and were published 
by the Verein in Bavaria. They also contain much material 
for the student of American Church history. 

The Verein did much for America. During the first 
twenty-five years of its existence it is estimated that 3,- 
339,343 marks were sent to the Church here. Much of this 
was by private donation from King Louis and the royal 
family. The Verein continued to send money to America 
down till the beginning of the World War. In 1914 some 
of the needy missions in the West received 9,900 marks. 
The War alone put a stop to this generous action on the part 
of the Bavarians.* > 

Although it falls outside the scope of our essay, a word 
must be said on the Deutscher roemisch-katholischer Central- 
verein von Nord Amerika, which quickly became an impor- 
tant factor in the Life of the Church in America. Organized 
in St. Alphonsus Hall in Baltimore in April, 1855, the so- 


1Ludwig Missions Verein, article by Rev. Joseph Schabert, in the 
Catholic Historical Review, N. S., Vol. II (1920), p. 23. 
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ciety has grown to great dimensions. The main object at 
the outset seems to have been to offset Freemasonry and other 
secret societies, though it soon turned to defending the rights 
of the Church against her enemies in America. The So- 
ciety received the sanction of the Holy See in 1868, when 
Pope Pius IX sent a letter of approval in answer to an ad- 
dress sent him by the General Convention held in New York 
in 1868. The object of the Verein as stated in the first 
article of the constitution is to care for the welfare of the 
German Roman Catholics who are members of the societies 
that are affiliated with the Central Verein, and to assist them 
as much as possible in time of need with money, advice and 
fraternal assistance. The Verein, which is really an affilia- 
tion of many societies, comprises the best German Catholics 
in America. Charitable and social work soon became prom- 
inent aims of the Verein. In the report of the seventeenth 
general convention held in Dayton, Ohio, on May 9, 1872, 
we read that $400.00 were sent to Newark, New Jersey, to 
help the victims of the smallpox epidemic in that city; to the 
victims of the Chicago fire $5972.57; and to the victims of 
a fire in Wisconsin $603.00. In the convention held in the 
next year $1170.73 were reported given for immigrants; the 
seminary for teachers at St. Francis, Wisconsin, received 
$3,756.22; and $634.87 was collected for the St. Joseph’s and 
St. Michael’s schools in Chicago.* 

In 1907, the Central Verein launched out into a new field 
of work. The general convention of that year took for its 
slogan Durch die christliche Familie zurueck zur christlichen 
Gesellschafts-Ordnung; auch hier in den Vereinigten 
Staaten, (Back to the Christian social order through the 
Christian family; also in the United States). This is the 
first intimation we have of the intention of the Verein to 
enter the field of social reform. In 1910, a definite program 


1 Zum Andenken an die 38te General Versammlung des D.R.K.C.V., p. 
108. St. Louis, Mo., 1893. 
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of social work was adopted :—to have retreats for laymen ; 
to establish courses in sociology; to conduct lecture courses 
and found study circles for the masses in the various cities; 
to lecture to these from time to time certain men are to be 
sent out from the Central Bureau; priests and students 
(American) in Europe should make use of the opportunity 
to study the charitable and social conditions; to send a rep- 
resentative to the Charity Conference in Washington; to ap- 
point a director at the Central Bureau; to employ speakers 
for propaganda purposes; to continue this propaganda by 
means of pamphlets, brochures, etc.; to send a delegate to 
Chicago to prepare the labor unions against the attempts of 
the socialists.* 

These are some of the more important resolutions adopted 
at the convention of 1910. Since then the Central Verein 
has been following out this program and the members are 
taking an active interest in the religious, social and economic 
questions of the day. 

A question, which came up before the Central Verein in 
the early days of its existence, was the problem of aiding the 
German Catholic immigrants. From the outset it was 
pointed out that the Verein could only deal with this question 
by way of suggestion and that its own resources as well as 
those of the affiliated branches could not be used in this 
cause. The money used in these activities was collected for 
the purpose of benevolent societies in various parts of the 
country. The matter was left to a committee in New York. 

As early as 1868, the project of building an institution in 
New York for immigrants was mooted. In 1874, a petition 
was sent to the prelates of the country requesting the ap- 
proval and aid in building a house for poor German immi- 
grants. Encouraging replies were received from Archbishop 
Henni of Milwaukee, Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati, 


1 Zum Andenken an die 62te General Versammlung des D.R.K.C.V., p. 
108. St. Louis, Mo., 1917. 
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Bishop Krautbauer of Green Bay, Bishop Toebbe of Coving- 
ton and Vicar-General Muelsiepen of St. Louis. Mr. Joseph 
Koelble was sent to Germany where he was well received by 
the people because of his activities in behalf of the immi- 
grants. He got in touch with Mr. Peter Paul Cahensly of 
Limburg, the general-secretary of the Raphael Verein in 
Germany. 

Mr. Cahensly came to America in 1883, where he laid the 
foundation of the Raphael Verein under the protection of 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Wigger of Newark. Mr. Cahensly was 
at the convention of the Central Verein in 1883 and had 
aroused much interest in his work. But it was not until 
1887, when the German-American clergy assembled in Chi- 
cago, that the American branch of the Raphael Verein was 
placed on a firm footing. Money was raised and the refuge 
for German immigrants in New York became a reality. 
The new institution was called the Leo House in honor of 
the golden jubilee of the priesthood of Pope Leo XIII. 
Since the day of its opening the Leo House has taken care 
of thousands of poor immigrants. The World War and the 
strict immigration laws of the United States have greatly 
curtailed its activities during the last few years. It remains 
one of the finest memorials erected by German Catholics in 
America. It has served a need and served it well and is a 
boon to the German traveler. 

The German Catholic Press, once so strong in the United 
States, is gradually losing ground and is suffering the fate 
of so many other European institutions in America. One 
by one the German papers are ceasing publication because the 
children of the German immigrants have adopted the lan- 
guage of the country they call their own. The Amerika (St. 
Louis), the Wahrheitsfreund, and other publications were 
powerful in their day in combating the anti-Catholic German- 
American Press. 

The Wahrheitsfreund was founded in Cincinnati by Rev. 
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J. Martin Henni in 1837; and was edited for the benefit of 
the orphans of the German pioneers. The new paper soon 
became involved in discussions with other German papers 
as the Protestant and the Christlichte Apologete. The 
Wahrheitsfreund took a defensive attitude in the Nativistic 
disturbances of 1838 from which it emerged as victor. The 
Amerika and the Wahrheitsfreund were the leading German 
Catholic papers for the laity. To these may be added the 
Aurora, the Volksfreund, the Ohio Weisenfreund, the 
Wanderer, and the St. Joseph’s Blatt. These papers have 
been in the field for some time and have served the German 
laity for many years. The Pastoral Blatt and the Central 
Blatt und Social Justice are important to the student of 
American Church history. The former of these especially 
was the organ of the great language fight that troubled the 
Church in America from 1885-1895. 

In all, seventeen Catholic American publications, printed 
in German have survived the World War. It is only a ques- 
tion of time before these papers will be forced to suspend 
publication because of lack of support, since immigration 
has been cut down to a minimum and the children of the Ger- 
man immigrants are forgetting the language of their parents. 

An immigration like that of the Germans in the last cen- 
tury was looked upon by the native population with misgiv- 
ing and alarm. It is estimated that between the years 1820- 
1900 some 5,010,147 Germans came to America. Periodic 
waves of unrest passed over the country—waves that carried 
with them the fear that the foreigner would overrule the 
native—and riots disturbed the peace of many civic com- 
munities. This fear also arose in the Church in America 
not entirely without reason and a hard fight ensued. 

The immediate cause of the quarrel was the petition of 
some eighty-two German priests, who had gathered in St. 
Louis in 1844, which they sent to the Prefect of Propaganda 
protesting against the treatment given to the German parishes 
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in the country. The fear of these gentlemen was that the 
churches of the Germans were not considered parish churches 
with full parochial rights. Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland and 
Bishop Moore of St. Augustine presented a counter mem- 
orial to the Sacred Congregation, defending the course of 
the bishops in America in this question, claiming that in- 
justice was often due to other nationalities in order to keep 
peace with the Germans. The national spirit ran high in 
those days. In their Memoriale Sulla Question det Tedeschi 
these two bishops recall what happened in the Cleveland Sem- 
inary some twenty years previously. The Germans expelled 
from that institution all the Irish students, the Irish then 
formed a union that ended in the expulsion of the bishop. 
The Germans then sent a new petition to Propaganda asking 
that their churches in America be put on an equal footing 
with those of the Irish, that their children be kept at the Ger-- 
man church until they become of age, that the two races of 
German and Irish be kept apart as much as possible, and that 
the Germans have a Vicar-General of their own if the bishop 
does not know the language. Bishops Ireland and Keane 
were in Rome at the time to treat with Propaganda regarding 
the establishment of the Catholic University of America. 
They laid the claims of the American party before the Con- 
gregation, showing that the statistics of the opposition were. 
padded; that the national spirit was working havoc among 
the children of foreigners since having learned their religion 
in German they would abandon it, when abandoning the lan- 
guage of their parents—an act that would be performed 
sooner or later. Feeling ran high in America. The arch- 
bishops of the country met at Philadelphia and sent a letter 
of denial to Cardinal Simeoni. The prelates denied most 
emphatically that they ever looked upon the faithful of any 
other tongue as being inferior in condition or that they re- 
fused them equal privileges. In 1887, Rome decided that 
the parishes for the people of different nationalities could be 
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formed in the same district; that a bishop could order the 
children to go to the church of their parents as long as they 
were under parental authority; and that parishes of different 
nationalities may be declared irremovable. 

The fight, now waged in America in regard to the temper- 
ance movement, was gaining ground. The gist of the argu- 
ment was that “the Irish may need total abstinence; they 
know best. The Germans as a rule do not need it.” 

The climax of the quarrel came in what is inaccurately 
known as “‘Cahenslyism”. In 1890 Mr. Cahensly, whom 
we have already mentioned, together with delegates from the 
emigration committees of other countries drew up a mem- 
orial to the Pope asking for foreign bishops in America. 
The government of Austria and Prussia supported the move. 
People in America became alarmed and Senator Davis during 
the debate on the anti-Chinese bill bitterly dnounced Mr. 
Cahensly’s attempt to denationalize American institutions. 
Writers in Europe were seeing the Germans, Slavs, etc., 
breaking away from the English and forming separate 
states. The Pope, however, rejected Cahensly’s plan and so 
saved America from a more serious conflict.” The conflict 
regarding the German language in the churches went on in 
a covered way till the breaking out of the World War in 
1914. The Germans were proud of their successes in the 
early stages of the war; but when in 1917 the United States 
entered the conflict on the side of the “ Allies” everything 
German was taboo. In many localities it was the death 
blow to the German language in the churches. To-day many 
of the “ German ” churches are German only in name and one 
hears only an occasional sermon in that language. 

The Germans both at home and abroad have done much 
for the Church in America. Our parochial school system 
is largely due to their activities in the field of education. 


1 Katholischer Volkszeitung, Baltimore, Md., March 26, 1892. 
2 Foreign Ideas in the Catholic Church in America, Buffalo, 1896. 
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Before the war there was scarcely a German church that had 
not a school attached. The German schools have compared 
well with the other schools of the country and have aided 
much in the Catholic education in America. 

ke | 

An essay of this kind would be incomplete without some 
word regarding the activities of the German religious. The 
early history of the Church in the United States brings us 
in contact with individual members of Orders who came from 
Germany. Some of these were saintly men while others 
would have served the interest of the Church better had they 
remained on the other side of the Atlantic. We have seen 
what men like Causse and Fromm did in America in the 
early days of the Republic. But fortunately the religious, 
who came later, were of a different stamp. 

The first Orders to establish houses in this country from 
Germany were the Redemptorists and the Benedictines. 
These latter established themselves on the estate in West- 
moreland County known as Sportsman’s Hall (now known 
as St. Vincent’s Arch-Abbey) under the Abbot Boniface 
Wimmer, in 1846. One has only to look about the country 
to see the results of these monks. Fifteen Abbeys with col- 
leges attached are flourishing in the United States, while 
many of the monks are caring for parish and outlying mis- 
sions. 

The Redemptorists were among the pioneers and did great 
work among the German immigrants of the early years of 
the nineteenth century. The first members came to America 
in 1832, and worked first among the Indians in Ohio and 
Michigan. But in 1839, the Fathers took charge of a Ger- 
man congregation in Pittsburgh and this event marks the be- 
ginning of their long apostolate among the Germans in var- 
ious parts of the country. They were very industrious and 
one of their number, John N. Neumann, the saintly bishop 
of Philadelphia, may one day be raised to our altars. 
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Although individual friars from Germany had worked in 
the American missions from the beginning, the Sons of St. 
Francis in German-speaking lands did not find it practical 
to send colonies to the New World. It was not until 1844, 
that the province of St. Leopold in the Tyrol sent priests to 
the Diocese of Cincinnati. Father William Unterthiener 
came to America in the summer of that year. He was soon 
followed by others and the friars were soon enabled to take 
care of their countrymen in a large part of the diocese. A 
college was soon erected to educate aspirants to the Order. 
In 1885, a province was established which has done valuable 
work in the district assigned to it. 

In 1858, the prevince of the Holy Cross sent three Fathers 
and six lay brothers to Teutopolis at the urgent request of 
Rt. Rev. Henry D. Junker, Bishop of Alton. The new es- 
tablishment received recruits from time to time, and in 1879, 
the foundation had grown to such an extent that it was made 
i1ito a separate province. Both of these provinces have not 
limited themselves and their activities to parish work among 
the German immigrants but have launched out into the mis- 
sions among the Indians of the Southwest. 

The vear 1875 saw still another colony of German Friars 
Minor come to America from Germany. This time it was 
the province of St. Elizabeth in Thuringia, which sent the 
men to America. Having settled at Patterson, N. J., the 
friars took up educational work at Allegheny, N. Y., besides 
taking over parishes in various places. This foundation be- 
came an independent province in Igot. 

The Fathers of the Precious Blood were established in 
America by the Rev. Francis S. Brunner in 1844. The 
Congregation is composed for the most part of Germans or 
descendants of Germans and is employed in various dioceses 
in the middle west. Missionary work and care of souls have 
marked the work of these Fathers among the Germans under 


their charge. 
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The Capuchins from Germany established themselves in 
the United States in 1857. In that year the foundation of 
the province of St. Joseph was laid at Calvary, Wisconsin, 
by Fathers Francis Haas and Bonaventure Frey, O.M.Cap. 
The establishment grew slowly but steadily and was finally 
made an independent province in 1882. The Fathers have 
been employed in New York, Milwaukee and Detroit. They 
have not limited their activities to the care of the German- 
speaking Catholics but have turned their attention to evan- 
gelizing the negro. 

The Kulturkampf turned the eyes of the Capuchins in 
Westphalia and Bavaria to America. Expecting to be driven 
out of their monasteries by the government, they sent friars 
to America to seek a suitable location to which they might 
come. Accordingly in 1873 Fathers Hyacinth Epp and 
Matthew Hau came to this country. The following year 
they were installed in St. Augustine’s Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., by Bishop Domenec. In the meantime friars who had 
actually been driven out of Westphalia by the anti-Catholic 
laws of Prussia, had come to America and settled in Cum- 
berland, Md. In 1881 the two communities united and in 
1882 the province of St. Augustine was erected with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. From Pittsburgh and Cumberland 
the friars extended their activities into West Virginia, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Kansas. The Fathers of this province have 
undertaken to care for the faithful in the more neglected 
corners of the country. We therefore find them in the 
mountains of West Virginia and on the plains of Kansas. 
The province is growing steadily and has at present 177 
members. Their presence in some of the dioceses has aided 
materially in the development of districts that would other- 
wise not have been worked to advantage because of the lack 
of priests. 

The German Jesuit Province had an American Mission 
attached to it. For about forty years this division main- 
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tained its German character and depended on the men at 
home. In 1907, the Mission comprised three hundred mem- 
bers. In that year it was separated from the mother prov- 
ince and its members joined the American Provinces. The 
men belonging to this Mission had conducted colleges in 
Buffalo, New York, Cleveland, Prairie du Chien and were 
employed in several Indian Missions. 

The Religious Orders of women in Germany sent many 
representatives to America in response to the call for Sisters 
that has gone out from the Church in America at various 
times. This call was answered in the early years of the last 
century. In 1834, we find the Sisters of the Most Precious 
Blood establishing a mother-house at Maria Stein, Ohio. 
These were followed by Sisters of other Congregations, 
among them the School Sisters of Notre Dame who came 
from Bavaria in 1847, and who now form perhaps the largest 
teaching community in the country. Various Congregations 
affiliated with the Orders of St. Francis made their appear- 
ance in the United States between the years 1851-1876. The 
religious difficulties of the Kulturkampf sent to the hospitable 
shores of America members of the Sisters of St. Benedict, 
Sisters of Divine Providence (Pittsburgh), Ursulines and 
other communities. These communities lost their distinc- 
tive German character as they drew new members from the 
native-born. The have filled a great need in this country 
and have earned the reputation of being excellent teachers in 
the schools of the land. In all there are about twenty-five 
distinct communities of Sisters who trace the origin of their 
foundation to pioneers from Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land. 

This in epitome is the outline of a stirring chapter in the 
history of American Catholicism. Only in these later years 
has any attempt been made to gather up the facts for this 
distinctly attractive page in our history. The following 
bibliography will give an idea of the extent of these re- 
searches. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The writer of these pages has had access to printed sources 
only for the study of the early German immigration into the 
United States. The general books of reference, the ency- 
clopedias viz., The Catholic Encyclopedia, The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia, and The Americana served as guides 
to the general knowledge of the events of the last century. 

The Records of the American Catholic Historical Society. 
the foremost collection of published sources for American 
Catholic history has furnished the materials for the sections 
treating the religious troubles in western Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia. The American Catholic Historical Researches 
of Martin I. J. Griffen also furnished material for these 
events. 

Three of the volumes of Rattermann’s Gesammelte Werke, 
known as the Biographikon und Dichter-Album, published 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1911, contains short biographies of 
prominent Germans in America. These biographies are 
taken for the most part from the Deutsche Pionier and other 
publications. 

The four volumes of The History of the Catholic Church 
in the United States by John Gilmary Shea (New York, 
1886-1892) were consulted. Beside this work the two gen- 
eral works on the Germans in the United States that were 
consulted and used extensively were: The German Element 
in the United States by Albert Bernhardt Faust, and Das 
Deutsche Element in den Vereinigten Staaten by George von 
Bosse. The former was published in New York in 1909. 
It was judged the best book on the subject by a board of 
professors and awarded the first prize in a contest sponsored 
by Dr. Walter Wever, Consul-General at Chicago. The 
latter, 1. e., the book by von Bosse, appeared in Stuttgart in 
1908. Both writers treat fairly enough the German element 
in America but seem to have overlooked the German immi- 
gration into Louisiana. 
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Of a more particular nature is the Auswanderung und 
Koloniegruendungen der Pfaelzer im 18ten Jahrhundert, 
published at Kaiserlautern in 1909, by Dr. Daniel Haeberle. 
The book treats the migrations of the Palatines in the eight- 
eenth century. It is based on other works on the subject 
and contains an extensive bibliography. 

Other works treating exclusively of German immigration 
to the territory of the United States are the following bro- 
chures by J. Hanno Deiler, Professor emeritus of Tulane 
University of New Orleans: Zur Geschichte der Deutschen 
Kirchengemeinden im Staate Louisiana (New Orleans, 
1894) ; Louisiana, Ein Heim fuer Deutsche Ansiedler (New 
Orleans, 1895) ; Geschichte der Deutschen Gesellschaft von 
New Orleans (New Orleans, 1897) ; Die Europaeische Ein- 
wanderung nach den Vereinigten Staaten von 1882-1896 
(New Orleans, 1897); Zur Geschichte der Deutschen am 
unteren Mississippi; Das Redemptionssystem im Staate 
Louisiana (New Orleans, 1901); Geschichte der New Or- 
leanser Deutschen Presse (New Orleans, 1904) ; The Settle- 
ment of the German Coast of Lousiana (New Orleans, 
1909). 

These brochures deal with the subject in a fairly intelli- 
gent way and bring before the reader the fact that there was 
an extensive immigration of Germans into the region of the 
Mississippi in the early days. Incidentally it is to be noted 
that the vast majority of these people were Catholics. 

The Catholic works consulted in the study of this subject 
were the following: Gurtpay, Pu.D., Rev. Peter, The Life 
and Times of John Carroll (New York, 1922) ; HERTKORN, 
Rev. F. J., A Retrospect of Holy Trinity Parish (Philadel- 
phia, 1914); Krrtin, Mser. J. L. J., Catholicity in Phila- 
delphia (Philadelphia, 1909); Lampine, Rev. A. A., The 
Catholic Church in the Diocese of Pittsburgh (New York, 
1880) ; Lamort, Rev. J. H., History of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1921) ; Brownson, Saran, Life of 
D. A. Gallitzin (New York, 1873). 
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The following brochures were also consulted: RoTHEN- 
STEINER, Rev. Joun, P. Bernard von Limbach und die An- 
faenge der Kirche in St. Lows; Der Erste deutsch-amert- 
kanischer Priester des Westens; Die Literarische Wirksam- 
keit der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Kathohken; ZURCHER, 
Rev. Grorce, Foreign Ideas in the Catholic Church in 
America (1896). 

To these must be added the souvenirs published by the 
Central Verein, particularly those that appeared at the time 
of its golden jubilee in 1905 and those brought out in 1893 
and 1917. These publications contain the history of the 
. society from the beginning in 1855 to 1917. 

The periodicals consulted on the subject were The Cath- 
olic Historical Review, the Pastoral Blatt (now in its 59th 
volume), and the organ of the Central Verein, namely, the 
Central Blatt and Social Justice. 

The story of the effect of the German element has been 
written and is still being written. Most of the writers, how- 
ever, overlook the influence of the German Catholics in this 
country. The field of research is open: may we soon find 
the scholar who will tell this part of the Church’s history in 
a scientific manner. 


ACADIA IN MAINE 


BY CARMITA DE SOLMS JONES 


In some sections of the State of Maine the greater part 
of the Catholic population is of French-Canadian or Acadian 
origin. Particularly is this so in Cumberland County, where 
much of the business is conducted by French-Canadians and 
French names are constantly heard. 

Catholicity in Maine was dormant for many years. Slowly 
it began to reawake. The blood-soaked battle-ground of the 
early French martyrs and missionaries again echoed the bells 
and knew again the swish of the Blackgown’s robe. 

From Portland, in Cumberland County, priests went out 
to the surrounding country, ministering at long and uncer- 
tain intervals to the scattered Catholics. In the middle of 
the last century a small community of these dwelt at Yar- 
mouth, known originally as North Yarmouth. Among them 
were Patrick Doran, Martin Welsh, Michael Murphy, Wil- 
liam Parks, James Kenna, Daniel McGraw, Peter Walsh, 
Daniel Early, Michael Donoghue, John McKeerney, Cor- 
nelius Mahoney and others. Sixteen families in all. They 
came to the district to work on the Grand Trunk Railway, 
a Canadian line. As section after section of the road was 
completed the men and their families moved, but if they 
liked the neighborhood some of them remained and settled 
there. They spoke Gaelic entirely. As late as when the 
present pastor assumed charge some of the older people still 
spoke it only, and Father Quinn was forced to hear their 
confessions in Gaelic, a tongue which he did not understand. 

The first Mass of which there is any definite knowledge 
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was celebrated November 12, 1856, by Father Thomas 
Kenny. On the same day one of the Doran children was 
baptized. The Doran house became the property of the 
Forest Paper Company and stood for many years, a monu- 
ment to their early faith in the eyes of the Catholic people. 
It was finally torn down, as it had become a menace. 

Later Father Barry went once a month from Portland 
to celebrate Mass, and then for some years went Father 
Derose. His visits were made on weekdays, when all work 
would cease while the people attended Mass, sometimes 
trudging through the snow for miles, with the temperature 
many degrees below zero. The day was a holiday, a real 
holy day, to those early Catholics who used to say “ lost 
mass”’, instead of ‘“‘missed mass”’, as absence from it meant 
a definite loss to them. Following Father Derose came 
Fathers Sullivan, O’Callahan, McKenny and Ryan. 

About 1878 a small church was built on Cumberland 
Street, in the neighborhood where most of the Catholics 
lived. The simple frame structure was erected by the people 
themselves without outside help. The Bishop of Portland, 
James Augustus Healey, who soon afterwards went to Rome 
on official business, appointed Father Dennis Bradley, the 
rector of the Cathedral in Portland, to take charge. Father 
Bradley was later consecrated the first Bishop of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. 

Early in the year Father Bradley called a meeting to dis- 
cuss the new church. - It took place at the house of Patrick 
Doran, on Sligo Road. Present were: 


Patrick Doran Martin Welsh Michael Murphy 
Michael Donohue Cornelius Mahoney Daniel Early 
Joseph McKearney John Craige Peter Walsh 


Daniel McGrath Cyrus Sargent William Parks. 


Subscriptions were asked for and the whole-hearted re- 
sponse from men who labored hard for daily bread and had 
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no surplus, was an overwhelming proof of their sincerity. 
The subscriptions were paid a few weeks after the meeting 
with rare exceptions. Offerings were made by some not 
present at the meeting. Cyrus Sargent, who had been there, 
was not a Catholic but he and Dr. James Bates, also a 
Protestant, made substantial contributions. 

In the spring the building was begun, and in the face of 
ridicule, discouragement and struggle, the ‘“‘ Romish Meet- 
ing House”’, as the natives called it, was completed at a 
cost of $1700.00. At last “the ignorant foreigners, who 
were famed for wearing horns ’’, had a home of their own. 
No longer were they forced to walk fourteen miles to Port- 
land for the consolations of their religion during life or to 
carry there the new-born and the dead for its first and last 
rites. In his absence, Bishop Healey delegated Father Brad- 
ley to dedicate the church on July 27, 1879, under the 
auspices of the Sacred Heart. 

When Father T. P. Linehan succeeded Father Bradley in 
1880, as Rector of the Cathedral, he assumed charge of the 
new mission. Five years after its dedication the remaining 
debt on the church was paid, mainly through the efforts 
of Father Linehan, assisted by Father Charles Doherty. 
Fathers Horan, Harrington and Seckinger in turn minis- 
tered to the mission. On May 31, 1886, the Yarmouth 
church became part of the new parish of Lisbon and Father 
Henry McGill assumed its care, coming regularly once a 
month for ten years. His faithful and arduous labors are 
well remembered. 

During this time the Forest Paper Company opened a 
pulp mill in Yarmouth. The operatives were mostly French- 
speaking Acadians, from Prince Edward’s Island. These 
thrifty, moral people, who are good Christians and good 
citizens, added largely to the number of Catholics in the 
locality. Though the mill ‘“ went down” in 1923 they have 
remained and undertaken other kinds of work. Their pres- 
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ence has proved to be a real benefit to the town, as they 
practise in private life what they openly profess. 

Rev. Peter Bradley succeeded Father McGill in June, 
1897. Then Yarmouth was made a separate parish, with 
Father James A. Flynn as pastor. 

In ro11 the congregation outgrew the church, and a 
barn, on Main Street, the site originally chosen by Bishop 
Bradley, was remodeled and used for thirteen years. Dur- 
ing this time, although many of the original members of the 
church, the Irish Catholic families, had died or moved away, 
the communicants increased, until today, in 1925, there are 
about one hundred families or three hundred members, the 
majority of whom are French. 

In June of 1901 Father Flynn bought a house and re- 
mained in the parish for seven years. He was succeeded by 
Father Healey, who lived but one year; by Father Drain; 
Father Hogan, who was temporarily in charge; and finally 
by Father Quinn, the present pastor, who came in IQIO. 

Joseph Daniel Quinn, born in Portland in 1878, attended 
school there for ten years. His father dying, his French- 
Canadian mother returned to her people at St. Stephens, 
New Brunswick. Here Father Quinn’s education was con- 
tinued. Later he was a pupil at Van Buren College, near 
St. Leonard’s, New Brunswick, and later at Grand Seminary 
in Montreal, where he was ordained. His first charge was 
at Winn, Maine, where he remained eight months, going 
then to the Cathedral in Portland, thence to Orono with 
Father Harrington, and finally to Milnocket, also in Maine. 

Father Quinn is a secular priest. He has marked exec- 
utive ability and is a man of large and broad mind. During 
the World War he prepared the questionnaires then used 
and served on many of the committees for war work. His 
advice was constantly sought by his fellow townspeople of 
all faiths. After much persuasion he permitted his name to 
be put up for election to the local school board. However, 
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the old Puritan spirit still prevailed and he was not elected. 
Upon his recommendation the Catholics of Yarmouth con- 
tributed liberally to the funds for disabled soldiers. To 
him is due the credit for the very beautiful new church now 
used by his congregation, the final outcome of forty-five 
years of struggle. That used from 1911 until 1924 had 
grown too small. There was an opportunity to erect a hand- 
some and permanent edifice at small expense and Father 
Quinn seized it. Corrupt politics at Albany had caused the 
rejection of a great quantity of fine native granite already 
quarried and waiting to be hauled. This stone lay near the 
quarries for years. Father Quinn was able to make an 
arrangement with the owners whereby he acquired it at the 
cost of removal, fifty cents a load, as the teamsters brought 
it to Yarmouth on their return trips in otherwise empty 
carts. Only the dressed stone, used for sills and trim, had 
to be paid for. 

The corner-stone was laid in 1921. On the facade is 
carved the figure of Christ and below is cut the inscription: 
*** Learn of me, because I am meek and humble of heart; 
and you shall find rest for your souls.’ Mat. 11 chap. 29 
verse.” 

The exterior of the church was practically completed in 
1924. The interior is still unfinished. The pews are tem- 
porary and the rough brick walls are undecorated, though 
beautiful altars of varied stone are in place. 

To American ears it sounds strange to hear the announce- 
ments of marriages and deaths, and of the church’s activi- 
ties read from the altar in liquid French. Whispered French 
words, fervently read by surrounding worshipers, sound a 
strange note. Gone are most of the Irish names and in 
their stead are heard Paradis, Gaudis, Bevlé, Deroche, 
Ausenault, Boisvert, Degas and many others. These French 
names carry one far from Maine as it is today, or take one 
back to the days when the state was known as the Province 
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of Norembége. As many of the congregation know com- 
paratively little English, the announcements are made in 
both tongues, though the sermon is always in English. 

Among the religious associations are St. Anne’s Sodality 
for married women; the Assumption Society, exclusively 
for the French men and women of the parish; the Holy 
Name Society for men and a Sunday School for children. 

Two Masses are said on Sundays and one on weekdays. 
Vespers are sung every Sunday night and special services 
are held on First Fridays, and during May, June and Octo- 
ber the devotions appropriate to those seasons. 

The children of the parish attend the public schools, which 
are excellent but in which no religion is taught. 

The parish of Yarmouth is about fifteen by thirty miles 
in extent, with missions at Poland Springs and Summit 
Springs. 

From June to October Father Quinn has two assistants. 
Last year Father Sullivan of the Marist Order, a missioner, 
whose remarkable voice and balanced attitude of mind carry 
conviction, came from Providence, Rhode Island. Then, 
too, there was Father Chabot, of French parentage, but 
born in Auburn, Maine. He was newly ordained and as yet 
unassigned. The congregation had the rare favor of re- 
ceiving his first priestly blessing. 

Out on “the ledge”, where the ground drops abruptly 
tc the water’s edge, is the graveyard, about a mile and a 
half from the church. —It is situated a short distance from 
Pleasant Street and is the ancient cradle of North Yar- 
mouth, the place of the first white settlement. Before the 
very difficult acquisition of Holy Cross Cemetery by Father 
Quinn, the people took their dead to Portland, where was 
the nearest consecrated ground. Now, in a wide space above 
the river, open to the sun and all the vagrant airs of sum-. 
mer as well as the biting winter winds, in earth hallowed 
alike by the church and by time, the dead rest well. A large 
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stone cross of utter simplicity stands in the center. Scat- 
tered widely around it are low grave-stones, many of them 
inscribed with French names, and the simple black wooden 
crosses used as markers in old French cemeteries. These 
bear no names, but before some of them are wreaths of 
white flowers, imperishable in metal or sometimes in wax, 
giving to the scene an atmosphere as distinctly foreign as 
one would find in some quiet village in old France. 

Below the cemetery, on “the ledge”’, stands a pavilion. 
It occupies the site of an old house which had been built on 
the foundations of a block-house. Here the settlers fled, 
about 1691 and 1693, from hostile Indian attacks led by a 
chief named Joseph and two French officers. There are 
traditions connecting the block-house with a tunnel, but ex- 
cavations have not served to unearth it. On a nearby island 
mounds of shells and other debris give evidence that Indian 
councils were often held there. 

Near the block-house there once stood an ancient meeting- 
house, many more than a hundred years old. It was pulled 
down in 1833, after years of disuse and neglect, and furni- 
ture and ships were built of the wood from the building. All 
the ships were lost at sea. In the graveyard rested the body 
of Joseph Weare, a famous Indian scout. In the account 
book kept by him are the inscriptions: 


“1760 Joseph Weare his book bought december 12. 
1760 Joseph Weare married to mary noys march 20 
day 1760. : 
1760 december 11 Nathaniel Ware Born december 
11 day to Joseph and mary weare.” 


The grandfather of Joseph Weare was Joseph Felt, one 
of the earliest settlers in North Yarmouth. Among others 
were Benjamin Edwards; A. Tailer; Middlecott Cooke; 
John Dabney and James Barbridge, or Babbidge, a husband- 
man, born at Uffculine, Devonshire, England, who came to 
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America about 1716. The names of Gendall, Royall, Lane 
and Shepard are recorded as proprietors. 

In an answer to a petition signed by some of these long- 
passed colonists is a reference to a deed from Robin Hood 
and others. 

“ Old Times in North Yarmouth, Maine,” contains the 
following inscriptions copied from tombstones in the old 
burial ground, southeast of the site of the Old Meeting 
House near the ledge, Yarmouth Foreside. 


“Here Lyes Buried the Body of 
Mr. Andrew Ring 
Aged 48 years 
Died Nov. ye 17, 1744” 


“Here Lyes buried ye body 
of Capt. Stephen Larrabee 
Departed this life 
Oct. 20th. anno dom 


Ry oe 


Among the marriages is that of Sarah Brownsfield, born 
April 21, 1732, who became the wife of Hon. Jeremiah 
Powell of North Yarmouth. 

The original name of Royal River, on which the town 
lies, was Westcustogo, which is supposed to mean “a clear 
tidal stream’, or “a stream moved into waves by tide or 
wind”. The river was named for William Royall, who 
arrived in Salem, Massachusetts, about 1639, and later 
settled in North Yarmouth, near the mouth of what was 
then the Westcustogo. 

What Indian tribes dwelt in this region is. unknown. 
Probably they were of the great Algonquins, who, with their 
sub-tribes, roamed the entire state. Near Merrymeeting Bay 
was their headquarters. A settlement at Jay Point, called 
Rocameca, may have been theirs. A burying place was on 
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Lane’s Island, and an Indian skeleton, found occasionally 
near the banks of shells to the left of the old redoubt at 
Prince’s Point, indicates a place of feasting and of burial. 

That necessary precursor of civilization, a saw-mill, was 
erected in 1674 by Henry Sawyer, at the lower falls on the 
east side of the river. The following year occurred King 
Philip’s War, causing the settlers to flee. The mill and 
most of the houses were burned. When peace was restored, 
at Falmouth, April, 1678, the survivors returned and Walter 
Gendall purchased the saw-mill and rebuilt it. A corn-mill 
soon followed. 

King William’s War, in 1686, forced the colonists to flee 
again. No attempt was made to resettle the town until 
1713, when many traces of habitation had been obliterated. 
In 1722 the population numbered 100. 

The town was originally called Westcustogo and was 
settled in 1680. At its incorporation the name was changed 
te North Yarmouth, for what reason is not known. The 
first mention found of North Yarmouth is contained in an 
instrument from President Danforth, of the Province of 
Maine, dated “‘ Fort Royal, 22 September, 1680”. It was 
recorded in the Proprietors’ records by order of the com- 
mittee, or trustees, appointed by the General Court to re- 
settle the town in 1722 and is expressed as follows: 


“For the further enlargement of the settlement of the 
township by the Governor and company, of the Massachu- 
setts colony, on the easterly side of the West Custigo River, 
on Casco Bay; it is hereby granted unto them, that the 
waste lands lying between the said grant and Falmouth, 
shall be added to the township called Damerras Cove. It is 
also hereby ordered, and declared, that the name of the 
plantation shall be, North Yarmouth. 

Tuomas DanrortH. President.” 


Prior to this a grant had been made by Sir Ferdinando 
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Gorges of land lying east of the Westcustogo, extending 
from that river east along the bay about six miles to the 
mouth of the Burgomungoming River, which retains its 
Indian name to this day. The date of this grant is unknown 
or to whom it was made. 

A “ good orthodox minister,’ Reverend Ammi Ruhamah 
Cutter, of the Church of England, was called to Yarmouth 
in 1730. The town allotted land to the minister, to be his 
and his successors’ forever, but the reverend gentleman was 
forced to threaten to appeal to law for his salary of forty 
ounces of silver, worth about one hundred and eighty-four 
English pounds. Mr. Cutter was a physician to bodies as 
well as souls, for he practised medicine from 1735 to 1742. 
Dr. Gilbert Winslow succeeded him in 1743, and cared for 
the sick until his death in 1777. Other medical men were 
John Bartlett, 1747; William Chase, 1760 to his death, July 
28, 1798, aged sixty-two years; and Edward Russell of 
Cambridge, a graduate of Harvard, who came about 1765 
and remained until his death, April 19, 1785. - 

Probably the majority of the settlers were seafaring men 
whose principal home employment was shipbuilding. Tim- 
ber was plentiful and the harbor excellent. Many of the 
ships were constructed near Walnut Hill, among the grow- 
ing trees, and hauled down to the Falls in winter by ox- 
teams, a distance of five or six miles. They were placed on 
the ice near the river to await the ‘‘ Spring opening”. Per- 
haps the last of these hill-built ships was a vessel of forty 
or fifty tons, built in the spring of 1843. It “stuck” on 
the narrow bridge that crossed the brook at the Tan Yard, 
below old Town House. In time the ship-building interests 
outgrew these primitive methods and it was no uncommon 
sight to see vessels of two thousand tons in the yards. 

The first title deed in Yarmouth bears the Date “ this 
27th of March, 1643, “and was for ground on “ Cascoe 
Bay, Province of Ligonia”. The deed was from “Thomas 
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Gorges, Esq., Deputy Governor of Province of Massachu- 
setts, in behalf of Sr. Ferdinando Gorges, Knight, Lord 
Proprietor of said Province, unto William Royall, ‘ cooper 
& Cleavor of tymber,’’’ who came from London at the re- 
quest of the Massachusetts Bay Company in 1620. 

Alexander Barr, a native of Scotland, introduced cotton- 
spinning in Maine and made the first carding machine used 
there about 1805. From its early days Maine has had 
many industries. At Yarmouth they have included Steam 
Forge Works, which used ore found in beds near Toddy 
Brook, Walnut Hill; Potash Works, on Tan Yard Brook; 
Salt Works, at the Foreside; the Paper Mill at Paper Mill 
Fall; a Scythe and Axe Factory; a Mahogany Mill; Chair 
Factories, Tan Yards, Plough Factory, Clothing and Full- 
ing Mills, Brick Yards and Bakeries. Morocco Dressing 
was also manufactured. 

The first Congregational Church in North Yarmouth was 
built in 1739, three years before the permanent organiza- 
tion of the town, and a Baptist Church followed in 1797, 
with seven members. Some years later, in 1806, the Cen- 
tral Unitarian Church was founded, while the Universalists 
came about 1834 and the Methodists not until 1894. A 
Masonic Lodge was established in 1821. 

The only newspaper ever published in North Yarmouth 
was “The Christian Pilot’, a Universalist publication, in 
1835-6. 

In 1849 the town was divided and Yarmouth, adjoining 
North Yarmouth, became a separate town with Yarmouth- 
ville as an immediate neighbor. 

The first school was opened November 5, 1700, and the 
Academy was incorporated in 1811, the twenty-first to be 
established in Maine. It was endowed in 1826 by the grant 
of a half township, which was sold and the proceeds con- 
stitute a perpetual fund for its maintenance. Among its 
pupils were Leonard Swett, the friend and confidant of 
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Lincoln, and Maine’s most noted statesman, Honorable 
Thomas B. Reed. The first Master was Elias Banks. Male 
teachers received ten to fifteen dollars a month, while the 
pay for women was from seventy-five cents to a dollar and 
a half a week, with the “ Board Round ”’ provision. 

The oldest house now standing is the Whitcomb House, 
on Royall River, below the lower falls. It was built in 1729 
and is the property of John and Joseph Whitcomb. 

The Drinkwaters and Byrums were among the oldest 
residents. Over a warehouse owned long ago by members 
of these two families appeared the sign: “ Byrum and 
Drinkwater ’’, which the wags of the day read thus: “ Buy 
rum and drink water ”’. 

Among the noted people who have lived in Yarmouth 
are Edward R. Thaxter, the sculptor, and Annie Louise 
Cary, who spent part of her childhood there in her mother’s 
home. 

Yarmouth-has had much experience of life, and taking 
it all in all, it has been open-minded. There has been com- 
paratively little opposition to the Catholics on the part of 
the Protestants. For a time shopkeepers and milkmen re- 
fused to serve them, but there has not been such deep-rooted 
hatred as the Catholics of so many other localities have had 
to face. However, the shades of the departed Puritans still 
wander under the old elms and once in a while make the 
echoes of their voices heard. It is Father Quinn’s ambition 
to build the tower and install the bells that the church still 
lacks, to hear their call ring out. But the question of bells 
is being discussed by the city fathers, the selectmen, and it 
is their decision, communicated to Father Quinn by one who 
knows, that if he does install the bells, they may not ring. 
Baptist and Congregational and Unitarian bells may call 
their flocks to worship without hindrance, but Catholic bells 
are warned to be silent. Father Quinn is continuing his 
efforts and as soon as may be a test will be made. There 
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is no law, even in Maine, condemning bells of one denomi- 
nation and favoring those of others. 

Time, the great revealer, has proved that deep on the 
heart of Norembége, ancient Maine, the soul of Catholicity 
still lives. The descendants of its early adherents reach out 
in their current troubles for the help and comfort that so 
many Protestants say only Catholics receive from religion. 
It has never failed them and the new growth of the church 
in Maine proves that it is ever present. In some places the 
work of the priests is recognized and welcomed by the better 
class of Protestants. The spirit of tolerance is growing. 
But even now the work is hard, bitterly hard, both spiritually 
and physically. The priests of Maine today are worthy rep- 
resentatives and successors of those early French Jesuits 
who blazed the trail. Though life is more orderly, more 
prosaic and safer than of old, these priests of Maine are 
admirably, and in the same spirit, adding to the crown of 
glory, and often of martyrdom, won by those earlier saints. 
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WORK OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE 
VICARIATE OF COLORADO 
1882-1887 


DIocESE OF DENVER 
1887-1921 


Five Sisters of Mercy left St. John’s Hospital, St. Louis, 
headquarters of the Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of St. 
Louis, Missouri, February 8, 1882, to establish the works 
peculiar to the Mercy Institute in the Diocese of Denver, 
Colorado. The foundation comprised Sister M. Michael 
Cummings, Sister M. Euphrasia Hauker,* Sister M. Igna- 
tius de Hatre, Margaret Coleman, a postulant, and Sister M. 
Baptist, Superior.” Immediately on their arrival in Denver, 
February 11, they went to the residence of Bishop Mache- 
beuf, who received them graciously. On the following day, 
February 12, they reached Conejos. Here they located tem- 
porarily. At that time this location was considered desirable 
for the opening of a convent and a school. 

Letters of Right Reverend P. J. Ryan * and Right Reverend 
J. P. Machebeuf relative to the establishment of the Sisters 
in Colorado, show the solicitude and prudence on the part of 


1 Later returned to the Mother House in St. Louis, Missouri. 


2 Mother Baptist met her death in a railroad accident, August 29, 1901, 
while on her way to Durango to visit a novice who was seriously ill. 

The Denver Post after announcing the accident added: “ Throughout 
the period of vicissitudes when the order was struggling to maintain its 
existence, Mother Baptist never faltered but steadfastly labored until she 
realized the success of her undertaking.” 

® Later, 1884 to 1911, Archbishop of Philadelphia. At time of the 
writing of this letter he was Coadjutor to the Archbishop of St. Louis, 
and titular Bishop of Tricomia. 
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the bishop in the selection of a permanent residence for the 
Sisters. These letters are of historic interest and are worthy 
of more than a passing reference. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 17, 1881 
Dear Sister Baptist: 

I supposed until lately that you were already established 
in Colorado. The delay is very annoying. I have sent 
your letter to Bishop Machebeuf. 

Wishing you every blessing, I remain 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) "KP. J. Ryan. 


A letter from Bishop Machebeuf to the Mother Superior 
of the Convent of Mercy, St. Louis, Missouri, explains the 
delay mentioned by Bishop Ryan, in bringing the Sisters to 
Colorado. 

Conejos, JAN. 24, 1882. 

Rev. MotTHEeR SUPERIOR OF ST. JoHN’s HospiTaL :— 

Dear Mother :— 

Just before leaving Denver for Durango last week f 
wrote to Bishop Ryan to explain why your good Sisters 
had not yet established a home in Colorado. I reminded 
him it was when Rt. Rev. P. J. Ryan made in your name 
the proposition I cheerfully accepted the kind offer, and 
mentioned the two particular places where they might be 
located,—Leadville and Durango. 

Having already visited Leadville since my return from 
Europe, I could give positive information; and said in a 
second letter that Father Robinson, the pastor, a very zeal- 
ous, prudent and liberal man had offered to secure and 
donate six lots on a good location near the fine brick church 
he built in 1880. I described also the locality of Durango 
where I had been in 1879, but could make no offer until 
after I had visited the place. I have only the application 
of the young priest for Sisters. 


2 
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To these different offers your Sisters answered that 
they would not like Leadville and would rather go to 
Durango even by waiting till next Spring. 

I was surprised when Bishop Ryan wrote that your 
Sisters were impatient and anxious to be called sooner. 
How could I take any further step until I would have 
visited Durango? After my first visit to that place I 
wrote you to say that Durango was too new to undertake 
so many things at a time; it was then that I recommended 
again Leadville where we have now a parish (two par- 
ishes) in the City and another one at Robinson, 30 miles 
on D. & R. G. Ry., but my offer and the proposition of 
Father Robinson were not accepted; and so now he has 
made arrangements with the Sisters of Charity (of 
Leavenworth, Kan.) who have charge of the hospital to 
give them the parish school with this understanding that 
any time your Sisters would be ready to commence a 
school they would be willing to resign the school to them. 
They are now building a school house. 

I returned from Durango last night and am sorry to 
say no hope for some time of any Catholic school there 
(because of indebtedness of Church property). I come 
now to make another proposition: Conejos where I am 
writing is the county seat of a county settled mostly by 
Mexicans and miners. Five or six large villages with 
Church, etc. under the care of three Jesuit Fathers. Anto- 
nita is a new town on the D. & R. G. R. R., one mile and a 
half from the Church. The Poor House and County 
Hospital are under a Morman family at present, and the 
people desire Sisters instead. This letter is to offer in 
their name this charge. In my intention it is a first step 
and by degrees we will go farther. I may succeed in mak- 
ing arrangements for other schools. 

In the meantime keep Durango in view of parish debt, 
new families will arrive, two or three large towns will 
combine for school and hospital in Durango. 
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All arrangements are made for County Hospital and 
Poor House here. Please answer me in Denver, where I 
go after next Sunday and tell me if you will accept this 
proposition and situation as first station. 

Yours truly etc., 
(Signed) ** Jos. P. MAacHEBEUF, 
Vic. Ap. Colo. 


A draft for traveling expenses was enclosed in a second 
letter from Bishop Machebeuf to the Superior at the Mother 
House in St. Louis. The letter follows: 


DENVER, FEAST OF THE PURIFICATION, 
FEB. 2, 1882. 
Dear Mother :— 


At my return from my last visit I found your letter, 
and arranged about passes to-day. (Other instructions 
given for their arrival in Kansas City, and from there to 
Denver. ) 

Please find within draft for $100.00 as help toward 
traveling expenses. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) ** Jos. P. MAcHEBEUF, 
Vic. Ap. Colo. 


On April 29, 1882, the Sisters removed to Durango. This 
was their first permanent settlement in Colorado. Visita- 
tions of the sick and poor were begun immediately. Classes 
in Sunday School were organized. In September a private 
school was opened for day pupils only. The occupation of 
the people, mining and prospecting, soon forced the Sisters 
to open a boarding school where the children of prospectors 
could be cared for during the absence of parents. With this 
purpose in view, the Sisters visited the different mines and 
collected for the erection of an Academy and Boarding 
school. These visits, though filled with many hardships for 
the Sisters were productive of much good. The light of 
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faith grown dim in many a miner’s heart began to glow, and 
he realized the need of a school wherein the faith should be 
kept alive in the hearts of his children. In 1882 a property 
near the Church was purchased and the erection of the new 
school began immediately. It was blessed and opened in 
1883. At the opening of the Academy the private school 
was closed. 

A letter written by Bishop Ryan to Mother Baptist shows 
the relief experienced by the good bishop in learning that 
the Sisters had, after many uncertainties, established a per- 
manent home in Colorado. 


St. Louis, Mo., OcToBER 23, 1882. 
Dear Rev. Mother :-— 


I was gratified to learn by your note that after so many 
vicissitudes you and your little community had at length 
found a home and an opportunity to do good. 

Colorado has a great future and your sphere of useful- 
ness will be yearly increasing as will also, I trust, the num- 
ber of your religious. ; 

Please to pay my best regards to the members of your 
Community and assure them that I shall always have an 
interest in your welfare. 

I wrote to Bishop Machebeuf a strong letter of recom- 
mendation and you must all prove me a true prophet. 

Wishing you all every blessing, I remain 

Yours sincerely in Christ 
(Signed) *k P. J. Ryan. 


Envelope addressed as follows ;— 
Rev. Mother M. Baptist, 
Convent of Our Lady of Mercy, 
Durango, Colo. 


During the year, 1883, a two-room building was erected 
at the rear of the Academy for the care of the sick. Here 
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a temporary hospital, a stone building was erected in 1884. 
The patients were removed from the old building which was 
converted into class rooms, and a free school was opened 
during this year, 1884. 

The Catholic Directory of 1883 mentions the work of the 
Sisters of Mercy in Colorado thus: 


“alee ic ae ee ae St. Mary’s Academy, Industrial 

School and Day School. 
South Durango ...... St. Columbia’s Parish School. 
BEE YSZE ig Sea GE Mercy Hospital. 


The first public ceremony of the Sisters in Colorado was 
the profession of Sister M. Claver Coleman, which took 
place at the Mother House at Durango, August 24, 1884, 
and was conducted by Rev. Aloysius Breecher, S.J. 

A letter from Bishop Machebeuf to Mother Bapist, relative 
to the opening of the new hospital in Durango is an index 
to the heroic courage and strong faith in God’s Providence 
of the pioneer bishops and religious. 


Santa Fe, NEw Mexico, JULY 11, 1884. 


Dear Mother Baptist:— 

Your last letter received as I was getting ready to leave 
Denver for Santa Fe where I have been for ten days at- 
tending the provincial council with the other Bishops of 
the province. 

I profit by the absence of Archbishop to answer 
your letter which I took with me, with many,others. I 
sympathize sincerely with you in the heavy trials Provi- 
dence has sent you, but as those trials came without your 
fault and from works of charity in receiving all kinds of 
patients, God will surely bless you and make up for it. 

I understand that you wish the new hospital to be built 
on a separate block so as to leave more room for yard and 
playground around the Academy, and to have the two In- 
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stitutions entirely distinct. I have to congratulate you on 
the fine arrangement you made for the building. You 
have hard times but God evidently favors you by sending 
another good man to assist you as you had one for the 
building of the Academy. No doubt it will be hard for 
you to pay for the three lots and the new house, but by 
degrees I hope it will be all right. 

I wish I could help you a little, but I am really crushed 
with debts trying to provide and spread the mission 
Churches in Colorado. I cannot sell, and thus my 
troubles. But if it is any way possible I will help you 
when I go to see you at the end of July or the beginning 
of August, but I shall write again. 

Blesisng to you, good Sisters, to Father Harney and to 
other friends. 

Your devoted friend, 
(Signed) * Jos. P. MACHEBEUF, 
Vic. Ap. Colo. 


In 1887, the Sisters were invited to open-a hospital at 
Ouray, Colorado. Ground was purchased and a two-story 
white stone building was erected at a cost of $3,500. To 
raise enough money to liquidate the debt, the Sisters collected 
at the mines, held fairs, and gave entertainments. In 1889, 
Mr. Thomas Walsh, owner of the Camp Bird Mine at Ouray, 
agreed to pay $4,000.00 (?) the mortgage in the hospital, on 
condition that the Sisters would remain permanently in 
Ouray. During the World War the mines closed and the 
hospital was left without financial support. The Sisters with 
the consent of Mrs. Walsh sold the hospital to Dr. C. V. 
Bates for the sum of $5,666.67, a financial loss of over 
$8,000. The Sisters returned to the Mother House in 
Denver. 

The desire on the part of Bishop Matz to aid the struggling 
community in its work of construction is evidenced in the 
following letter : 
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BisHop’s Home, 235 S. Evans, 
DENVER, COLORADO, 
May 17, 1889. 
To Whom it May Concern: 

The Sisters of Mercy are amongst the pioneer Sisters 
of Colorado. In the early days of the San Juan excite- 
ment they established themselves in Durango, built their 
convent, and a large frame structure, still in existence, and 
a few years later their hospital, a large stone building, 
which forms one of the ornaments of the town in Dur- 
ango. Some ten years ago they came to Denver to make 
the Capitol of the State the center of their operations. 
The work of these devoted Sisters in the field of charity, 
education, and the sheltering of dependent women is well 
known to the people of Colorado. Hence they need 
neither introduction nor recommendation. Their work 
speaks for itself. We hereby allow them to collect 
throughout the Diocese of Denver, etc. 

To all we do most heartily recommend the work of these 
devoted Sisters whose charity extends far beyond the 
limits of the State since they receive their wards from 
every part of the Union. Their work is cosmopolitan. 

(Signed) "kN. C. Marz, 
Bishop of Denver. 


On September 11, 1890 the Sisters were organized into 
a corporate body in the State of Colorado. The purpose of 
this corporation was “to establish schools, academies, and 
institutions for the protection and education of young girls 
of good character; and also to build hospitals, asylums, and 
other charitable institutions.” * 


HomE FoR WorRKING GIRLS 


In June, 1890, a Home for Working Girls was opened in 
Denver. The Sisters were invited to take charge. In order 


1 Convent Records. 
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to secure a permanent location in a desirable section of the 
city lots were purchased on Logan Avenue. Here the Sis- 
ters intended to build a Home when the lots were paid for. 
Meantime a suitable property in California Street between 
14th and 15th Streets was offered for sale. This property 
the Sisters bought by giving a mortgage on the Logan 
Avenue lots on which they had already paid $13,000, includ- 
ing taxes and interest. In March, 1892, the Home was re- 
moved to the California Street property where it remained 
until May, 1894, when it was again removed to a rented 
building, the “ Matty Block’, which, because of its distance 
from the business section of the city proved undesirable. 
At this time the Sisters owed a debt of a few hundred dol- 
lars incurred in repairing the California Street property. 
After having paid on this property, approximately $25,000, 
the deal ‘‘ was unexpectedly tied up.” 

Unable to meet the mortgage on the Logan Avenue lots, 
the Sisters lost not only these lots but, subsequently, the 
California Street property. Undaunted by- these heavy 
financial burdens, trusting in God’s Providence, the Sisters 
continued their work in the Home. During the great Rail- 
road Strike early in the nineties the Sisters begged in the 
market places to secure food for the poor who gathered in the 
Home for shelter. In 1905 the Home was closed to supply 
Sisters for work of greater charity, Mercy Hospital. 

Meantime, 1900, with the Bishop’s permission the Sisters 
undertook the care of invalids at St. Catherine’s Home then 
located at 16th Street and Detroit Street. Two blocks east, 
16th avenue and Milwaukee Street, six lots were purchased 
in July, 1900, and paid for. In October following, ground 
was broken for the erection of a sanitarium to be known as 
Mercy Institution. 

On November 21, 1gor, Mercy Hospital, or Sanitarium, 
was blessed by Rt. Rev. N. C. Matz, Bishop of Denver, and 
opened to the public. The building, a five-story brick struc- 
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ture, occupies a quarter of a block. Many of the residents 
objected to the opening of the hospital in the select part of 
the city. A letter written by Bishop Matz to the City Coun- 
cil is important in view of the fact that reports placed him 
among those who objected to the erection of a hospital on 
the chosen site. 

The letter reads: 


BisHor’s RESIDENCE, 235 S. Evans, 
DENVER, CoLoRADO, APRIL II, 1903. 


To the Members of the City Council : 
Gentlemen: 


The statement reported as having been brought to 
you to the effect that I was opposed to the Sisters of Mercy 
conducting a hospital on 16th Avenue and Milwaukee 
Street is utterly false. The Sisters have not only permis- 
sion to do all the good they can, but my blessing on their 
undertaking. I sincerely hope the members of the council 
will see their way to allow the Sisters to go unhindered in 
their undertaking. 

Respectfully yours, 
N. C. Matz, Bishop of Denver, Col. 


A Nurses’ Training School with a two-years’ course was 
opened in September, 1902. Later, a three-years’ course 
was adopted. In 1g1o, a five-story Home for the Nurses 
was erected at a cost of $60,000. During this year the 
nurses conducted a “ Tag Day” which netted $4,000. This 
money was used in furnishing the Nurses’ Home. The 
Training School is accredited by the State of Colorado. 

In 1905 a new wing and a north annex were erected at 4 
cost of $60,000. In 1917, with permission of Rt. Rev. 
N. C. Matz, a public campaign, which netted $31,944.66 was 
conducted. Improvements were again made on the hospital. 
The fifth floor became the Sisters’ quarters. This was the 
Community’s first home in Colorado. 
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Meantime the Sisters left nothing undone to place Mercy 
Hospital with the best in the State. In 1919, Sister M. 
Andrew Tobin, successfully passed the State examination in 
Pharmacy. She was the first Sister in the state of Colorado 
to receive a diploma of Registered Pharmacist. 

During the Influenza Epidemic of 1918, Mercy Hospital 
was the first to open its doors to the public.* The operating 
department was closed and the entire building, the Medical 
staff, the nurses, and the Sisters were at the service of the 
city. Later, city authorities ordered other hospitals to re- 
ceive influenza patients. Cots were placed in landings and 
halls, in order to provide for the number of patients. Dur- 
ing three months over 1,500 patients were cared for at the 
Hospital. Schools were closed and the Sisters nursed also 
in the hospitals and homes for the poor. 


CRIPPLE CREEK 


In 1894 the Sisters were invited to open a hospital in 
Cripple Creek, the Great “Gold Camp” of Colorado. Ina 
rented building located on the Main Street, later called Ben- 
nett Avenue, Mother M. Baptist and two other Sisters began 
their work of charity in caring for sick miners. Shortly 
after its opening the entire camp, the hospital included, was 
destroyed by fire. The Sisters with their patients found 
shelter in a building far up in the mountain. Here they 
labored amidst severe hardships until 1896 when plans for 
a stone and brick structure, three and one-half stories high, 
were projected. Land was purchased on what was known 
as “block four of Fremont Town Division” and the erec- 


1On July 21, 1921, a contract was made with the United States Public 
Health Service for the care of ex-service patients, including soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and nurses, who were not afflicted with contagious, tuber- 
cular, or mental diseases. The fourth hospital services for soldiers. 
Hospital report 1919-1923 records 2,881 patients, United States Veterans; 
operations, 1297; deaths 10. At this time the Fitzsimmons Government 
Hospital provided for the care of these patients. 
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tion of the hospital began. In 1898, November 29, the 
building was blessed and placed under the protection of St. 
Nicholas. The high altitude of the mining camp was not 
conducive to health. The opening of the hospital was timely 
and proved a refuge to the miners stricken with disease. 
Pneumonia was prevalent and usually fatal. Frequently 
those who came in quest of gold found disease and death. 
The amount of good accomplished in this hospital cannot be 
estimated. In 1919 the hospital, building and equipment, 
was valued at $50,000. In 1921, according to the Catholic 
Directory there were in St. Nicholas’ Hospital 7 Sisters and 
280 patients. 

On September 1, 1901, the Sisters opened a parochial 
school, St. Peter’s, a one-story brick structure. The building 
proved too small for the number of children who sought ad- 
mission. 100 children could not be accommodated. A 
second story was built to the school during the summer of 
1902, and in September of the same year school opened with 
250 pupils on roll.* 

The Labor Strike of 1904 paralyzed mine activities for a 
time. Hardships of all kinds followed. During this time 
of distress the Sisters were active in caring for the sick and 
bringing relief to the poor. The strife between the contend- 
ing parties was such as to place Cripple Creek under martial 
law. The State militia occupied the mountains, Victor and 
Cripple; those wounded by accident or by design were 
brought to the hospital for treatment. - 

The Convent debt, $5,000 was paid by an organization of 
business men under the leadership of Mr. A. E. Charleton. 
Cripple Creek never fully recovered from the effects of the 
strike. 

During the World War the gold camp was deserted. 
Families moved to copper-mining camps where laborers were 


1 The school closed in 1923. 
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needed to supply the United States Government with copper. 
These abnormal conditions proved disastrous to the growth 
of the school. 

During the influenza epidemic of 1918 the Sisters offered 
their services and the use of the hospital to the public. Night 
and day they were on duty assisting the physicians in re- 
lieving the sufferings of the victims and checking the spread 
of the disease. 


ASPEN, COLORADO 


In 1904, at the earnest request of Rt. Rev. Nicholas C. 
Matz, five Sisters, Sister M. Claver Coleman, Superior, were 
sent to take charge of St. Mary’s School, Aspen, Colorado. 
This school had been in charge of Benedictine Sisters, who 
had been recalled to their Mother-house in Chicago, Illinois. 
So poor were the people that the Sisters offered to teach 
without salaries in order to keep the school open. Families 
continued to move to better mining camps and the school 
closed in 1909. The Sisters remained, however, and cared 
for the sick and poor in their own homes. 


MANITOU 


On August 1, 1895, the Montcalm Sanitorium was opened 
in Manitou, a village on Capital Hill at the base of Pike’s 
Peak, and close to the famous Soda, Sulphur, and Iron 
Springs. At the beginning the Sanitarium consisted of a 
main building, two cottages, St. John’s and St. Joseph’s, and 
numerous cabins and tents. A gift of $2,000, from Mr. 
Thomas Cusak of Chicago enabled the Sisters to erect an ad- 
dition to the main building in 1896. In 1924, a building 
known as “ Miramount Castle’ was acquired by the Sisters. 
Three years later the Sisters met with a great financial loss 
in the destruction by fire of the main building. This build- 
ing has never been rebuilt. Cottages and tents have been 
utilized to accommodate the patients. From 200 to 250 
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invalids are received each year. During the influenza epi- 
demic, 1918, not one patient contracted the disease. 


San Luts 


Five Sisters, Sister M. Andrew Tobin, Superior, having 
been invited, opened a convent and school in San Luis, a 
Spanish-American settlement in September, 1905. The at- 
tendance, 100, at the opening of school, continued small and 
irregular until the English language became prevalent. 
Then it was necessary to open a High School. Commercial 
and night schools were organized for those who could not 
attend day classes. 


West DENVER 


In 1889 in West Denver, St. Joseph’s School was opened 
in the basement of the church with 141 children in attendance. 
Three Sisters, Sister M. Evangelist Meyers in charge, were 
appointed on this mission. The Sisters of St. Joseph’s 
School resided at St. Catherine’s until 1905 when a small 
cottage was purchased as a home for the Sisters. The 
growth of the school, the organization of a music depart- 
ment, and the increase in the number of teachers made it 
necessary to secure larger quarters for pupils and Sisters. 
Meanwhile some of the Sisters made their home at Mercy 
Hospital. ; 

In 1907 a new brick school was completed. School opened 
with an attendance of 278. A High School course was 
added to the curriculum with 10 pupils registered. A prop- 
erty next to the church was secured in 1915. This served as 
a play-ground for the children. Two years later, 1917, an- 
other property opposite the school was purchased as a home 
for the Sisters. A commercial course was added to the 
school curriculum in 1919. 
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MonTCLAIR AND AURORA 


In 1915, having been invited, the Sisters took charge of 
the school opened in Presentation Parish which included 
Montclair and Aurora, with 30 children enrolled. A bus 
system was employed to bring pupils to and from school. 
This arrangement did not prove satisfactory and the school 
was closed. 

Meantime the Community was growing. It was found ex- 
pedient to establish a canonical Novitiate outside of the city. 
Accordingly a tract of land was purchased in Aurora, a 
suburb of Denver. In 1915 a frame building was erected 
at a cost of $6,487.00. The new Novitiate was blessed in 
September, 1915 and the Mistress of Novices, M. Evangelist 
Meyers, with one professed Sister, 10 professed Novices, 
5 Novices and 2 Postulants took up residence in the Noviti- 
ate. The announcement made by Bishop Matz relative to 
the building of a canonical Novitiate is of interest in view 
of the importance of Religious Novitiates. 


CANONICAL ERECTION OF NOVITIATE IN AURORA, 
DIOCESE OF DENVER 


By virtue of special faculties received by us on Septem-— 
ber 15, 1915, ina rescript of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Affairs of Religious, dated August 24, 1915 (No. 
377014). We hereby canonically erect a new novitiate 
for the Sisters of Mercy of the Diocese of Denver, at 
Aurora, Colorado: After giving careful consideration to 
all the requirements for the said erection, and finding they 
exist in the present case. 

Given at Denver, under Our hand and Episcopal Seal 
this 30th day of September, A. D. 1915. 

(Signed) N. C. Marz, 

Percy A. PHILLIPS, Bishop of Denver. 

Chancellor. 
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In 1915, October 17, Cardinal Falconio was appointed 
the Protector of the Institution of.the Sisters of Mercy in 
the Diocese of Denver. The following is a copy of the 
Diploma received by Cardinal Falconio. 


GIVEN AT THE VATICAN—OCTOBER 17, IQ16. 
Diploma to Cardinal Falconio: 


Our Holy Father, the Pope, graciously nominates Most 
Eminent and Most Reverend Cardinal Diomede Fal- 
conio Protector of the Institution of the Sisters of Mercy 
whose Mother-house is in Denver, Colorado, United States 
of America. 

We appoint this same Cardinal Falconio for his pru- 
dence and learning. 


(Signed) P. Carprnat GASPARII. 
To Cardinal Diomede Falconio. 


After the death of Cardinal Falconio, 1917, his successor, 
Cardinal Donato Sbaretto was appointed Protector’ of the 
Sisters of Mercy in Colorado, October 24, 1917. 

During the thirty-nine years that the Sisters of Mercy 
have been in the State of Colorado they have sacrificed them- 
selves for the needs of the poor and the sick and the ignorant. 
Their hospitals have received state recognition and their 
schools are second to none in the Diocese. Dark days have 
been theirs, it is true, but they never lost confidence in the 
guiding Hand of Providence. 


1So far as we know there is no other community of Sisters of Mercy 
in the United States who has an ecclesiastical protector other than the 
Bishop of the Diocese. 
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STATUS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE DIOCESE OF DENVER, 1921 


DENVER 


Institutions 


Mother House and Mercy Hospital, Training School 


for Nurses, 16th Ave. and Milwaukee St. ......... 
Patients) durine cy Catator. s culate cre eieee erate sie ar ae 
St. Joseph’s School, Galapago St. and 6th Ave....... 
Elementary and High School, Grades 12 ............ 


AURORA 
Novitiate of Our Lady of Mercy, Colfax Ave. and 
Dayton St.— 
NOVICES ANG wECOStUlatit Sucmtoeiele sera easel etter 
Protessed 2 Sistetseecnteeriiere LA erelsle Doe ee etal eee 


DuRANGO 


St. Columba’s School, Elementary, Grades 8....... 
Sacred Heart School, Elementary, Grades 8..... et 
Mercy Hospital, Nurses Training School............ 

Patientssdurinioy thelyeat sacs cis reac eto ean ee 


CrippLtE CREEK 


St. Peter’s School, Elementary, Grades 6 ........... 
St. Nicholas Hospital, 3rd Ave. and Eaton St.— 
Patients during the: yearmgeneoe~-cmenmeormes eset 


San Luts 


Our Lady of Mercy School (Spanish-American) — 
Elementary and High School, Grades 10.......... 


Manitou 


The Montcalm Sanitorium— 
Invalidsidurings the years ae ere ee 


Number of Sisters.in Community ............. 
NumberiOLs EarochialgSChouis eee eeeeteen ree 
INumberiot. High Schools) ovacct een eee 
Number of Sister-teachers ................0005 
INumberlorsPapils geccrew see ereeire terrence eae 
IN im beriOtvEL OSpitals wap ckielc ck eee eerie ee 
sbraining Schools: fOr NUrSeS men seas arene nee 


Teachers 


a 
se eee 
see eee 
ss eee 


Pupils 


59 
3750 


407 


130 


215 


Work of the Sisters of Mercy 
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ARCHDIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE 
1870-1921 


On November 21, 1870, Mother M. Frances Jackson, with 
a community of five novices and three postulants came to 
Janesville from Sterling, Illinois, to establish the works of 
the Institute in the Archdiocese of Milwaukee. This com- 
munity had been sent to Sterling from the Mother House in 
Davenport, Iowa, earlier in the year 1870, but withdrew to 
supply a more promising need. The foundation comprised 
Sister M. Baptist McCullough, Sister M. Evangelist Mc- 
Cullough, Sister M. Patricia Fitzpatrick, Sister M. Aloysius 
O’Brien, Sister M. Borromeo Winters, Margaret Luby, and 
Alice Mulcahy, third postulant? who received the names 
Sister M. Agnes, Sister M. Joseph, and Sister M. Bernard 
respectively. 

An academy and boarding school, a parochial school, and 
a night school were opened immediately. In 1885 a com- 
munity was sent to open a Convent and School in Fond du 
Lac. This became an independent community. 

Catholic Directory, 1874, mentions this foundation as 
follows: 


St. Joseph’s Convent of Sisters of Mercy, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. Attached to the Convent is also a select and 
boarding school for young ladies. 60 day pupils and 10 
boarders. Day and Parochial School of St. Patrick’s 


The following schools were opened from the Mother 
House in Janesville: St. Patrick’s, Whitewater,* September 
1, 1894; St. Bernard’s, Watertown,” September I, 1903; St. 
Matthew’s, Shullsbury,* September 1, 1919. On April 20, 
1907, Mercy Hospital was opened at Janesville. 


1 No school mentioned in Catholic Directory, 1921. 
2Jn charge of Sisters of St. Agnes, 1921. 
3 Not mentioned in Catholic Directory, 1921. 
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Sisters OF Mercy, MILwAUKEE (CITY OF) 
1885-1921 


In the summer of 1885, at the request of Most Reverend 
Michael Heiss, seven Sisters from the Mother House in 
Janesville, made a foundation in St. Joseph’s Parish, Fond 
du Lac.* This community comprised five professed Sisters 
and two novices: Sister M. Patrick Meagher, Sister M. 
Josephine Donnallan, Sister M. Baptist Rooney, Sister M. 
Evangelist Holcomb, Sister M. Gertrude Carter, Sister M. 
Magdalen McCarville, Sister M. Angela Egan and Mother 
M. Aloysius O’Brien, Superior. 

In September of this year, 1885, the Sisters were invited 
to take charge of St. Patrick’s School, Milwaukee. In the 
following year, Sept., 1886, the Sisters opened a school, The 
Immaculate Conception, in Bay View, at that time a suburb 
of Milwaukee. 

In the summer of 1894 at the request of Archbishop 
Katzer, the Mother House from Fond du Lac to Milwaukee. 
One of their first activities was to open a Home for Working 
Girls, St. Catherine’s. School opened the following Sep- 
tember, 1885. The number who sought. accommodations 
at St. Catherine’s so increased as to make it necessary to erect 
a new building in 1919. The Catholic Directory, 1896, 
gives notice of the sisters of Mercy in the Archdiocese thus: 


Convent of Mercy,1131 Sycamore St., Milwaukee. 
Transferred from-Fond du Lac in 1894. The Sisters 
conduct establishments in the Archdiocese of Milwaukee. 
Sisters 22; Pupils 530. 


4 Catholic Directory, 1877, gives notice of St. Joseph’s Convent of the 
Sisters of Mercy, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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STATUS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE DIOCESE OF 
MILwavuKkEE, WIs., 1921 
MILWAUKEE 
Institutions Teachers Pupils 


Our Lady of Mercy Convent, Mother House, Noviti- 
ate, Normal Training School, Our Lady of Mercy 


Academy. 
Highsochools Bletientatys. s+. s:0s-ccanie vomoeeanees Rel. 8 125 
St. Patrick’s School, Elementary, Grades 8......... Rel., 10 450 
Immaculate Conception School, Elementary, Grades 8.. Rel., 10 450 


St. Catherine’s Home for Working Girls. 


New Butter 


St. Agnes’ School, Elementary, Grades 8 ........... Rel., 3 70 
Numbersoh sisters am Gomimiunity, 22... .<.00- sass oes 70 
iN cbanl prerewoy kee Coste (aoc) oe Oe Oe oe 73 
Naunmibes io teParochial Schoolsicc: aces cesienits Sega eae 3 
INitimber Gis, SISTEE-TCAGHELS co's, save cust Glee a levera Rlscsucle « ae 3 
PNRM Det nOde DUS sonia ce cstariste ce b's sae cisitiese Seis erste § 1095 
Number of Homes for Working Girls ............... I 


Stratus oF Sisters OF Mercy (JANESVILLE COMMUNITY) IN THE ARCH- 
DIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE 


St. Joseph’s Convent, 

Mother House Novitiate, 

Palmer Mercy Hospital, 
WAtienits wnt TOSPitale rane see os ieletialcicie.<.- aise o:steusvets 1164 
Number on sisterspim Comimiunitys ss. 2.510, <p. 2 a¥e160 Est3s, 


Work OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN THE VICARIATE 
APposTOLic OF INDIAN TERRITORY 


1884-1895 
DiocESE OF OKLAHOMA 
1895-1921 
In response to the personal appeal of Right Reverend 
Isadore Robot, O.S.B., Prefect Apostolic of Indian Terri- 
tory, five Sisters from their Mother House in Lacon, Illi- 


nois, arrived at Sacred Heart, Indian Territory, July 12, 
1884, to assume charge of an Indian School for Girls. The 
Community comprised Sister M. Catherine Troy, Sister M. 
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Cicilia Heron, Sister M. Aloysius Lonergan, Sister M. Mag- 
dalen O’Connor, and Sister M. Joseph Shields, Superior. 
Bishop Robot in company with Brother Dominic, Benedictin 
lay brother and a few Indian braves met the Sisters at Atoka. 
The remainder of the journey was made in covered wagons, 
“prairie schooners’ as they were called, and which were 
brought by the Indians to convey the Sisters to their new 
home. After two days’ journey, camping at night, the Sis- 
ters arrived at Sacred Heart. The next morning the Sisters 
had the consolation of having the Sacrifice of the Mass 
offered in their little chapel by Bishop Robot who proved a 
kind father to the little community. 

Early in September, school opened with an enrolment of 
30 children, including day pupils. This was the beginning 
of the present St. Mary’s Academy, a flourishing Industrial 
Boarding School. 

The Catholic Directory of 1885 mentions the work of the 
Sisters of Mercy as follows: 


Prefecture-Apostolic of the Indian Territory. 
Religious Institutions 


Monastery of the Immaculate Heart of Mary—Sisters of 
Mercy; St. Mary’s Academy, Boarding School for Girls; 
Catholic Population: Indians, 3,180; Whites, 600. 


In the fall of 1885, Mother M. Joseph Shields was canon- 
ically appointed the first Superior of the Community. 

A contract was secured from the government for the care 
and maintenance of a limited number of girls, but later, by 
an act of Congress all aid was withdrawn. When the gov- 
ernment refused the appropriation, Mother Catherine M. 
Drexel provided for the support of fifty Indian girls, then 
enrolled in the school. 

In 1886 a branch house was opened in Krebs. Classes 
were organized in the church which served as a school until 
a new building was ready for occupancy. A night school 
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for men and boys who worked in the mines was opened and 
well attended. The Sisters visited the neighboring towns 
and organized classes in Christian Doctrine, and prepared 
the children for the reception of the sacraments. 

On March 8, 1888, the community suffered a great loss 
in the death of Mother M. Joseph Shields, first Mother 
Superior of the Community, on whose support, naturally 
speaking, they leaned during the early days of privations and 
hardships. 

In 1891 a school was opened in Oklahoma city with an at- 
tendance of 30 pupils. This was the first school in the city. 
The building, a two-story frame structure, provided living 
quarters for the Sisters. The Sisters visited the sick irre- 
spective of religion, in their own homes. Non-Catholics as 
well as Catholics looked forward to the coming of the Sisters 
and much good was accomplished. Sunday Schools were 
opened and the old as well as the young flocked to receive 
religious instruction. 

A branch house was opened at Shawnee in 1896. The 
Convent, a two-story frame structure, had been erected for 
the Sisters’ Convent, and was sufficiently large to accom- 
modate boarders who attended the parochial school. This 
school was kept, temporarily, in the old frame church until 
a new building was erected. 

At Ardmore, September, 1898, St. Agnes’ Academy was 
opened for Indian children. White children also were re- 
ceived. The building was erected by Bishop Meerscheart 
and generously assisted by Mother Catherine Drexel 
Through the untiring and constant efforts of Monsignor 
Ketcham, the federal government agreed to provide “ for the 
care and education of a limited number of the Chichasaw 
and Choctaw Indian children from the tribal funds of the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw nations.” Prior to this arrange- 
ment, Mother Catherine Drexel provided for the mainte- 
nance and education of the Choctaw children. 
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A great financial burden fell upon the little Community, 
January 15, 1901, when St. Mary’s Academy and the Con- 
vent with the entire equipment were destroyed by fire. The 
pupils numbering 60 were taken to places of safety. On the 
next morning the primary classes were transferred to a 
branch house at Shawnee, a distance of thirty-five miles. 
The higher grades were sent to Ardmore where the Sisters 
had a convent and a school. School continued without any 
interruption. Plans were immediately drawn up for the 
erection of a new building. 

In 1911 the building was remodeled and furnished with 
modern equipment. It became the property of the Sisters. 
The curriculum is similar to that of St. Mary’s Industrial 
Boarding School at Sacred Heart. 

During the next decade five institutions in charge of the 
Sisters were opened in the Diocese. In 1909 a building, 
combination school and convent, was opened at Elk City with 
130 pupils enrolled. In 1911 Sacred Heart School was 
opened at Wilburton. A High School department is in- 
cluded in the course, 170 in attendance. In the following 
year, 1912, the Sisters were given charge of St. Joseph’s 
Diocesan Orphanage located a few miles from Oklahoma 
City. In the same year, 1912, a parochial school was opened 
in Sacred Heart parish, Oklahoma City. Later a High 
School course was added to the curriculum. In 1920 a 
school, a splendid brick structure was erected in the parish 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. The school including High 
School, opened with a splendid good attendance. 

During the epidemic of influenza, 1918, the Sisters were 
so engaged in caring for their pupils in the Academy, in the 
Industrial School and in the orphanage that they could not 
nurse the sick in their homes. Sister Mary Loretta, age 
22 years, died in 1918. She had contracted the disease while 
nursing the orphans. 

The Sisters of Mercy have been in the Diocese of Okla- 
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homa for thirty-seven years, 1884-1921. During this time 
they have devoted themselves to the education of youth and 
the care of orphans. Visitations of the sick and poor have 
not been neglected. Status of the Sisters of Mercy in the 
Diocese of Oklahoma. 


STATUS OF THE SISTERS oF MERCY IN THE DiocEsE OF OKLAHOMA, 1921 1 


OKLAHOMA City 
Institutions Teachers Pupils 
Mount St. Mary’s Academy, 
Mother House, Novitiate, 
Normal Training School. 
Affiliated with Catholic University and 


State WNiverSity, |. te os eee as eRe Rel., Est., 8 Est., 170 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral School, Elemen- 

tary and High School, Grades 12.... Rel., Est., 8 Est., 345 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help School, 

Elementary. oradess 12 tse. oan, eet Rel., Est., 5 Est., 155 
Sacred Heart School, Elementary, 

Grades? Gretta cava rine dec ioomateitehe aetas Rel., Est., 2 Est., 131 


St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Elementary.... Rel., Est.,6 Lay, 1 Est. 77 
St. Mary’s School, Elementary, 


Gr adesr Ss ca vtiaiecte os colwire ovelalbeaio nates Rel, ist, § Est., 125 
Ex City 
St. Mary’s Institute, Elementary, High 
SCHOO MM GLAdess Taare ot eicte sete tie ere ch ale Rel., Est., 3 Est., 83 
KREBS 
St. Mary’s School, Elementary, 
(Gtadese Sa erica acastos tae atee siece sac Rel., Est., 4 Est., 131 


Sacred Heart, 
St. Mary’s School, Elementary, High 


School (Grades) r20 cn emia sloniesieletose Rel., Est., 8 Est., 98 
SHAWNEE 
St. Benedict’s School, Elementary, High 
Schools) Grades pt2isciercates ces « elves os Rel, Est., 4 Lay, 1 Est. 210 
WILBURTIN 
St. Mary’s School, Elementary, High 
Schioole GradeseT 2c. clesjencasetsiels al a Rel., Est., 6 Est., 186 


1 Catholic Directory, 1921, names as Indian and colored schools St. 
Agnes, Ardmore, and St. Mary’s Academy, Sacred Heart (Konawa P. O.). 


MISSIONS IN LINCOLN COUNTY, MAINE 


BY CARMITA DE SOLMS JONES 


The summer of 1925 marked an important era in the 
history of Catholicism in Maine. The church of Our Lady 
Queen of Peace, at Boothbay Harbor, Lincoln County, was 
dedicated after eleven years of struggle. Its ten-foot cross, 
high above the surrounding buildings and the forest that 
stretches to the end of Spruce Point, speaks of peace and 
holiness but the effect on the temper of the town has been 
galvanic. Where for many years the Catholic religion has 
been held in abhorrence, the light of faith is surely pene- 
trating. Very evidently a spirit of toleration is growing 
and the Protestants now look forward with pleasure and 
eagerness to hearing the church bells. They say that “things 
are better since the Catholics came ”’. 

The church of Our Lady Queen of Peace is a mission 
whose headquarters are at North Whitefield. Father Dennis 
A. McCabe, rector of the parish, is giving his life to his 
work. His labors have ranged from comforting the sick 
and burying the dead to installing electric light in the church 
and varnishing the woodwork. The parish covers an area 
of seventy by twenty miles yet no appeal is made to the 
pastor in vain. For a great part of the year he is without 
assistance, which, when it is available, is given by visiting 
priests who chance to pass their holidays by the sea. Conse- 
quently, the conducting of the necessarily irregular missions 
in the different sections of the large parish offers many 
difficulties and much hardship. 

The church stands on an eminence and is of no particular 
style of architecture. Its outer walls are covered with 
brown-stained shingles and the roof is red. A square tower 
at one side of the main entrance bears a tall cross which is 
the most prominent feature of the landscape. On the peak 
of the roof is a smaller cross and a third, still smaller, is 
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above the portico giving entrance to the building. Incoming 
ships are greeted by the cross, and because of it the Harbor 
is again what it was three hundred years ago, when the 
English gave it the name of Pentecost, a refuge from storm 
and stress. Departing ships bear with them the blessing of 
the cross. When the town itself has faded and grown dim, 
the towering cross still shines above the hills that surround 
the bay. 

Stained-glass windows temper the light and give warmth 
to the interior whose walls are of matched varnished board- 
ing. Above the door in an organ loft is a cottage organ, 
played by one of the congregation or the priest’s house- 
keeper, faithful, gentle Mary Doubleday. The choir is un- 
rehearsed and voluntary. What it lacks in skill is more 
than made up in sincerity. 

The three altars of white-painted wood are of an im- 
pressive simplicity and the appointments and furnishings 
are suitable and appropriate. Pews of excellent design were 
installed in the summer of 1924 and on Sundays during the 
height of the summer they are filled to overflowing. As 
many as five hundred people sometimes crowd the church. 

On one side of the building is the rectory, a remodeled 
frame house painted white and Colonial in style. It has so 
appealed to the many artists frequenting Boothbay Harbor 
that it has been the subject of numerous sketches. On the 
other side is a hall matching the church in style. Trim 
lawns and flowers surround the buildings. Behind them are 
the woods and hills. Before them stretches the wide Harbor 
over whose blue water, day by day, ships come and go. 

A tiny pier is known as the Priest’s Pier. Owing to the 
peculiar topography of the Maine coast, boats are much used 
as a means of travel by those living on the mainland as well 
as the dwellers on the islands that stud the Harbor. On 
Sunday mornings many boats, laden with gaily-dressed 
passengers, come dancing over the water from all directions 
and touch at the Priest’s Pier, landing their freight in time 
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for Mass. Wearing the brilliant colors now in vogue, these 
loyal children of the Church, far from home, climb the gang- 
way, and spreading out, cross the road and go up the hill. 
The sight is an inspiring and significant one which always 
attracts strangers to the neighboring pier. 

During the week the little house on the pier is used as a 
bath-house by the children from the inland missions whom 
Father McCabe brings to spend a day by the sea. 

On Sunday evening, September 9, 1924, a handful of 
people gathered in the church. The quiet and the scattered 
worshipers increased the solemnity. Attended by two aco- 
lytes bearing tall lighted candles, Father McCabe made the 
circuit of the building, and for the first time in the history 
of the Catholic Church in that section, the ceremony of the 
Stations of the Cross took place. 

The first church to be built in Maine, indeed in New 
England, is at Damariscotta, Lincoln County. It was erected 
in 1803 by James Kavanagh, known as “the Kavanagh”’. 
Coming to this country in early youth, the Irish lad grew 
with the rugged land while retaining all the beauty and 
nobility of character typical of so many of his countrymen. 
An historian has called his son, Edward, “a great, free- 
hearted, noble gentleman”. Edward Kavanagh was ap- 
pointed by President Jackson Chargé d’Affaires at Lisbon 
in 1835, when but forty years of age. While there he nego- 
tiated an important commercial treaty. He was president of 
the State Senate in 1841 and 1842, and went to Washington 
as United States Senator soon after. He succeeded Gover- 
nor Fairfield as eighteenth governor of Maine. Wells, the 
historian, describes him as “a man of fine, proud appear- 
ance, distinguished for natural disposition, which was con- 
stantly manifested.” 

Close to his home at Damariscotta “the Kavanagh” built 
the church. To aid him came Father Cheverus, who was 
Bishop of Boston in 1810: “The good bishop whose love 
of God and man was seldom if ever equalled,” who, return- 
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ing to France, became Archbishop of Bordeaux, and later 
Cardinal. 

The original church resembles the Spanish missions of 
California in its plainness. Years after its building the 
spire and the stained-glass windows were added. Pews 
were installed in 1892. For over half a century a sweet- 
toned bell has given its message to the countryside. It bears 
the name of the donor, Matthew Cottrill, who is buried 
where the pine-laden salt breezes carry its music over his 
grave. Many interesting and valuable adornments show 
evidence of Spanish and French origin. A life-size painting 
of the Virgin protecting a saint is a relic of the Spanish 
War, brought, evidently from some time-worn fane in the 
West Indies. Beside the church is the graveyard where 
sleep the Kavanaghs and those who worshiped in the shrine 
they built. 

Since the establishment of the mission at North White- 
field in 1818, the priest has resided there and Damariscotta 
has been without a resident pastor. During the winter the 
priest in charge of the parish, Father McCabe, lives at North 
Whitefield. Since 1917, when Our Lady Queen of Peace 
was built, he has been spending the summers at Boothbay 
Harbor and serving the missions from there. 

These missions, as do most Catholic churches, seem, to 
those who having eyes, see, to have a distinct atmosphere 
of their own. Perhaps it is more felt than seen. An in- 
herent sense of peace, of rest, dwells in them, a sort of 
brooding helpfulness that speaks of eternal Fatherhood and 
is an emanation of the Great Spirit whose dwelling places 
they are. 

Twenty miles from the Head of the Harbor, at the town 
of Boothbay Harbor, lies the island of Monhegon. In 1605, 
Thomas, first Earl of Arundel, sent an expedition com- 
manded by George Weymouth, to seek a sanctuary for his 
persecuted co-religionists. On the eighteenth day of May, 
in the same year, Weymouth sent a boat crew from his ship, 
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the “Archangel”, to explore the island of Monhegon. The 
following day, Pentecost Sunday, he anchored in the har- 
bor, to which he gave the name of Pentecost Bay. On St. 
George’s Island, so called by Weymouth, the refugees 
landed and sought comfort and shelter in strange and rude 
environs. Their stay was short, however, and for many 
years no Catholic services were held on the island. Mean- 
while the name of the harbor was changed to Boothbay 
Harbor and the island of St. George became Monhegon. 

In the summer of 1917, during the Great War, some 
United States warships were anchored off Monhegon. For 
the benefit of those aboard, Father McCabe went out to the 
island and celebrated Mass after an interval of three hun- 
dred years. A memorial of the event, signed by many of 
the officers and men present, was given to Father McCabe 
and is a valuable evidence of the progress of the Church in 
Maine. It is part of its history. 

To the hundreds who make of Maine a summer play- 
ground, it cannot fail to be of interest and of import that 
the old faith is reawakening there. It is true that some of 
the missions are dying, notably North Whitefield, but there 
is generally a reasonable cause. They are situated in agri- 
cultural districts where distances are great and the people 
too poor, too few and scattered to support them. In the 
cities and towns and the more populous sections Catholicism 
has grown rapidly in the last half-century. It is coming 
back to its own, as the large number of priests, churches and 
schools testify. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the work already 
done by Father McCabe, but he needs help. There is yet 
much to be done, and his spirit, as did those of the early 
Jesuits in Maine, yearns to do it, his Father’s work. He 
needs help, financial help. And he needs encouragement, to 
make his burden lighter. Not only these, but appreciation 
is due him for the great work he has accomplished for the 
residents of Lincoln County, for the summer visitors and 
for the Catholic Church. 
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